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SWIFT. 



An account of Dr. Swift has been already coU 
lected, with great diligence and acuteness, by Dn 
Hawkesworth, according to a scheme which I 
laid before him in the intimacy of our friendship. 
I cannot therefore be expected to say much of a life, 
concerning which I had long since communicated 
my thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his 
narrations with so much elegance of language and 
force of sentiment. 

Jonathan Swift was, according to an account 
said to be written by himself*, the son of Jona- 
than Swift, an attorney, and was born at Dublin 
on St. Andrew's day, I667 : according to his own 
report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, he was 
born at Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was 
minister of a parish in Herefordshire t. During 
his life the place of his birth was undetermined. 
He was contented to be called an Irishman by the 
Irish ; but would occasionally call himself an En- 
glishman« The question may, without much re- 
gret, be left in the obscurity in which he delighted 
to involve it. 

* This account was reaDy written by the Dean ; and exists in 
bis own hand-writing, in the library of Dublin College, 
t Spebce's Anecdotes^ vol. ii. p. 273. 
VOL. III. B 
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. Wbat^y^r wc^jhi3;birili|iiibiediMa^^ MA^ 
H^ wag sent at th^iig^ of ipx to fthef siihixrirAt fiil* 
kenny^ and in his fifteenth year (1683) wa$ admitted 
into the University of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not di- 
ligent or not happy. It must disappoint every 
reader's expectation, that, when at the usual tiooe 
he claimed the Bachelorship of Arts, he was found 
by the examiners too conspicuously deficient for 
regular, admission, and obtained his degree at last 
by special favour ; a term used in that university 
to denote want of merit. 

Of this disgrace it may be easily supposed that he 
was much ashamed, and shame had its proper efibct 
in producing reformation. He resolved from that 
time to study eight hours a-day, and continued his 
industry for seven years, with what improvement 
is sufficiently known. This part of his story well 
deserves to be remembered ; it may afford useffbl 
admonition and powerful encouragement to me& 
whose abilities have been made for a time useless 
by their passions or pleasures, and who having lost 
ooe part of life in idleness, are tempted to throw 
away the remainder in despair. 

In this course of daily application he continued » 
three years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if * 
the observation and memory of an old companion ; 
may be trusted, he drew the first sketch of bis ^ 
" Tale of a Tub." 

When hewas about one-and-twenty (1688), being i> 
by the death of Godwin Swifit his uncle, who had({ 
supported him^ left without subsisteQCtt^ Ji& weatli 
to consult his mother^ who then lived at Leiceitef|> y 
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dboidt-ttNe AUMe oourM of bis life ; and by her 
£nfccttoa sdlicUed tlie advice and patronage of Sir 
W4Uiaih T«{npl€, who had married one of Mrs. 
Swift's relations, aiid whose father, Sir John Temple, 
MaiM^r of the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in great 
&miliarity of friendship with Godwin Swift, by 
whom Jonathan had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received wiith sufficient kindness the 
nephew of his father's friend, with whom he was, 
when they conversed together, so much pleased, 
that he detained him two years in his house. Here 
he became known to King William, who sometimes 
visited Temple, when he was disabled by the gout, 
aDid, being attended by Swift in tlie garden, showed 
hitn how to cut a^aragus in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military j' -and he 
expressed his kindness to Swift by oi!erit(^^. maii:^ 
faom 'a ^captain of horse. 

When Tedfif^ removed to Moor-park, he took 
Swift with him ; and when he was consulted by the 
Earl of Portland about the expedience of complying 
with abiR then depending for making parliaments 
trienakl, agait>st which King William was strongly 
prejudiced, after having in vain triied to show the 
earl that the proposal involved nothing dangerous 
to royal power^ be sent Swift for the same purpose 
ta the kkig. Swift, who probably was proud of his 
employment, and went with all the confidence of 
a young .man, fou>nd his arguments, and his art of 
delaying them, made totally ineffectual by the 
ptfadetemMmation of the king; aad used to meatioii 
tim Abanfipoiiitinei^ as Ms first antidote agdinist 

B 2 



4 SWIFT. 

Before he left Ireland he c*orlt«ifctt!d a^dfewdftf, 
as he thought, by eating too mtich fi\j6tV^ Th* 
original of diseases is commonly obscure. Almost 
every bpdy eats as much fruit as he can get, with- 
out any great inconvenience. The disease of Swift 
was giddiness with deafness, which attacked him 
from time to time, began very early, pursued him 
through life, and at last sent him to the grave, de- 
prived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor-park by this 
grievous malady, he was advised to try his native 
air, and went to Ireland; but finding no benefit, re- 
turned to Sir William, at whose house he continik^d 
his studies, and is known to have read, among otjhfer 
books, " Cyprian*' and *• Irenaeus.** He thought 
exercise of great necessity, and used to run half a 
mile up and down a hill every two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode in which'his 
first degree was conferred, left him no great fond- 
ness for the University of Dublin, and therefore ^e 
resolved to become a Master of Arts at Oxford. 
In the testimonial which he produced, the words of 
disgrace were omitted ; and he took his Master's 
degree (July 5, 1692), with such^ reception and 
regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his 
mother at Leicester a yearly visit. He travelled on 
foot, unless some violence of weather drove him into 
a waggon ; and at night he would go to apenny lodg- 
ing, where he purchased clean sheets for sixpence. 
This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of grossness and vulgarity : some may ascribe it to 
his desire of surveying human life through all its 



M^«tkK ; and others, perhaps with equal probabi* 
litjj to^a passion which seems to have been deeply 
&Ked in his heart, the love of a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at 
Moor-park deserved some other recompence than 
the pleasure, however mingled with improvement, 
of Temple's conversation ; and grew so impatient, 
that (1694) he went away in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for, 

complaint, is said to have made him deputy Master 

of the Rolls in Ireland; which, according to his 

kinsman's account, was an ofSce which he knew 

him not able to discharge. Swift therefore resolved 

. to enter into the Church, in which he had at first 

? Qo higher hopes than of the chaplainship to the 

!^aotQry at Lisbon ; but being recommended to 

Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of Kilroot 

^in C(wnor, of about a hundred pounds a year. 

. '.But the infirmities of Temple made a companion 

like Swift so necessary, that he invited him back, 

witjl^ 9. promise to procure him English preferment 

in exchange for the prebend, which he desired him 

, to xeisign. ^ith this request Swift complied, having 

.perhaps equally repented their separation, and tliey 

lived on together with mutual satisfaction ; and, in 

the. four years that passed between his return and 

. Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote the 

* /« Tale of a Tub" and the " Battle of the Books." 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he 

, > was a po0t, and wrote Pindaric Odes to Temple, to 

-j/4he king, and to the Athenian Society, a knot of 

(\* tob^cure men, who published a periodical pa^mphlet 

> . 0f answers to questions, sent, or supposed to be sent, 
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by letters. I have been told- that Dryde»; liJrt^ng 
perused these verses, said, •* Cousin SMrift^ you ^11 
never be a poet ;'* and that this detiuneiatitiil wjtai 
the motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to 
Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his 
manuscripts to Swift, for whom he had obtained, 
from King William, a promise of the first pr0bend 
that should be vacant at Westminster or Canterbury;* 

That this promise might ftot be forgotten. Swift 
dedicated to the king the posthumous works with 
which he was intrusted; but neither the dedi^ 
cation, nor tenderness for the mam whom he once 
had treated with confidence and fondness, revived 
in King William the remembrance of his promise^; 
Swift awhile attended the Court ; but soon found' 
his solicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to 
accompany him into Ireland, as his private secre- 
tary j but, after having done the business till their 
arrival at Dublin; he then found that one Bui^b had 
persuaded the earl that a clergyman was not a pro- 
per secretary, and had obtained the office for him self. 
In a man like Swift, such circumvention and incon- 
stancy must have excited violent indignation. 

But he had yet mwe to suffer. Lord Berkeley 
had the disposal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift 
expected to dbtain it ; but by the secretary's in- 
iluence, supposed to have been secured by a bribe, 
it was bestowed on somebody else ; and Swift Was 
cti^nissed with the livings of Laracor and Rath- 
beggin in the diocese of Meath, which together 
did not equal half the value of the deanery. 



Ifeading pray^s on Wednesdays ^od Fndiiys» and 
pei:formed all the offices of his profes»on vnth great 
decency aod exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited 
to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young woman 
whose name was Johnson, the daughter of thestewr 
^rd of Sir William Temple, who, in consideration* 
of her father's virtues, left her a thousand pounds* 
With her came Mrs. Dingley, whose whole fortune 
ijfas twenty-seven pounds a-year for her life. With 
these ladies he passed his hours of relaxation, and 
to them he opened his bosom ; but they never re* 
sided in tibe same house, nor did he see either 
without a witness. They lived at the Parsonage 
when Swift was away; and, when he returned, 
removed to a lodging, or to the house of a neighs 
bpuring cler^yman^i 

Swift was not one of those min^t^ which am^^Q; 
the world with early pregnancy: his first work,; 
eiicept his few poetical Essays, was tbe/^ Pisr. 
i^entions in Athens and Rome,'' published (1701)y 
in his tibitty-fokurth year. After its appqar^n^^,! 
paying a visit to some bishop, he b^ani m^ptiqq 
made of the new pamphlet that Burnet h»d writt^ii*> 
replete with political knowledge.^ When he neemed 
to doubt Burnet's right to the work} he was told; 
by the bishop, that he was ** a y<;Hing man;'' and^ 
still persisting to doubt, that he was ^* a very po- 
sitive young man." 

Three years afterwards (1704) was published 
" The Tale of a Tub :" of this book charity m^y 
be persuaded to think that it might be written by a 
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D^aii af ft peeuliar character witboiit illiirtentito ; 
but it is certainly of dangerous example. That 
Swift was its author, though it be universally be*- 
lieved, was never owned by himself, nor very well 
proved by any evidence ; but bo other claimant can 
be produced, and he did not deny it when Arch- 
bishop Sharp and the Duchess of Somerset, by show- 
ing it to the queen, debarred him from a bishopric. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of 
tlie public, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried 
jto flatter him, by seeming to'think him the author ; 
but Smalridge answered with indignation, " Not 
^ all that you and I have in the world, nor all that 
** ever we shall have, should hire me to write 'the 
/^ * Talc of a Tub/ " ^ f 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley 
must be confessed to discover want of knowledge bt* 
!Want of integrity ; he did not understand thfe two 
5eri>nt3;oversies, or he willingly misrepresented them. 
But Wit: can stand its ground against Truth only a 
Ktitle while. The honours due to Learning have 
:been justly distributed by the decision of posterity. 
')- " The Battle of the Books'* is so like the " Com- 
bat des Livres,'* which the same question coii- 
^eerning the Ancients and Moderns had produced 
in France, that the improbability of such a coin- 
ddence of thoughts without communication is not, 
in my opinion, balanced by the anonymous pro- 
testation prefixed, in which all knowledge of the 
French book is peremptorily disowned *. 

* In Sheridan's Life, edit. 1784, p. 525^ are some remarks on 
fim passage. 
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>¥fdiisiMndlldilie after Swift was probably employed 
m\ boVitatj study, gaining the qualifications, re- 
4!pAsitb for future eminence. How often he visited 
(England, and with what diligence he attended his 
•parishes, I know not. It was not till about four 
years afterwards that he became a professed author; 
mad then one year (I7O8) produced " The Senti- 
i»ents of a Church-of-England Man ;'* the ridi- 
cule of Astrology under the name of " Bicker- 
staff;** the "Argument against abolishing Chris- 
iianity ;** and the defence of the ** Sacramental 
ffest/' 

.' " The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man** 
4» written with great coolness, moderation, ease, and 
perspicuity. The " Argument against abolishing 
Christianity** is a very happy and judicious irony. 
One passage in it deserves to be selected. 
' ♦* If Christianity were once abolished, how could 
the free-thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the 
inen of profound learning, be able to find anothw 
subject so calculated, in all points, whereon to dis- 
play their abilities ? What wonderful productions 
of wit should we be deprived of from those whose 
genius, by continual practice, hath been wholly 
turned upon raillery and invectives against re* 
Ugion, and would therefore never be able to shine 
or distinguish themselves upon any other subject ! 
We are daily complaining of the great decline of 
wit among us, and would take away the greatest, 
perhaps the only, topic we have left. Who would 
ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, or Toland 
for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of 
Christianity had not been at hand to provide them 
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with aiateriala ? Wh^ other &i|^jecl;ft ijhfq^^ a^ 
art or nature, could have prodi^cied Ti|kda},f9f, ^ 
profound author, or furnished hiiA witli re^i^^^;?* 
It is the wise choice of the subject that s^ia^^ 
adorns and distinguishes the writer. iFor had an. 
hundred such pens as these been employed on the 
side of religion, they would have immediately sunk 
into silence and oUiyion.** 

The reasonableness of a Test is not hard to b^ 
proved ; but perhaps it must be allowed that th$ 
proper test has not been chosen. 

The attention paid to the papers published under 
the name of " Bickerstaff," induced Steele, whe» 
he projected the " Tatler,** to assume an appfel-* 
lation which had already gained possession of th^: 
reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a " Project fpjf 
the Advancement of Religion," addressed to l^ady 
Berkeley, by whose kindness it is not unlikely that 
he was advanced to his benefices^ To this project^ 
which is formed with great purity of intention, 
and displayed with sprightliness and elegance^ it 
can only be objected, that, like many projects, it 
is, if not generally impracticable, yet evidently 
hopeless, as it supposes more zeal, concord, and 
perseverance, than a view of mankind gives reasoi^ 
for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a " Vindication of 
Bickerstaff,'' and an explanation of an *^ Ancient, 
Prophecy," part written after the facts, and the 
rest never completed, but well planned to ex^cite 
amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part 



<if S^rtSflf* life- He was employed (1710) by thd 
pTiiakt^ of Ireland to sdicit the queen for a re- 
missrdn of the Krst Fruits and Twentieth Parts to 
the Irish Clergy. With this purpose he had re- 
course to Mr. Harley, to whom he was mentioned 
as a man neglected and oppressed by the last mi* 
nistry, because he had refused to co-operate with 
some of their schemes. What he had refused has 
never been told ; what he had suffered was, I sup- 
pose, the exclusion from a bishoprick by the re- 
monstrances of Sharpe, whom he describes as "the 
harmless tool of others* hate,*' and whom he re- 
presents as afterwards " suing for pardon/* 

Harley*s designs and situation were such as made 
him glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his ser- 
vice ; he therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, 
whether ever to confidence some have made a 
doubt ; but it would have been difficult to excite his 
zeal without persuading him that he was trusted, 
and not very easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in 
which the first hints and original plan of action 
are supposed to have been formed; and was one of 
the sixteen Ministers, or agents of the Ministry, 
who met weekly at each other's houses, and wea'e 
united by the name of " Brother/* 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate 
Tory, he conversed indiscriminately with all the 
wits, and was yet the friend of Steele; who, in the 
"Tatler,** which began in April, 1709, confesses the 
advantage of his conversation, and mentions some- 
thing contributed by him to his paper. But he was 
now immerging into political controversy j for the 
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year I7IO produced the " Examiner,^ (Jfwhidh 
Swift wrote thirty-three papers. In argUirteritf ft^ 
may be allowed to have the advantage ; for whefre 
a wide system of conduct^ and the "whble of a 
publick character, is laid open to inquiry, the a<N 
cuser having the choice of facts, must be very un-r 
skilful if he does not prevail ; but, with regard to 
wit, I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be found 
equal to those by which Addison opposed him% 

He wrote in the year 17II a " Letter to the Oc- 
" tdber Club," a number of Tory Gentlemen sent 
from the country to parliament, who formed thetti- 
selves into a club, to the number of about a hun- 
dred, and met to animate the zeal and raise the 
expectations of each other. They thought, with 
great reason, that the Ministers were losing opr 
portunities ; that sufficient use was not made oflSke 
ardour of the nation ; they called loudly for m<We 
chianges, and stronger efforts ; and demanded the 
punishment of part, and the dismission of there$t, 
of those whom they considered as publick robbers, 

Thyir eagerness was not gratified by the qu^edn, 
oif by Harley. The queen was probably slow be- 
cause ihe was afraid ; and Harley was slow because 
he W£ts doubtful : he was a Tory only by necessity, 
or for" convenience ; and, when he had power in his 
hands, had no settled purpose for which he should 
employ it ; forced to gratify to a certain degree the 
Tories who supported him, but unwilling to make 
his reconcilement to the Whigs utterly desperate, 

* Sheridan says, that Addison's lastWTiig Examiner was pub- 
lished Oct. 12, 1711 ; and Swift's first Examiner, on the 10th of 
the following November. 
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)lQd<H*rQ$p6Di]ied at once with the two expectants 
9i theCrown^ and kept, as has been observed, the 
#iiQCessioii undetermined. Not knowing what to 
idos^ he did nothing ; and, with the fate of a double 
dealer, at last he lost his power, but kept his 
enemies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with 
:the ** October Club ;'* but it was not in his power 
to quicken the tardiness of Harley, whom he stimu- 
lated as much as he could, but with little effect 
hHe that knows not whither to go, is in no haste to 
ionovew Harley, who was perhaps riot quick by 
»iliature, became yet more slow by irresolution ; and 
^iihas content to hear that dilatoriness lamented as 
rin^tural, which he applauded in himself as politick: 
M] . Without the Tories, however, nothing could be 
ii^one ; and, as they were not to be gratified, they 
)iiuafit be appeased; and the conduct of the Mi- 
;.mster, if it could not be vindicated, was to be 
. ' plausibly excused. 

Early in the next year he published a " Proposal 
.for correcting, improving, and ascertaining the 
English Tongue,** in a Letter to the Earl of Ox^ 
ford; written without much knowledge of the ge- 
. neral nature of language, and without any accurate 
- inquiry into the history of other tongues. The cer- 
tainty and stability which, contrary to all experi- 
) ence, he thinks attainable, he proposes to secure by 
instituting an academy ; the decrees of which every 
man would have been willing, and many would have 
been proud, to disobey, and which, being renewed 
by successive elections, would in a short time have 
differed from itself. 
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importance : he published (1712) the *^ Conduct oC 
the Allies," ten days before the Parliament assemN- 
bled. The purpose was to persuade the nation to 
a peace ; and never had any writer iQore succe^a^ 
The people, who had been amused with bon&es 
and triumphal processions, and locked with idoU 
atry on the General and his friends, who, as they 
thought, had made England the arbitressof nations^ 
were confounded between shame and rage, when 
they found that ** mines had been exhausted, aQd 
millions destroyed," to secure the Dutch or ag- 
grandize the emperor, without any advantage t^. 
ourselves ; that we had been bribing our neighbour^ 
to fight their own quarrel ; and that amongst qw t 
enemies we might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which ti^p 
nation was then first informed, that the war wd.8 
unnecessarily protracted to fill the pockets of JVforU 
borough ; and that it would have been o&ntimied . 
without end, if he could have continued hi^i annual 
plunder. But Swift,- 1 suppose, did not yet know 
what he has since writti^, that a commisaioni wan 
dr^wn which would have appointed him Genecii 
for life, had it not become ineffectual by tJbe TeB»- 
lution of Lord Cowper, who refused the seal. 

" Whatever is received^" «ay the achoojst ** ia 
received in proportion to the rec^inent.'^ T^k^ : 
power of a political treatise depends muiCh upooi / 
the disposition of the people ; the ^aiitm waa tkm : 
combustible, and a spark ^t it xku fire. It is boasbad, 
that, between November and January eleven ih&\§^ 
san4 were sold ; a great number at liiat tivo^^ "s^hm 
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4fi&i^h^mii ^ f^ ^m&dn of relets. To its pro*. 
]^ga.tibii<x;eftainlj no agency of power or influence 
ira» ^fv^nting. It farnisfaed arguments for conver- 
saSttottf speeches for debate, and materials for par- 
liamentary rescdutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder-wprk- 
ing pamphlet with cool perusal, will confess that its 
efficacy was supplied by the passions of its readers ; 
that it operates by the mere weight of facts, with 
very little assistance from the hand that produced 
them. 

This year (1712) he published his " Reflections 
oi^the Barrier Treaty," which carries on the design 
0t his ** Conduct of the Allies," and shows how 
little regard in that negotiation had been shown to 
the interest of England, and how much of the con- 
qu^ei^ed country had been demanded by the Dutch. 

•This was followed by " Remarks on the Bishop 
of Sarum's Introduction to his third Volume of the 
Hktory of the Reformation ;" a pamphlet which 
B»met pK^lished as an alarm, to warn the ttfttion 
of the approach of R)pery. Swift, who serais to 
hiv^e disliked the bishop with something more thatt 
pdMtical aversion, treats him like one Whom he is 
glad of an opportunity to insult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite and sup- 
posed confident of the Tory Ministry, was treated 
by all that depended on the Court with the respect 
whidhL dependents know how to pay. He soon 
b^an to feel part of the misery of greatness ; he 
thit could say that he knew him, considered him^ 
sdf asBaving fortune in his power. Commissions, 
solicitations, remonstrances crowded about him ;' 
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he was expected to do every saw'^ jbii(ttiNpj|«}f 
procure employment for one, aad to rfjUin it ffg ^ 
another. In assisting those who addressed «hii«i» . 
he reipresents himself as sujfficiently ' dilige&t i 4104 
desires to have others believe, what he prob^ily 
believed himself, that by hia interpo^tion sixany . 
Whigs of merit, and among tbein Addison and 
Congreve, were continued in their places* Bi|t 
every man of known influence has so many pe- 
titions which he cannot; grant, that he must n4(- 
cessarily offend more than he gratifies, because the 
preference given to one affords all the rest reason, ... 
for complaint. " When I give away a place," si^i4ii« 
Lewis XIV. ** I make an hundred disqontenA^^^^ 
and one ungrateful/* 

Much has been said of the equality and in^ 
pendence which he preserved in his conversatiiPiii^ ^^ 
with the Ministers; of the frankness of his re^ ,t 
monstrances, and the familiarity of his friendships :^ 
In accounts of this kind a few single incidents are 
set against thie general tenour of behavioui'. JNk>..,, 
man,i howcT^A oan pay a more servile tribute to t^e 
greali, than by sufferixi^g his liberty in their presence 
to SLggj:m^izehim,in his aw:n esteem. Setweea > 
different ranks of the community there is qeces^ n 
sarily.^oin^ distance; he who i? called by. his ^u-.,..^ 
perior to pass the interval, may properly accQ{^ ,^ 
the invitation; but petulance and obtrusion , ajCj9 
rarely produced by magnanimity ; nor have Q^^..^^ 
any nobler cause than the pride of importance .^ 
and the malice of inferiority. He who knows .hiq)^^^^ 
self necessary may set, while that necessity. ],^3jtj^ ^^^ 
a high vplue upon himself ; as, in a lower ^(^1^,,^ 
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« 

dS^o^i^^iiffWi^nt ^fninently skilful may be saacy; 
btrt he h saacy only because he is servile. Swift 
a py^ii rsto have preserved tfie kindness of the great 
wh^fi they wanted him no longer ; and theref<wre 
it mast be allowed, that the childish freedom, to 
which he seems enough inclined, was overpowered 
by his better qualities. 

His disinterestedness has likewise been men- 
tioned ; a strain of heroism which would have been 
in his condition romantick and superfluous. Eccle- 
siastical benefices, when they become vacant, must 
be given' away; and the friends of power may, if 
there be no inherent disqualification, reasonably 
expect tKem. Swift accepted (1713) the deanery 
of St. Patrick, the best preferment that his friends 
cavM venture to give him. That Ministry was in 
a great degree supported by the Clergy, who were 
not yet reconciled to the author of the ** Tale o£ 
a Tbb,** and would not without much discontent 
and indignation have borne to see him installed In 
an' English Cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lot*dO*- 
ford ; but he accepted afterwards a dratight of a 
thousand, upon the Exchequer, which was inter- 
cepted by the queen's death, and which he re- 
signed, as he says himself, " multa gemenSj with 
many a groan." 

In the midst of his power and his politicks, he 
ke|rt a journal of his visits, his walks, his interviews 
with Ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and 
transimtted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, 
to ^om he knew that whatever befel him was 
interi^srtitig, and no accounts could be too minute. 

VOL. III. c 
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Whether these diurnal trifles were properly, ex- 
posed to eyes which had never received any plea- 
sure from the presence of the Dean, may he rea«- 
scmably doubted : they have, however, some odd 
attraction; the reader, finding frequent mention 
of names which he has been used to consider as 
important, goes on in hope of infox'mation ; aUd as 
there is nothing to fatigue attention, if he is dis- 
appointed he can hardly complain. It is easy to 
perceive, from every page, that though ambitioti 
pressed Swift into a life of bustle, the wish for 
a life of ease was always returning* 

He went to take possession of his deanery as sopn 
as he had obtained it ; but he was not suffered to 
stay in Ireland more than a fortnight before hf . was 
recalled to England, that he might reconcile Lord 
Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look 
on one another with malevolence, which every day 
increased, and which Bolingbroke appeared to re^ 
tain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which, they 
boljh jdeparted discontented ; he procured a. second, 
which, onjy convinced him that the feud was it^ 
r,eaoQQil0able : he told them his oyiniout that; #11 
wftslost* This denunciation was contradicted, by 
Oxford ; but Bolingbroke whispered that he was 
right. 

Before Uiis vic^ent dissension had shattered <the 
Ministry, Swift had published, in the begim^fig 
of the year (1714), " The public Spirit of. the 
Whigs," in answer to " The Crisis,*' a pampUet 
for which Steele was expelled from the House i of 
Commons. Swift was now so far alienated tt»m 
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Ste^; iS^lhihk lilm no longer entitled to de- 
feiifcy,* and therefore treats him sometimes with 
iJcAftfiipt, and sometimes with abhorrence. 
^ 'In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in 
t^rtis so provoking to that irritable nation, that 
resolving " not to be offended with impunity/* the 
Scotch lords in a body demanded an audience of 
the queen, and solicited reparation. A proclama*> 
tion was issued, in which three hundred pounds 
lirere offered for the discovery of the author. From 
this storm he was, as he relates, " secured by a 
sleight ;*' of what kind, or by whose prudence, is 
iibt knpwn ; and such was the increase of his re- 

* j)iitation, that the Scottish " Nation applied agaia 
that' he would be their friend.** 

tie was become so formidable to the Whigs, that 
hi?! fiimiliarity with the Ministers was clamoured 
at in Parliament, particularly by two men, after- 
wards of great note, - Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his 
?rii*pOrtattce and designs were now at an end ; and 
«eeitig his services at last useless, he retired about 
Juiicf (l^l'^) into Bei^shire, Where, in the house 

• tef^ a friend, he wrote Wliat was then suppressed, 
;^K<? has since appeared under the title of ^* Pfee 

^^Til^ghts on^ the pi^sefnt State of Aflairsi" 

While be was waiting in this retirement for 
^mtB whic^h time or chance might bring to pass, 
^'*liW death of the queen broke down at once the 
'^^iWisle system of Tory politics ; and nothing re- 
1'>yilteed but to withdraw from the implacability 
^^jfi^ triumphant Whiggism, and shelter bimseftf in 
TttlteJivied oi»eurity. 

c 2 
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The accounts of his recq)tibn in Inelihd, ^ii^it 
by Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so cHffi^etrt, 
that the credit of the writers, both undoubtedly 
veracious, cannot be saved, but by supposing, what 
I think is true, that they speak of diferent titnefi. 
When Delany says, that he was received with 
respect, he means for the first fortnight, when he 
came to take legal pofssession ; and when Lord 
Orrery tells that he was pelted by the populaetS; 
he is to be understood of the time when, after the 
queen's death, he became a settled resident. ' * ^ 

The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some 
disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction ;' fcut 
it was soon discovered, that between prudence fdftid 
integrity, he was seldom in the wrong; and^tbMQ 
when he was right, his spirit did not easily ytdia 
to opposition. ;ool 

Having so lately quitted the tumults <Jf a partj^ 
and the intrigues of a court, they still kept'^htt 
thoughts in agitation, as the sea fluctuated a wkile 
•^hen the storm has ceased. He therefbhe SS0A 
his houirs with some historical attempts, relating^to 
the^' ChBtrtgt of the Ministers," and ."-the Cocidnot 
Off the Ministry/' He likewise is said «o httire 
written a; " History of the Four last Year^ of i^Hftefi 
Anne,'* which he began in her lifetime; and (af- 
terwards laboured with great attention, but 'nexife^ 
published. It was after his death in the hands ^bf 
Lord Orrery and Dr, King. A book under thittt 
title was published with Swift's name by^Bte. 
Lucas ; of which I can only say, that it t^isaf^li. 
by no means to correspond with the notions/ 4hat 
I had formed of it, from a conversati40it "tlfill^ 



1,4^9^ ]if»i(d between the Kad of Orrery and ojd 

.Swifjt.qtaw, much against his will, commenced 
Irist^nan for life, and was to contrive how he might 
he. best accomoiodated in a country where he con* 
sidered himself as in a state of exile. It seems that 
hi3 fir^t recoujrse was to piety. The thoughts of 
death rushed upon him, at this time, with such 
incessant importunity, that they took possessioi) 
oil fbis mind, when he first waked, for many year9 
together. 

;, r^He^ened his house by a publick table two days 
iii}^Qek> and found his entertainments gradually 
fi^uented by more and more visitants of learning 
aKq<)ing:the men, and of elegance among the women. 
MmM Johnson had left the country, and lived ia 
lodgings not far from the deanery. On his publick 
jday^t^he regulated the table, but aj^eared at it Us 
a < mere <guest, like other ladies* 

Onotber days he often, dined,, at a stated pricey 
*mitii Mr. Worral, a clergyman of hi$ ci^^ajt, 
whose i bouse, was recomn^ended by t^ie. pecpl^af 
oeataeslt and pleasantry of his wife. • To <;his>frug^ 
fiaode.of living, he was first disposed by care to pfty 
fsosie debts which he had cpi\tracted, and h#. qov^ 
Jtiniiedit for the plefisure of accumulating^ mwi^. 
%Hi9<tivarice, however, was not suffered to obstruct 
idler daima of his dignity; he was served in plate, 
Mti «sed to say that he was the poorest gentleman 
.iHilrdliand that ate upon plate, and the richest that 
^Iwed without a coach. 

ti;MHaw. he spent the rest of his time, and how he 
rig^^plo}^. his hours of study, has beeu M^wrejl 
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with hopeless curiosity. For who cao^^ive aa^aor 
count of another's studies? Swift was not tUkelj^Tj to 
admit any to his privacies, or to impatt a minidle 
account of hi s business or Msi kJfiUKe*. : 1 1 

- Soon after (17I6) in bis fortyrainth year» he wm 
privately married to Mrs» Johnson, by Dn A^he^ 
Bishop of Clogher, a^s I>j. Madden told me^ in the 
garden. The marriage wade no change in tism^ 
mode of life ; they lived in different housea, -as 
before > nor did she ever lodge in the deanery Imt 
when Swift was smzed with a fit of giddiness. ^t)It 
would be difficult,*' says Lord Orrery, " to prove 
that they were ever afterwards together withoilt 
a third person." ■ \ 

The dean of St. Patrick's lived in a. privaie 
manner, known and regarded only by his friends ; 
iill, about the year I7SO, he, by a pamphlet, jre- 
commended to the Irish the use, and consequeally 
the improvement, of their manufiicture. For a wsm 
to use the productions of his own labour is stii^^y 
a natural ri^t^ and to like best what he makes 
himself is a natural passion. But to excite this 
passion, and enforce this right, appeared so cri- 
minal to those who had an interest in the Englteh 
trade, that the printer was imprisoned; and^^as 
Hawkesworth justly observes, the attention of the 
publidc being by this outrageous resentment tttmed 
upon the proposal, the author was by cousequeace 
made popular* 

In 1723 died Mrs* Van Homrigh, a womau made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignomipi- 
ously distinguished by the name of Vanessa^ wbose 
conduct has been already suffidently disciiised» wd 



whose histaty is too well known to be minutely 
repeated. ' She was a young woman fond of litera- 
tdve^ whom Decanus^ the dean, called Cadenus by 
transposition of iiae letters, took pleasure in direct- 
ing and instructing : till, from being proud of his 
praise, she grew fond of his person. Swift was 
dien about forty-seven, at an age when vanity is 
strongly excited by the amorous attention of a 
young woman. If it be said that Swift should have 
cAueeked a passion which he never meant to gratify, 
*f ^course must be had to that extenuation which he 
so much despised, ** men are but men :'' perhaps, 
howt^ver, he did not at first know his own mind, and, 
as he represents himself, was undetermined. For 
•bisr <admiseion of her courtship, and his indulgence 
irf'her hopes after his marriage to SteMa, no other 
bonest plea can be found than that he delayed a 
disagreeable discovery from time to time, dreading 
tite immediate bursts of distress, and watching for 
k fevourable moment. She thought herself neg- 
leeted, and died of disappointment, having ordered 
by her will the poem to be published, in whi^h 
Oadentes had proclaimed her excellence, and eoh- 
fessed his love. The effedt of the pubHeation upon 
'the Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany: — 
. . i : ^ 1 have good reason to believe that they both 
werd greatly shocked and distressed (though it 
may be differently) upon this occasion. The Dean 
made a tour to the south of Ireland, for about two 
''months, at this time, to dissipate his thoughts, and 
give place to dbloquy. And Stella retired (upon 
the^ earnest invitation of the owner) to the house 
' uf.a cheerftil, generous, good-natured friend of 
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the Dean's, whom she always jnuok loved «md 
boooured. There my informer oftea saw her; 
aiul, I have reason to believe, used his sttmost. eo** 
deavours to relieve, support, and amuse :.her> in 
this sad situation. : : : 

. '^ One little incident he told nie of . on tha^ <:^ 
^c^sion I think I shall never forget 4 . As his friei^ 
was an hospitable, open-^heartedman, well-beloved^ 
and largely acquainted, it happened one day tbat 
some gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who wwe 
strangers to Stella's situation ; and as the poei^^f 
Qademm and Vanessa was then the general topic of 
conversation, one of them, said, * Surely that Vi«> 
essa must be an extraordinary wpman^ that coibJLd 
inspire the Dean to write so finely upon hat.* 
]Atb. Johnson smiled, and answered, ' that ^be 
thought that point not quite so clear ; foe it iwfM 
well known that th^a Dean could write finely upQQ 
a.br<oom-stick/?' ,, 

Th0 great acquisition of esteem ajad ii»fli2(&]!i«» 
isv^^ in^dp by the 'SDnapier's Letters,** in 17K4. 
QpeWood^vpf :Wdfeverhampton, in Stajfordshke^ a 
iqsH^ enter|xr|sing and rapacious, had, as is said, by 
ft' W9^^^^ 1 itQ . the . I)uchess of Mu«ster, ^ obtaineii a 
p^1jent,.,e|i[\ppwering hiiu to coin one hwiKlr-ed asij 
Q^ty thppBand pounds of halfpence, a^d ^^fthp^q^ 
fpr the kingdom of Ireland, in which thejce wa§i9 
yery inconvenient and embarrassing scarcity ^ 
copper coin ; so that it was possible to run in df^bt 
upon i^ credit of a piece of money ; for the coofc 
or ke^er of an alehouse could not refuse to suppler 
a man that bad silver in his hand, and the bp^^ 
)vpfil^ n^t leave his money \yithQut chiuige* e - >, 
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J n^ Tbe ppojtQt mM ^therefqrc^ plausible. The scar- 
iciis]^ which} was already great, Wood took care to 
-aftake^ greater ) by agents who gathered up the old 
idalfpence^aadiwas about to turn his brass into 
gold, by pouring the treasures of his new mint 
«poti Ireknd^ when Swift, finding that the metal 
mas debased to an enormous degree, wrote letters, 
Moder the tiamie of M. B. Drapier^ to show the 
&ISL^ of receiving, and the mischief that must en- 
atte by giving gold and silver for coin worth per- 
haps not a third part of its nominal value. 
»^ The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was uni- 
vers/ally refused ; but the governors of Ireland con- 
l»dered resistance to the king's patent as highly 
btiminal j and one Whitshed, th6n Chief Justice, 
who had tried the printer of the former padnphlet, 
and, sent out the jury nine times, till by claniout 
afi4' menaces they were frighted into a special 
verdict, now presented the Drapier, but could 
net prevail on the grand jury to find thebill. » 
i Lord Cai?teret and the Privy Golinoil |iublisbed 
a pTOclamation, offering th^ee feuUdred pounds for 
discovering the author of the Fburth Letter, Swifft 
had concealed Iriroself from his printers anVl- trusted 
only ' his biiitler, who transcribed the paper; -The 
feClali j' itomediatdy after the appearance of the pro- 
clamation, strolled from the house, and staid out 
iSiL night, and part of the next day. There was 
l^asoii enough to fear that he had betrayed his 
ibiaster for the reward; but he came home, and 
t(h«I>ean ordered him to put off his livery, and 
teafre- the house ; " for,'* says he, " I know that 
my life is in your power, and I will not bear, out 
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«ff fear, either your insolence or negligence/* The 
man excused his fault with great submission^ and 
begged that he might be confined in the h<Ki8e 
while it was in his power to endanger the master '; 
but the Dean resolutely turned him out, without 
taking further notice of him, till the tcarm of tiae 
information had expired, and then received hem 
again. Soon afterwards he ordered him and (fee 
rest of his servants into his presence, withiiiuLt 
telling his intentions, and bade them take notice 
that their fellow-servant was no longer Robert the 
butler } but that his integrity had made him Mr. 
Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's, an officer whose 
income was between thirty and forty pounds a 
year ; yet he still continued for some years to eeir\Fe 
his old master as his butler *. ' > > 

Swift was known from this time by the appel- 
lation of The Dean. He was honoured by the 
populace as the champion, patron, suid instn;»ctor 
of Ireland ; and gained such power as, considered 
both in its extent and duration, scarcely any man 
iaas ever enjoyed without greater wealth or higber 
istation. 

He was from this important year the oracle of 
the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by can- 
s^uence was feared and courted by ail to whom 
the kindness of the traders or the populace was 
necessary. The Drapier .was a sign ; the Draphr 
was a health; and which way soever the eye. or 
the ear was turned, some tokens were found af die 
nation^s gratitude to the Drapier. 

* A different account is given bf Sheridan^ in his Life <tf Sirift, 
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. The bluest ims indeed great ; he had rescued 
Ind^iidfraai a very oppressive and predatory iiw 
vassob jiiand tibe popularity which he had gain^ 
lie.' was diligwit to ke^, by appearing forward and 
zealous on leveary occasion where the public interest 
. was supposed to' be. involved. Nor did he mudi 
acmple to boast his influence; for when, upon 
some attempts to regulate the coin, Archbishop 
Boulter, tiien one of the Justices, accused him of 
exasperating the people, he exculpated himself by 
aaying, ^*Ifl had Hfted up my finger, they would 
have torn you to pieces." 

• But the pleasure of popularity was soon inter- 
rupted by domestic misery. Mrs. Johnson, whose 
eimversation was to him the great softener of the 
ills of life, began in the year of the Drapier^s 
i;riumph to decline ; and two years afterwards was 
so wasted with sickness, that her recovery was 
aomadered as hopeless* 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited 
by Lord BoUngfarokd to pa«3 the winter with hitai 
in France ; but this call of calamity hastened him 
to Ireland, where perhaps his presence <x>ntri* 
Imted'to restore her to imperfect land tottering 
health. 

He was now so much at ease, that (17^) he 

-i^turned to England, where he Defected three 

' volumes of Miscdlanies in conjunction with Pope, 

mho prefixed a querulous and apol(^ticai Preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world 
** Gulliver's Travels ;** a production so new said 
:^«tf ange^ that it filled the reader with a mingled emo- 
tion of merriment and amazement. It was received 
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with such avidity, that the price of the»ftfst«dltioi^* 
was raised before the second could be made-; it WttP 
read by the high and the low, the learned' and il:-> 
literate. Criticism was for a while lost in wondler ; 
no rules of judgment were applied to a book written 
in open defiance of truth and regularity. But when 
distinctions came to be made, the part which gare 
the least pleasure was that which describes the 
Flying Island, and that which gave most disgust 
must be the history of Houyhnhnms. J 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his 
new work, the news of the king's death arrived^j: 
and he kissed the hands of the new king and quM^ 
three days after their accession. '• it> 

By the queen, when she was princess, he^hlfd 
been treated with some distinction, and was W4dl 
received by her in her exaltation ; but whether ^shd 
gave hopes which she never took care to satiisfyj or 
he formed expectations which she nevefr meant >tt» 
raise, the event was, that he always aiberwardb 
thought on her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promise of some 
iH6dals 'which she engaged to send him. 

I'bnow not whether she had not, in ber turn; 
some reason for complaint. A letter was sent ber^ 
not so iXLUch entreating, as requiring tver patronage 
of Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who Wtts 
then begging subscriptions for her Poems. To ttfii 
Letter was subscribed the name of Swift, and ithflOl 
all the appearance of his diction and sentimeUti^ 
but it was not written in his hand, and had softntf 
little improprieties. When he was charged with this 
letter, he laid hold of the inaccuracies, and u)rged 
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the iiiaprobsbility of the accusation ; but never de^ 
lab^iit:: be shuffles between cowardice and vera* 
cityirfind talks big when he says nothing*. 
. ! Hi^ seems desirous enough of recommencing 
Cfwrtiei*, and endeavoured to gain the kindness of 
Mx$. Howard, remembering what Mrs. Masham 
had performed in former .times: but his flatteries 
were, like those of other wits, unsuccessful ; the 
tedy either wanted power, or had no ambition of 
poetical immortality. 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddiness, and again heard of the sickness and 
dangfx of Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house 
of Pope, as it seems, with very little ceremony, 
finding " that two sick friends cannot live toge- 
ttea?^" and did not write to him till he found 
hituself at Chester. 

uyHe^mraed to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was 
^tnkiifig into the grave, and, after a languishing 
deos^rof about two months, died in. heiP forty- 
i^iirfcb year, on January 28, 17^8. How much hcf 
WAshediher life, his papers show; nor can.it.bie; 
doubted that he. dreaded the death of ber wh,Q|)f^ 
herjoved most^ aggravated by the consoioy9U(ess 
tbnf himself had hastened it. 

Seauty and the power of pleasing-, the greatest 
esKternal advantages that woman can desire or po&r 
gess,. were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The 
man. whom she had the misfortune to love was, ap 
JitiBBy observes, fond of singularity, a.nd desirous 
to wake a mode of happiness for himself, dlfkvfi;!^ 

''''*' For his defence from the charge^ consult Sheridan's Life of 
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dfrom the general course of things and^'oarddr o£ 
Providence. From the time of her arrival iti Iiie- 
land he seems resolved to keep her in his power, 
and therefore hindered a match soffioiently advan- 
tageous, by accumulating tmraasonable demands, 
and prescribing conditions that oould not be per- 
formed. While she was at her own disposal be 
did not consider his possesion os secure ; resent- 
ment, ambition, or caprice, might separate them ; 
he was therefore resolved to make *^ assurance 
double sure," and to appropriate her by a private 
marriage, to which he had annexed the expeete- 
tion of all the pleasures of perfect friendship, 
without the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. But 
with thijs state poor Stella was not satisfied ; she 
never was treated as a wife, and to the woiid she 
had the appearance of a mistress. She lived auj- 
lenly on, in hope that in time he would own 
and receive her ; but the time did not cfmxe iiU 
the change of his manners and deprivation of his 
mind m^uie her tell him, wheai he offered to ac- 
knowledge her, that ^^ it was too late.'' She then 
igdVie up herself to sorrowful reaentmeot, md died 
inndeir the tyranny of him, by whom, she was in 
the highest degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this etoentsick ten- 
4iemes3, by which the laws of aatfyre^wece vnodbtifced 
to restrain her, cuidosity will in^re ; but how 
shall it be gratifi^ ? Swift was a lover ; his tes- 
timony may be suspected. Delaay aaid the Jn^h 
saw with Swift's eyes, and therefore add little 
confirmation^ That she was virtuous, beautiful, 
and elegant, in a very high degree, such adim^- 
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tiQii>&om Bmh a lover makei^ it very probable : but 
abe had not much literature, for she could not 
spell her owa language ; and of her wit, so loudly 
vaunted^ the smart sayings which Swifl himself 
has collected afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's " Letter to a Lady on her 
Marriage/' may be allowed to doubt whether his 
opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be 
admitted ; foi^, if his general thoughts on women 
were such as he exhibits, a very little sense in 
a. lady would enrapture, and a very little virtue 
would astonish him* Stella's supremacy, there- 
fore, was perhaps only local ; she was great, be- 
cause her associates were little* 

In some Remarks lately published on the Life 
of Swift, his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or 
doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden 
txAd me, related her melancholy story to Dr. Sheri- 
dan, when he attended her as a clergyman to pre- 
pare her for death ; and Delany mentions it not 
with doidit, but only with regret* Swift never 
mentioned her without a sigh. The rest of bis 
life was Bpent in Ireland, in a country to which 
not ev^L power almost despotick^ n^r flattery al- 
most idolatrous, could reconcile him. He some- 
times wished to visit ^gland, but always found 
.'^oine reason of delay. He tells Pope, in the de^ 
Vv'cUne of life, that he hopes once more to see him ; 
-^.¥ but if not," says he, " we must part as all hu- 
imin beings have parted/' 
. i < After liie death of Stella, his benev(4ence was 
. I ;€lontcacted, and his severity exasperated ; he drove 
;fais acquaintance from his table, and wondered why 
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Ije was deserted. But h^ conU|}^«4Jkits£(*T9Aff^^#^ 

to the publick, and wrote froti) tiqae,*!^ ttlt^f Hf^ 
directions, admonitions, or cen^i}e^r|a9otl^(^^rll 
gence of affairs, in liis opinion, made prop^ ; 9R^A 
nothing fell from his pen in vain,: ... :^ f)>fti[ 

In a short poem on the Presbyt^ri^nsi, vfh<H»|o 
he always regarded with detestation^ he besfcowedr^, 
one stricture upon Bette&worth, a lawyer emineiiS.jj 
for his insolence to the clergy, which, from veq)f,,) 
considerable reputation, brought him into imm^:ri 
diate and universal contempt. Betteswortb, i^-^icf 
raged at his disgrace and loss, went to Swift, mJ|#4 Hi 
demanded whether he was the author of t^^id 
poem? ** Mr. Bett^esworth,'* answered hew^j/SJuo 
wa$ in my youth acquainted, with great law^n^^^ffog 
who, knowing my disposition to satire, ^dy^^^^ii 
mo, that if any scoundrel or blockhead whx)m|| 
had lampooned should ask, * Are you the ituhiui 
thor of this paper?' I should tell him that I.w9^i!^: 
not the author; and therefore I tell you, Mr^t i 
Bettes worth, that I am not the author of theses .r 
lin^s/* , , 

Bettes^orth was so little satisfied with this ao- ^ 
count, that he publickly professed his xesolation of . 
a violent and corporal revenge ; but the inhabit- 
ants of St. Patrick's district embodied themselves * 
in the Dean^s defence. Bettesworth declared in . j 
Parliament, that Swift had deprived him of twelve I 
hundred pounds a year. .^ . «,> 

Swift was popular a while by another mod&i«f. :>j» 
beneficence. He set aside some hundreds to be,, .! 
lent in small sums to the poor, from five shillings, 
I think, to five pounds. He took no interest^ and 
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oAiy tbqMr^d thaft^atf epayment, a small fee should 
be ^t^ to the accomptant : but he required that 
the' day of promised payment should.be exactly 
kept. ' A seVtre Mid punctilious temper is ill qua- 
lified for transactions with the poor^ the day was 
often broken, and the loan was not repaid. This 
might have been easily foreseen ; but for this Swift 
hafd made no provision of patience or pity. He 
ordfef^d his debtors to be sued. A severe creditor 
has no popular character ; what then was likely to 
be sAid of him who employs the catchpoll under 
the*i|)pearance of charity? The clamour against 
hlAi^H^as loud, and the resentment of the populace 
outrageous j he was therefore forced to drop his 
schema, and own the folly of expecting punctual- 
ity^ftom the poor*. 

ttis asperity continually increasing, condemned 
him; %o solitude; and his resentment of solitude 
sbsE^iJted his asperity. He was not, however, 
totally deserted ; some men of learning, and some 
wottien of elegance, often visited him ; and he 
wrote from time to time either verse or prose ; of 
his verses he willingly gave copies, and is supposed 
to have felt no discontent when he saw them 
printed. His favourite maxim was^ "Vive la 
bagWelte:*' he thought trifles a necessary part o? 
life, arid perhaps found them necessary to himself. 
It seettis impossible to him to be idle, and his dis- 
orders made it difficult or dangerous to be long 
serioudy studious, or laboriously diligent. The 
love of ease is always gaining upon age, and he 

* TKis accoimt is conti^icted by Mr. SLisridan. 
VOL. Ifl. D 
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had one temptation to petty amusemeBts peculiMr 
to himself; whatever he did, he was sure to l)«ar 
applauded ; and such was his predominance oi^fsr 
all that approached, that all their applauses wer^ 
probably sincere. He that is much flattered soon 
learns to flatter himself: we are commonly taught 
our duty by fear or shame, and how can they act 
upon the man who hears nothing but his ovm 
praises ? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness aivd 
deafness grew more frequent, and his deafness 
made conversation difiicult; they grew likewise 
more severe, till in 17^6, as he was writing :|i 
poem called " The Legion Club," he was seizefi 
with a fit so painful and so long continued, that Ise 
never after thought it proper to attempt any work 
ofthought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was 
therefore no liberal entertainer ; but was less fru- 
gal of his wine than of his meat. When his 
friends of either sex came to him, in expectation 
of a dinner, his custom was to give every one a 
3hilling, that they might please themselves with 
their provision. At last his avarice grew too 
powerful for his kindness; he would refusie « 
bottle of wine, and in Ireland no man visits wht^re 
he cannot drink. ,, 

Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted 
from study, he had neither business nor amusct* 
ment ; for, having by some ridiculous resolutioi^, 
or mad vow, determined never to wear spectacles, 
he could make little use of books in his latter yeasvi; 
his ideas therefore, being neither renovated by dis- 
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temiMe^ hor increased by i^eading, wore gradually 
away; and left his mihd vacant to the vexations oi 
the hour, tiU at laist his anger was heightened into 
madness. 

He however permitted one book to be publisl)edy 
which had been thei production of former years ; 
** Polite Conversation/* which appeared in 1798. 
The *' Directions for Servants" wai printed 6ooii 
after his death. These two performance* show a 
tnind incessantly attentive, and, when it was not 
-employed upon great things, busy with minute oc- 
currences. It is apparent that he must have had 
the habit of noting whatever he observed ; for slich 
k number of pirticiil&rs could never have beet 
assembled by the power of recollection. 
' 'He grew more violent, and his mental po^^'ert 
declined, till (1741) it was found necessary that 
Itegal guardians should be appointed of his person 
and fortune. He now lost distinction. His niad- 
ness was compounded of rage and fatuity. The 
last face that he knew was that of Mrs. Whitewayj 
and her he ceased to know in a little time. His 
ttieat was brought him cut into mouthfuls ; but he 
would never touch it while the servant staid, and 
at last, after it had stood perhaps an hour, would 
eat it walking ; for he continued his old habit, and 
was on his feet ten hours a-day. 
• Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his 
left eye, which swelled it to the size of an egg^ 
•with boils in other parts; he was kept long waking 
with the pain, and was not easily restrained by five 

cdttendants from tearing out his eye. 

d2 
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The tumour at last subsided ^ and k short iht^^al 
of reason ensuing, in which he knew hiii 'phyj^{c&K& 
and his family, gave hopes of his recoverjr';^ Ibtit 
in a few days he sunk into a lethargic stupiflity, 
motionless, heedless, and speechless. But it is 
.said, that after a year of total silence, when his 
housekeeper, on the 30th of November, told him 
that the usual bonfires and illuminations were pre- 
paring to celebrate his birthday, he answered, ** It 
is all folly ; they had better let it alone." ' ' ' ^ 

It is remembered that he afterwards spoke ndV 
and then, or gave sotne intimation of a meaniii^; 
but at last sunk into a perfect silence, whidh b6il- 
tinued till about the end of October, 1744, '^^Htti, 
in his seventy-eighth year, he expired withdiitf % 
struggle. ''^^^'^ 
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1^ PP^I^N.^m^aa coBsid^red as an author, it is just 
^9^,eif tUQ^te his powers by their effects* In the reign 
pi^fQueen Anne he turned the stream of popularity 
^gmn^t the Whigs, and must be confessed to have 
diqtated for a time the political opinions of the 
JBngUdb nation. In the succeeding reign he de- 
livered Ireland from plunder and oppression ; and 
jihowed that wit, confederated with truth, had such 
:force as authority was unable to resist. He said 
truly of himself, that Ireland " was his debtor." 
^jWasfrom the time when he first began to patron- 
.lO;^ ,tbe Irish, that they may date their riches and 
.pxgsperity. He taught them first to know their own 
/jO^l^st^ their weight, and their strength, and gave 
^t^g^^pirit to assert that equality with their fellow- 
subjects to which they have' ever since been mak- 
ing vigorous advances, and to claim those rights 
which they have at last established. Nor can they 
be ^charged with ingratitude to their benefactor ; 
for they reverenced him as a guardian and obeyed 
him as a. dictator. 

' In his works he has given very different , spe- 
cimens both of sentiments and expression. His 
" Tale of a Tub" has little resemblance to his 
other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapid* 
ity of mind, a copiousness of images, and vivacity 
of diction, such as he afterwards never possessed, 
or never exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and 
peculiar, that it must be considered by itself ; what 
is tr^ie of that, is not true of any thing else which 
he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tehour of 
easy language, which rather trickles than floWs. 
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His delight mths ia sunplioity. That He Im Ul«.his 
works BO metaphor, as has been said, is not truQ $ 
but his few metaphors seem to. be received gather 
by necessity than choice* He studied purity ; and 
though perhaps all his strictures aire not exact, yet 
it is hot often that solecisms can be found; and 
whoever depends on his authority may generally 
conclude himself safe. His sentences are never too 
much dilated or contracted ; and it will not be .easy 
to find any embarrassment in the complication of 
his clauses, any inconsequence in his connexioi^ 
or abruptness in his transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, wbicb 
are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated 
by sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious seiu 
tences, or variegated by far-sought learning. He 
pays no court to the passions ; he excites neither 
surprise nor admiration; he always understands 
himself;, and his readers always understand him t 
the peruser of Swift wants little previous knowt 
ledge; it wUl be sufficient that he is acquainted with 
comm^on wondn and common things ; he is neither 
requirisd to mouDt elevations, nor to explore prcrfun* 
diti^j his passage is always on a le^el, along solid 
ground, without asperities, without obstruction* , 

Thiis easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift's desire to attain, and for having attained he 
deserves praise. For purposes merely didactick^ 
when something is to be told that was not knowi| 
l>efore, it is the best mode ; but against that in- 
attention by which known truths are suffered te 
lie neglected, it makes no provision ; it instructs^ 
but does not persuade. 



By hU political education he wiis associated with 
the Whigs ; bat he deserted them when they de^ 
sorted their principles, yet without running into 
the contrary extreme; he continued throughout 
his life to retain the disposition which he assigns 
to the ^^ Church^f-England Man," of thinking 
commonly with the Whigs of the State, and with 
the Tories of the Church. 

' He was a churchman, rationally zealous ; he de^ 
sired the prosperity, and maintained the honour of 
^he Clergy ; of the Dissenters he did not wish to 
infringe the toleration, but he opposed their en- 
eroachnients. 

« To his duty as Dean he was very attentive* He 
latans^d the revenues of his church with exact eco- 
isbmy ; and it is said by Delany, that more money 
was, under his direction, laid out in repairs, than had 
^Nrcr been ,in the same time since its first erection. 
Of bis choir be was eminently careful; and, though 
be neither loved nor understood music, took care 
that all the singers were well qualified, admitting 
nonie without the testimony of skilfiil judges. 
' In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramentai ele* 
pie&ts in tiie most solemn and devout manner with 
fais own hand. He came to church every morning, 
preached commonly in hi^ turn, and attended th^ 
evening anthem, that it might not be negligently 
{performed. 

-« He read the service, '^ rather with a strongs 
mervous voice, than in a graceful manner; his 
¥^te was fibarp and high-tcmed, rather than ttBt^ 
monious/' 
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He entered upon tlm clericid ^ftie >94th ihopfe i6 
excel in preaching ; but compbinad^. th«tpfi(aiii tiU 
time of his political controvefflieiSy l^'hebould^erilgr 
preach pamphlets/' This censuite of dbimBel^' if 
judgment be made from those sermons ^villiob hai^ 
been printed, was unreasonably severe.^ - • \ 
'• The suspicions of bis .irreligi^iti proceeded in a 
great measure from his dread of hjrpocrisy ; instead 
of wishing to seem better, he delighted in seeming 
worse than he was* He went in London to eirly 
prayers, lest he should be seen at church ; he read 
prayers to his servants every morning with such 
dexterous secrecy, that Dr. Delany was six months 
in his house before he knew it; .He was notfooiy 
careful to hide the good which he did,.butmil^p- 
ingly incurred the suspicion of evil which hetdid 
jiot. He forgot what himself had formerly asseited, 
that hypocrisy is less mischievous thanopen^sm- 
.piety« Dr,r Delany, with all bis zeal for his honoui^, 
has justly condemned this part of his character. - 
, T«be persoo: of Swift had not many recom- 
iBencbfttiiobsL. He had a kind of muddy oompkstibn, 
.f^hicAi> (fhiough. be washed himself' with oifiekital 
laeeul^ulosjily^ did not look clean He^had a coun^ 
itenanee-^our and severe, whieh he seldoiii soffaened 
hy any appearance of gaiety. He stubbornly re- 
jsisted any tendency U^ laughter. ! 

To his domestics he was naturally rough ; suuiha 
man of a rigorous temper, with that vigUande of 
painute attention which his works discover, must 
have been a master that few could bear. That he 
waa disposed to do his servants s^ood^ on importiult 
ocwsious, is no great mitigation ; {^enefaotionican 



^sfit^Titeir2£di^tywnmc peeViftfan^si^ is ^erpelual. 
Ha did^nMii ^ilphf^ tbe^ servants of others. Otic^^ 
iKftreri he' dined sdione with the Earl of Orrerjr, he 
teidlirf'oiieiiiat waited in the room, •• That man 
faas, since we' sat to the table, committed fifteen 
faults." What'the fafulte were, Lord Orrery, from 
whofn I heard the story, had not been attentive 
Enough to discover. My number may perhaps not 
be exact. 

In his economy he practised a peculiar and ofkh- 
Bive parsimony, without disguise or apology. Th'fe 
-practice of saving being once necessary, became 
Jiafaitua], and grew first ridiculous, and at last de- 
testable. But his avarice, though it might excludfe 
•]|)leasure, was never suffered to encroach updn hfe 
^virtue. He was frugal by inclination, but Ubersd 
by principle; and if the purpose to which he'd^ 
•stined his Kttle accumulations be remembei'ed, with 
his distribution of occasional charity, it will perhap[s 
appear that he only liked one mode of expensb 
-better than another, and saved iiierel}f ^ki he 
jnight have something to gim ^ did^^>g@M(r 
»rifch by injuring his successors, but.left^bo<Jt liaf- 
^acor anA tfae^Deanery more valuable thto he^f^lid 
itfaem;«^Wi4h all this talk of his covetousne^s "AiiA 
generosity, it should be remembered, that be ^s 
never rich. The revenue of his Deanery was not 
nohiieh more than seven hundred a year. 
•^ His beneficence was not graced with tenderness 
tor 'civility; he relieved without pity, and assisted 
without kindness ; so that those who were fed' by 
ihim could hardly love him. 
ni oHe made a rule tohim^lf to give but tme piece 
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at a time, and therefore always stored hi* pocket 
with coins of different value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a 
manner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently 
considering that singularity, as it implies a con- 
tempt of the general practice, is a kind of defiance 
which justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he, 
therefore, who indulges peculiar habits, is worae • 
than others, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope* may afford 
a specimen. — 

** Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mis- 
taken by strangers for ill-nature. — 'Tis so odcJi 
that there *s no describing it but by facts. Ftt 
tell you onfe that first comes into my head. Ch^ 
evening Gay and I went to see him : you know 
how intimately we were all acquainted. On o«a* 
coming in, * Heyday, gentlemen' (says the Doctor), 
* what 's the meaning of this visit ? How came ypti 
to leave the great Lords that you are so fond <rf, 
to come hither to see a poor Dean !' — * Because 
we would rather see you than any of them.* — 'Ay^ 
any one that did not know so well as I do might 
believe you. But since you are come, I must gftk 
some supper for you, I suppose.* — * No, Doctoa^, 
we have supped already.* — ' Supped already ? that *s 
impossible! why, *tis not eight o'clock yet. — That's 
very strange ; but if you had not supped, I must 
have got something for you. — Let me see, what 
should I have had ? A couple of lobsters ; ay, that 
would have done very well j two shillings — starts, 
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m^l^d^v^i hi^^n^ mU drink a gla9S of wine wilb 
me, though you supped so much before your uifiuai 
time only to. spaire my pocket?' — * No, we had 
ijatber talk witji you than drink with you/ — * But 
if you haid supped with me» as in all reason you 
eugbt to have done, you must then have dranb 
with me. — A bottle of wine, two shillings — ^tWQ 
^nd two is four, and one is five; just two and 
sixpence a-piece. There, Pope, there 's half » 
ecciwn for you, and there 's another, for you, sir j 
for I won't save any thing by you, I am det^r* 
wmed^* — ^This was all said and done with his usual 
^^riousness on such occasions; and, in spite of 
fir^ry thing we could say to the contrary, he ac- 
t^Uy obUged us to take the money/' 
^ ( Jn4he intercourse of familiar life, he indulged his 
^po^lion to petulance and sarcasm, and thoughi| 
j^XMQlf injured if the licentiousness of his raillery^^ 
the freedom of his censures, or the petulance of 
Im frolics, was rei?ented or repressed. He pre- 
donunated oyer his companions with very high 
ascendency, and probably would bear none ovec 
wb$)ra he could not predominate. To gi^e him 
advice waft, M the style of his frieiad Delany„ ^^tQi 
venture to speak to bim/' This customary jiiif^ 
penoidty soon grew too delicate for truth ; and 
ilkWifi;, with all his penetration, allowed himself to 
be delighted with low flattery. 

^On all common occasions, he habitually affects a 
sl^le of a;*r0gaoce, and dictates rather than per«> 
sj^ades. This authoritative and magisterial Ian* 
guage he expected to be received as hi« peculiar 
tx^de of jocularity : but he apparently flattered his 
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own lurreganoe by an aassumed iO|p(^Ki(H(!|fl^{!» 1)| 
which he was ironical only ioihem^Bevtl^^j^i^W^ 
to the submissive sufficiently serious* • . .[ ^) 

He told stories with great felicity, and deljghjlE^d 
in doing what he knew himself to do well ; he was 
therefore captivated fay the respectful silence of ft 
steady listener, and told the same tales too often.f 

He did not, however, claim the sight of talkjag^ 
alone ; for it was his rule, when he had spoken it 
Biinute, to give room by a pause for any olJMdr 
speaker. Of time, on all occasions, he was an €l|:- 
act computer, and knew the minutes required 'to 
^rery common operation. . u 

It may be justly supposed that there wa$ ia bJ^ 

.conversation, what appears so frequently m}^m 

Letters^ an affectation of familiarity with the giteoib, 

an 'ambition of momentary equality souglkt '^tr;i 

enjoyed- by the neglect of those ceremonies wkiidi 

curtom has established as the barriero • biMween 

-one order of society and another. ^ This trans- 

^greteiom of regularity was by himself and - his ad- 

•^nliters^ tdrmed greatness of soul. But a great mind 

-^divdafaiB to hold any thing by courtesy, suad tbere- 

i&)ie nivner usurps what a lawful daimant may tajsie 

^a^Bpuvy; He that encroaches on another's digt^^^ 

^fiutis 'himself in his power; he is either repell^ 

with helpless indignity, or endured by clemency 

and condescension. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his 
Letters can be supposed to afford any evidenq^, 
he was not a man to be either loved or elivi^; 
He seems to. have wasted life in discontent, by 
the rage of neglected pride, and the langui^ment 



1!^ «MUeM«efd deftiie. He i« querulom and &srti. 
IlibuB,- arrogdtJt and tnafignant ; he scarcely speaks 
of himself but with indignant lamentations, or of 
bt!ft^ but wUfa insolent superiority whmi he is 
gay, and with augry c(Hitempt when he is gloofoy* 
From the Letters that passed between him and 
Pbpe it might be inferred that they, with At*- 
butfanot and Gay, had engrossed all the under- 
standing and virtue of mankind ; that their merits 
Hftled Ijie world; or that there was no hope of more. 
Hiey show the age involved in darkness, and shade 
<tfae picture with sullen emulation* 

When the queen's death drove him into Ireland^ 

^ ifiiight be allowed to regret for a time the in* 

cterception of his views, the extinction of his. hopes, 

.and his ejection from gay scenes, important em- 

{ployment, and splendid friendships; but when time 

jliad enabled reason to prevail over vexation, th^ 

complaints, which at first were natural, became 

ridiculous because they were useless; Biitquecu- 

lousness was now grown halntual, and he coried oiKt 

'wheu'be probably had ceased to feeL . HisiirdtQ- 

irated WniUngs persuaded Bolingbroke that ihtii was 

rbally^ wifling to quit his deanery for a»i/£ngiidi 

fairish ; and fiolingbroke procured an dxcbange, 

^whid]^was rqected; and Swift still retained tiloie 

pleasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analysing 
his character, is to discover by what depravity of 
tintellect he took delight in revolving ideas, from 
%liich almost every other mind shrinks with' dis* 
v^at. The ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, 
^ttiAy solicit the imagination ; but what has;disea$ie, 
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disfbrmity, and fillii, tipoti which the thooghtsf^&«A 
be allured to dwell ? Delanj is willmg to' think 
that Swift's mind was not much taimed with ^iis 
gross corruption before his long visit to Pope.' fife 
does not consider how he degrades his hero, by 
making him at fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, 
and liable to the malignant influence of an as^ 
cendant mind. But the truth is that Gullivei: 
bad described his Yahoos before the visit ; and he 
that had formed those images bad nothing fitefarf 
to learn. 

I have here given the character of Swift as h^ 
exhibits himself to my perception ; btft now let 
another be heard who knew him better. Dr. Di^ 
lany, after long acquaintance, describes him' to 
'Lord Orrery in these terms : . ^i. v 

" My Lord, when you consider Swift's singutaii 
peculiar, and most variegated vein of wit, always 
rightly intended, although not always so r^hti^^ 
directed ; delightful in many instances, and ssihi)- 
tary even where, it is most offensive ; when you 
consider his strict truth, his fortitude in resislifag 
oppression and arbitrary power j his ifiddity ia 
fiiendship; his sincere love ahdz^l foir rdigioni 
hia uprightness in making right reioliitioos^ anil 
his steadiness in adhering to them ; his cdte of 
his church, its choir, its ecdnomy^ aind its liir 
pome i his attention to all those who pl^^R^bed in 
his cathedral, in order to their ahiendment iii prai 
nunciation and style ; as also his ranarkable^Jit^* 
tentioli to iiae ititeimt of hi^ suo^e^drs, p'ef^td^f 
to his own present emohiinetits^ his iiivin<<Stt4 
patriotism, even to a coilntry which he did not 
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lidt'vie^'lija very various, welUdevised, well-judged, 
^iid extem^vecharities, throughout his life; and 
his whole fortune (to say nothing of his wife^s) 
cb^veyed to the same Christian purposes at his 
death ; charities, from which he could enjoy tlo 
honour, advantage, or satisfaction of any kind in 
tins world; when you consider his ironical and 
faumorous, as well as his serious schemes, for the 
|)romotion of true religion arid Virtue ; his success 
in soliciting for thfe First Fruits and Twentieths, to 
the unspeakable benefit of the Established Church 
of Ireland ; and his felicity (to rate it Ho higher) 
in giving occasion to the building df fifty neW 
ehitrcbes in London : 

" All this considered, the character of his life 
will appear like thiat of his writitfgs; th^y will 
both bear to be re-considered, and re-examined 
with the utmost attention, and always discovef 
Hew beauties and excellencies upon every exan/ii- 
nation. 

" They will bear to be considered as the sun, in 
which the brightness will hide the blemishes; and 
whenever petulant ignorance, pride, majigriity^ or 
envy interposes to cloud or sully his fame, I take ' 
tipon me to pronounce, that the eclipse will not 
last long. 

" To conclude— No man ever deserved bettet 
of his country, than Swift did of his ; a steady^ 
persevering, inflexible friend ; a wise, a watchful, 
asid a faithful counsellor, under many severe trials 
and bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard 
both of his liberty and fortune. 
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" He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor^ an^ 
his name will ever live an honour to Ireland/' 

* 

In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not 
much upon which the critic can exercise his powers. 
They are often humorous, - aliw^t always light, 
and have the qualities which recommend sucl^ 
compositions, easiness and gaiety. They are, for 
the most part, what their author intended. The 
diction is correct, the numbers are smooth, and 
the rhymes exact. There seldom occurs a hard- 
laboured expression, or a redundant ^th^t^ifl^/ 
his verses exemplify his own definition of a. gpQ^vj:; 
style J they consist of " proper words in pfrf^Ji^.f d 
places." . ; vmI 

To divide this collection into classes, and ahftw i; > 
how some pieces are gross, and some are in&mfyi r t 
would be to tell the reader what he knows alrej({l]^i; ^ 
and to find faults of which the author could not 1^ :,. 
ignorant, who certainly wrote not often to hisj.^^-^, , 
ment, but his humour. 

It wa.s said, in a Preface to one of the Irish ^i- 
tions, that Swift had never been known to take a 
single thought from any writer, ancient. or modero. 
This is not literally true ; but perhaps no writer cai^ 
easily be found that has borrowed so little, or that 
in all his excellencies and all his defects, has so well 
maintained his claim to be considered as originaL 
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WlIfcLI AM BROOME was born in Cheshire, 
as^ii^'Mid, of very mean parents. Of the place of 
hi^Viith^ or the first part of his life, I have not 
been able to gain any intelligence. He was edu- 
catfefl' tijjon the foundation at Eton, and was cap- 
taideJiof the school a whole year, without any 
vacincy, by which he might have obtained a 
scbolari»faip at King's College. Being by this de- 
lay,- soeh as is said to have happened very rarely, 
superannuated, -he was sent to St. John's College 
by the contributions of his friends, where he ob- 
tained a small exhibition. 

At his college he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I 
have formerly heard him described as a contracted 
scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted with 
life, and unskilful in conversation. His addiction 
to metre was then such, that his companions fa- 
miliarly called him Poet. When he had opportu- 
nities of mingling with mankind, he cleared him- 
sdf, as Ford likewise owned, from great part of 
his scholastic rust. 

VOL. III. E 
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He appeared early in the world as a translator of* 
the "Iliads*' into prose, in conjunction with Ozeil 
and Oldisworth. How their several parts were 
distributed is not known. This is the translation 
of which Ozell boasted as superior, in Toland's 
opinion, to that of Pope: it has long since va- 
nished, and is now in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then 
visiting Sir John Cotton at Madingley, near Cam- 
bridge, and gained so much of his esteem, that he 
was employed, I believe, to make extracts from 
Eustathius for the notes to the translation oi the 
" Iliad ;'* and in the volumes of poetry publisheii 
by Lintot, commonly called "Pete's MiscQllanifes^?) 
many of his early pieces were inserted,. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely 
connected. When the success of the *' Iliad" gava 
encouragement to a version of the " Odyssey,*' 
Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broomi© 
to his assistance ; and, taking only half the worjt 
upon himself, divided the other half between, hhk 
partners, giving four books to Fenton, and eight to 
Broome. Fenton's books I have enumerated in his 
life ; to the lot of Broome fell the second, sixth, 
eighth, elevei^th, twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and 
twenty-third, together with the burthen of writing 
all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in 
poetical history, the reader has a right to know 
upon what grounds I establish my narration. That 
the version was not wholly Pope's, was always 
known ; he had mentioned the assistance of two 
friends in his proposals, and at the end of the work 
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sbme account is giv^ti by Broome of their different 
parts, wM<Jh however mentions only five books as 
written by the coadjutors ; the fourth and twen- 
tietti by Fetiton; the sixth, the eleventh, and 
eighteenth, by himself; though Pope, in an ad- 
vertisement prefixed afterwards to a new volume 
of his works, claimed only twelve. A natural 
curiosity, after the real conduct of so great an 
undertaking, incited me once to inquire of Dr. 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm language, 
tli^t he thought the relation given in the note " a 
lie ;** but that he was not able to ascertain the 
several shares. The intelligence which Dr. War- 
burton could not aflford me, I obtained from Mr. 
Langton, to whom Mn Spence had imparted it. 
^ The price at which Pope purchased this assist- 
toce was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton and 
five hundred to Broome, with as many copies as he 
t^anted for his friends, which amounted to one hun- 
dred' more. The payment made to Fenton I know 
not but by hearsay ; Broome's is very distinctly told 
by Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own 
estimate, Broome was unkindly treated. If four 
ti<)6ks could merit three hundred pounds, eight, 
And all the notes, equivalent at least to four, had 
certainly a right to more than six. 

Bro6fi[ie probably considered himself as injured, 
and there was for some time more than coldness 
IWtween him and his employer. He always spoke 
i6f Pope as too much a lover of money; and Pope 
^ttfs^d'hite with avowed hostility; for he not only 
ittHied hii« disrespectfully in the "DuUciad," btlrt 
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quoted him more than once in the^'BadioB^^^aeiai 
proficient in the *^ Art of Sinking ; afa4 ^^ ^^^ 
enumeration of the different kinds. of poets distin-^ 
guished for the profound, he reckons Brooaie 
among the Parrots who repeat another's words in 
such a hoarse odd tone as makes them seem the^ 
own.'* I have been told that they were afterwards 
reconciled ; but I am afraid their peace was without 
friendship. 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of PoenMr, 
which is inserted, with corrections, in the laJbt 
compilation. vs 

He never rose to a very high dignity in tfee 
church. He was some time rector of Sturston in 
Suffolk, where he married a wealthy widow; and 
afterwards, when the king visited Cambi:i4g^ 
(1728) became Doctor of Laws. He w^ii(^ 
August, 1728) presented by the Crown t(> ttJjp 
rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, which he heid with 
Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by th^ Lord 
Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, and who 
added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then 
resigned Pulham, and retained the other two.? 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poe- 
tical, and amused himself with translating Odes>c}f 
Anacreon, which he published in the " GenUem^Hbf s 
Magazine,'* under the name of Chester. . ,■ ,.| 
He died at Bath, November 16, 1745» axi4 fw^s 
buried in the Abbey Church. : j i f 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was 
a great poet, it would be unjust to deny that he was 
an excellent versifier; his lines are smooth and 
sonorous, and his diction is select and elegant. Hi$ 
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rhymes' are sometimes unsuitable ; in his ** Me- 
lancholy,* ' he makes breath rhyme to birth in one 
place, and to earth in another. Those faults occur 
but seldom ; and he had such power of words and 
numbers as fitted him for translation ; but in his 
original works, recollection seems to have been his 
business more than invention. His imitations are 
so apparent, that it is part of his reader's employ- 
ment to recall the verses of some former poet. 
Sometimes he copies the most popular writers, for 
iije seems scarcely to endeavour at concealment ; 
and sometimes he picks up fragments in obscure 
corners. His lines to Fenton, 

'J* ' Serene^ the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile^ 
h,\i , And make afflictions objects of a smile^ 

if^nght to my mind some lines on the death of 
*Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I should 
tibt have expected to find an imitator : 

But thou, O Muse ! whose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless song. 
Canst stinging plagues with easy thoughts beguile, 
7 41^^^ pains and tortures objects of a smUe. 

To detect his imitations were tedious and use- 
less. What he takes he seldom makes worse ; and 
•he cannot be justly thought a mean man, whom 
Pope chose for an associate, and whose co-opera- 
tion was considered by Pope's enemies as so im- 
portant, that he was attacked by Henley with this 
.ludicrous distich : 

^ ' Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they say 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. 
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Alexander pope was bom in London, May 
22, 1688, of parents whose rank or station was 
never ascertained : we are informed that they were 
of ** gentle blood ;'* that his father was of a family 
of which the Earl of Downe was the head ; and that 
his mother was the daughter of William Turner, 
Esquire, of York, who had likewise three sons, one 
of whom had the honour of being killed, and the 
other of dying, in the service of Charles the First; 
the third was made a general offecer in Spain, from 
whom the sister inherited what sequestrations and 
forfeitures had left in the family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope ; who is 
more willing, as I have heard observed, to sliow 
what his father was not, than what he was. It is 
allowed that he grew rich by trade ; but whether 
in a shop or on the Exchange was never disco- 
vered, till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority of 
Mrs. Racket, that he was a linen-draper in the 
Strand. Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender 
and delicate ; but is said to have shown remarkable 






genlileness and sweetness of disposition. The weajc- 
ness of his body continued through his life* ; but 
the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with his 
childhood. His voice when he was young was so 
pleasing, that he was called in fondness '' the little 
Nightingale.'* 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to 
read by an aunt ; and when he was seven or eight 
years old, became a lover of books. He first learned 
to write by imitating printed books ; a species of 
penmanship in which he retained great excellence 
through his whole life, though his ordinary hand 
was not elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hampshire, under Taverner, a Romish priest, who, 
by a method very rarely practised, taught him the 
Gx&ek and Latin rudiments together. He was 
now first regularly initiated in poetry by the pe- 
rusal of •' O^lby's Homer," and " Sandys' Ovid.*' 
Ogilby*s assistance he never repaid with any praise; 
but of Sandys he declared, in his notes to the 
" Uiad,** that English poetry owed much of its 
beauty to his translations. Sandys very rarely at- 
> tempted original composition. 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his 

proficiency was considerable, he was removed to 

a sebool a/C Twyford near Winchester, and again 

' (%o- another school about Hyde-park Corner ; from 

'Which he used sometimes to stroll to the play-^ 



* This weakness was so great that h6 coDStantly wore stays. 
^ His fdelhM. ^ taJcing the air on the water was to have si sedan 
-ihyr in llie-lmftti in vMch he salt with the glasGis dof^ 
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liouse ; and was so delighted with .tkeatrical 'ex- 
hibitions, that he formed a kiiad* of ^plajrriftaBi 
'* Ogilby's Iliad/^ with some verses of hid ciMiHtili- 
termixed, which he persuaded has school-fbttoK« 
to act, with the addition of his master's gardettcc, 
who personated Ajax. :r 

At the two last schools he used to represent 
himself as having lost part of what Tavemerliad 
taught him ; and on his master at Twjfonl he had 
already exercised his poetry in a lampoon. ¥rt 
under those masters he translated more than a 
fourth part of the ^* Metamorphoses.'' If be kept 
the same proportion in his odier exercises, it 010^ 
not be thought that Im loss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that ^' he Jobped 
in numbers ;'' and used to say, that he ccmldLtaot 
remember the time when he began to make vensesi 
In the style of fiction it might have been said of 
him as of Pindar, that when he l^y in his cracUe^ 
•* the bees swarmed about his moutiht.** 

About the time of the Revolution, his father^ 
who was undoubtedly disappointed by the sudden 
blast of Popish prosperity, quitted his trade, and 
retired to 3infield in Windsor Forest, with about 
twenty thousand pounds ; for which, being oonh 
soientiously determined not to entrust it to tbei 
government, he found no better use than thai} .of 
locking it up in a chest, and taking from it what hiA 
expenses required ; and his life was long enough 
to consume a great part of it, before his s<m camb 
to the inheritance. 

To Binfield Pope was called by his father when 
he was about tweive years old ; and there he had 
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fiar Isofbnr^dbonthig, the assistance of one Deane, 
raiiQ)tfaw!(priesti of whom he learned only to con- 
stme^alirtl* of ^*Tully"s Offices." HowMr.Deane 
HoodldT spends mih a boy, who had translated so 
.niuc^ of *^ Ovid/' some months over a small part 
of " Tally's Offices," it is now vain to inquire. 
* Of a youth so successfully employed, and so 
conspicuously improved, a minute account must 
be naturally desired ; but curiosity must be con- 
tented with confused, imperfect, and sometimes 
improbable intelligence. Pope, finding little ad- 
vantage from exterqal help, resolved thencefor- 
ward to direct himself, and at twelve formed a plan 
of study, which he completed with little other in- 
bitement than the desire of excellence. 
' 'His primary and principal purpose was to be a 
poet, with which his father accidentally concurred, 
by proposing subjects, and obliging him to correct 
his performances by many revisals; after which 
the old gentleman, when he was s^^tisfied, would 
say, " these are good rhymes.'* 

In his perusal of the English poets he soon di^ 
stinguished the versification of Dryden, which he 
considered as the model to be studied, and wasf 
iffifpressed with such veneration for his instructor, 
that ^he persuaded some friends to take him to the 
dofi^-house which Dryden frequented, and pleased 
himself with having seen him. 

:Dryden died May 1, I7OI, some days before 
Bope was twelve ; so early must he therefore have 
felt the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius. 
Who does not wish that Dryden could have known 
the :value of the homage that was paid him, and 
foreseen the greatness of his young admirer ? 
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The earliest of Pope'^ productioM i6 bis »^^ Od^ 
on Solitude," written before he was twelvjes^ in 
which there is nothing more than other forward 
boys have attained, and which is not equal, to 
Cowley's performance at the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and 
writing. As he read the classics, he amused him- 
self with translating them ; and at fourteea made 
a version of the first book of the " Thebais,'* which, 
with some revision, he afterwards published. H^ 
must have been at this time, if he had no help, a 
considerable proficient in the Latin tongue* 

By Dryden's fables, which had then been not 
long published, and were much in the hands of 
poetical readers, he was tempted to try his own skili 
in giving Chaucer a more fashionable appearance^ 
and put *^ January and May,** and the "Piwlogiw 
of the Wife of Bath,*' into modern English. He 
translated likewise the Epistle of *^ Sappho to 
Pha(Mi,** from Ovid, to complete the version, which 
was before imperfect ; and wrote some other small 
pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and 
professed to have written at fourteen his poem upon 
" Silence," after Rochester's " Nothing.** He hud 
now formed his versification, and the smoothnedd 
of his numbers surpassed his original : but thia is 
a small part of his praise ; he discovers such ao-^ 
quaintance both with hiunan life and public afikirs, 
as is not easily conceived to have been attainafafe 
by a boy of fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

Next year he was desirous of opening to hima^ 
new sources of knowledge, by making himself ac- 
quainted with modern languages ; and removed for 



'i'^di«€ to IxM*d?oni that he might study French and 
italign, which, as he desired nothing more than to 
ndad them, were by diligent application soon de- 
Hfpktdh^. Of Italian learning be does not appear 
t& haXre ever made much use in his subsequent 
studies. 

He then returned to Bin^id, and delighted him- 
self with his own poetry. He tried all styles, and 
amny subjects;. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, 
an epic poem, with panegyrics on all the princes 
of Europe ; and, as he confesses, " thought him- 
gelf the greatest genius that ever was.'* Self-con- 
fidence is the first requisite to great undertakings. 
He, indeed, who forms his opinion of himself in/ 
doHtude, without knowing the powers of otherj^ 
.nen, is very liable to error : but it was the felicit}f 
«f .Pope to rate himself at his real value. 

•Most of his puerile productions were, by his 
maturer judgment, afterwards destroyed ; " Al- 
cander,** the epic poem, was burnt by the per- 
suasion of Atterbury. The tragedy was founded 
on the legend of St. Genevieve. Of the comedy 
there is no account. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that he 
translated "TuUy on Old Age j'* and that, besides 
hfis books of poetry and criticism, he read " Tem- 
ple's Essays,** and " Locke on Human Under- 
itanding/* His reading, though his favourite 
authors are not known, appears to have been suf- 
ficiently extensive and multifarous; for his early . 
pieces show, with sufficient evidence, his know- 
'l6dg<e of books. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines 
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that he shall please others. Sir William TiiumbiAl« 
who had been ambassador at Coost^tLaQple^ apd 
secretary of state, when he retired froqi bu^n^Sft 
fixed his residence in the neighbpurhood of BId^ 
field. Pope, not yet sixteen, wag introduced to the 
statesman of sixty, and so distinguished himselii 
that their interviews ended in friendship and cor-* 
respondence. Pope was, through his whole life> 
ambitious of splendid acquaintance ; and he seems 
to have wanted neither diligence nor success in 
attracting the notice of the great; for, from his 
^rst entrance into the world, and his entrance was 
very early, he was admitted to familiarity witk ' 
those whose rank or station made them most com 
spicuous. > I ; .' 

, From the age of sixteen, the life of Pope, asiuj 
§LUthor, may be properly computed. He now mx<M 
jii^ pastorals, which were shown to the poets^ and 
critics of that time ; as they well deserved^ th^ 
were read with admiration, and many praises :Wei?e 
l^^^tovsred upon them and upon the Preface, .which 
i^j ]]io1;h elegant and learned in a high degree ;,they 
w^f^p, however, not published till five years after*- 

J.,, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguid^d 
among the English poets by the early exerti<m of 
their powers ; but the works of Cowley alone were 
published in his childhood, and therefore of him 
only can it be certain that his puerile performaiK^es 
received no improvement from his maturer studies. 
At this time began his acquaintance with Wy- 
cherley, a man who seems to have had among his 
ppfltejBppraries his full share of reputation, to h^ve 



loJ^^ii^^sfelemed without virtue, and caressed with- 
ofl^gc^id-liutYiour. Pope was proud of his notice ; 
Wybherley wrote verses in his praise, which he 
Wak' charged by Dennis with writing to himself, 
arid they agreed for a while to flatter one another. 
It is pleasant to remark how soon Pope learned 
the cant of an author, and began to treat critics 
with contempt, though he had yet suffered nothing 
fix)m them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent 
to t last. His esteem of Pope was such, that he 
submitted some poems to his revision ; and when 
Pbpie, perhaps proud of such confidence, was suf- 
ficiently bold in his criticisms, and liberal in his 
alterations, the old scribbler was angry to see his 
^ag^ ' defaced, and felt more pain from the de- 
t^tiron than content from the amendment of his 
faults. They parted ; but Pope always considered 
bim with kindness, and visited <him a little tim6 
before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was MK 
Oomwell, of whom I have learned nothing par- 
ticular but that he used to ride a hunting in a 
tye-wig. He was fond, and perhaps vain, ^ df 
atmising himself with poetry and criticism ; and 
sometimes sent his performances to Pope, who did 
not forbear such remarks as were now-and-then 
unwelcome. Pope, in his turn, put the juvenile 
vcJTsion of " Statins*' into his hands for correction. 
Their correspondence afforded the public its first 
knowledge of Pope's epistolary powers ; for his 
Letters were given by Cromwell to one Mrs. 
Thomas ; and she many years afterwards sold them 
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to Giirll, ^bo inserted tbem in a volume of bis 
MisceUanies. 

Walsh, a name yet preserved among the minor 
poets, was one of his first encouragers. His regard 
was gained by the Pastorals, and from him Pope 
received the counsel from which he seems to bav<e 
regulated his studies. Walsh advised him to cor- 
rectness, which, as he told him, the English poeta 
had hitherto neglected, and which therefore was 
left to him as a basis of fame ; and being delighted 
with rural poems, recommended to him to write 
a pastoral comedy, like those which ^ are read sa 
eagerly in Italy ; a design which Pope probably 
did not approve, as he did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and 
thinking himself aititled to poetical conversation, 
began at seventeen to frequent WilPs a coflfeei 
house on the north side of Russell-street, in Covent* 
garden, where the wits of that time used to as- 
semble, and wh*re Dryden had, when he lived, 
been accustomed to preside. 

During this period of his life he was indefati- 
gably diligent, and insatiably curious; wanting 
health for violent, and money for expensive 
pleasures, and having excited in himself very 
strong desires of intellectual eminence, te spent 
much of his time over his books ; but he read otily 
to store his mind with facts and images, sd^ng all 
that his authors presented with undistinguishing 
voracity, and with an appetite for knowledge too 
eager to be nice. In a mind like his, however, aH 
ti^e; faculties were at once involuntarily improving. 
Judgment is forced upon us by experience. He 
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fh9t rj9ads nrany books must compare one opioikni 
or one si)' le mth another ; and, when he Gtofnpaies» 
must necessarily distinguish, reject, and prefer* 
Bui; the account given by himaelf of his studdes 
was, that from fourteen to twenty he read only 
far amusement, from twenty to twenty-sevai^ for 
in^>rovenient and instruction ; that in the first patt 
of this time he desired only to know, and in the 
second he endeavoured to judge* 

The Pastorak, which had been for some time 
handed about among poets and mtics, were at 
last printed (1709) in Tonsoa's Miscellany, in a 
volume which began with the Pastorals of Philips, 
and ended with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the " Essay on Cri- 
ticism;*' a work which di^lays such extent of 
comprehension, such nicety of distinction, suc^ 
acquaintance with mankind, and such knowledge 
both of ancient and modern learning, as are not 
often attained by the maturest age and longest 
experience. It was published about two years 
afbei^rds ; and, being praised by Addison in the 
". Spectator,'* with sufficient liberality, met with 
so much favour as enraged Dennis, " who,'* he 
says, ** found himself attacked, without any manner 
of provocation on his side, and attacked in his per- 
son instead of his writings, by one who was wholly 
a strangjBr to him, at a time when all the world 
knew he was persecuted by fortune ; and not only 
saw that this was attempted in a clandestine maok 
Iter, with the utinost falsehood an4 caluinny, but 
found that all this was done by a little affected 
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hypocrite^ who bad nothing in his mouth at the 
same time but truth, candour, friendship, good- 
nature, humanity, and magnanimity.'' 

How the attack was clandestine is not easily 
perceived, nor how his person is depreciated ; but 
he seems to have known something of Pope's 
diaracter, in whom may be discovered an appetite 
to talk too frequently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected ^ 
to dictate. He supposes himself to be asked two 
questions; whether the Essay will succeed, and' 
who or what is the author. 

Its success he admits to be secured by the false j 
opinions then prevalent ; the author he concludesu 
to be " young and raw." :.' 

" First, because he discovers a sufficiency be*. 
yond his little ability, and hath rashly undertaken >t 
a task infinitely above his force. Secondly, while 
this little author struts, and affects the dictatorial! i 
air^ he plainly shows, that at the same time he m 
under the rod: and, while he pretends to give 
laws to others, is a pedantic slave to authority and 
opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like school-boys, bor- 
rowed both from living and dead. Fourthly^ he** 
knows not his own mind, and frequently contra*.- 
diets himself. Fifthly, he is almost perpetually in- , 
the wrong," . . 

All these positions he attempts to prove by.- 
quotations and remarks; but his desire to do>* 
mischief is greater . than his power. He ha% . 
however, justly criticised some passages in these 
lines: — .-« 
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, ' : ^Tiiere ip^ i9iK>]» Hcaren iiii» bleaB*d irith store of wit, 

%:.■ X^^ ^^^ ^ much again to manage it : 
For wit and judgment ever are at strife— 

• 

It dE apparent that wit has two meanings, and that 
wiiflft iB wanted, though called wit, is truly judg- 
ment. . J^ far Dennis is undoubtedly right ; but 
iK>t content with argument, he will have a little 
mirth, and triumphs over the first couplet in terms 
tMi ci^^nt to be forgotten. " By the way, -what 
Tftse^ numbers are here ! Would not one swear that 
tUs (youngster hadespousedsome antiquated Muse, 
who had sued out a divorce on account of impot- 
ence, from some superannuated sinner; and, hav- 
ing! been p— -xed by her former spouse, has got the 
gout in her decrepit age, which makes her hobble 
sojdfeimnably?" This was the inan who would re- 
forani ia nation sinking into barbarity. 

; lisi ^another place Pope himself allowed that 
Desurishad detected one of those blunders which 
a«e oidled ** bulls.'* The first edition had this line, 
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What is this wit— 
^ ' iVnere wanted scom'd ; and envied where acquired H 



\ ,' 



"How,** says the critick, ^' can wit be scorned 
wliei*e it is not ? Is not this a figure frequently 
employed in Hibernian land? The person that 
wants this wit may indeed be scorned, but the 
sco(m shows the honour which the contemner has 
fop'wit.** 0f this remark Pope made the proper 
use^ by correcting the passage. 

2^ have prei^erved, I think, all that is reasonable 
in Dennis's criticism ; it remains that justice be 
done to his delicacy. " For his acquamtance (says 
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Dennis) be names Mr. Walsh, isriioluui hr^.nan^qwv^ 
the qualification which this author leckciis abso- 
lutely necessary to a critidk, it being very certain 
that he was, like this Essayer, a very indifferent 
poet; he loved to be well-dressedi ; and I remenot- 
Jaev a little young gentleman whom Mr. Waldi 
used to take into his company as a double foible to 
his person and capacity. Inquire, between Suur 
ning-hiU and Oakingham, for a young, short, squab 
gentleman, the very bow of the God of Love, and 
tell me whether he be a proper author to make 
personal reflections ? — He n;iay extol the ancientfi^ 
but he has reason to thank the gods that he was 
born a modern ; for had he been born of Greoian 
parents, and his father consequently had by laiir 
had the absolute disposal of him, his life had been 
no longer than that of one of his poems, the- life 
of half a day.-^Let the person of a gentleman of 
•his parts be never so contemptible, his inward man 
i^ ten times more ridiculous ; it being inqiossible 
^tbat his outward form, though it be that of down- 
right monkey, should differ so much from human 
jshape as his unthinking, immaterial part does from 
human understanding." Thus began the hostility 
between Pope and Dennis, which, though it w:a9 
suspended for a short time, never was appeased* 
Pope seems^ at first, to have attacked him wan^ 
tonly ; but though he always professed to despise 
him, he discovers, by mentioning him very often, 
that he felt his force or his venom. 

Of tl^is Essay, Pope declared, that he did not eix- 
pect the sale to be quick, because ^^ not one gentle- 
man in sixty, even of liberal education, coidd 
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understand it.** The gentlemen, and the educa- 
tion of that time, seem to have been of a lower 
character than they are of this. He mentioned a 
thousand copies as a numerous impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer : the zealous 
Papists thought the monks treated with too much 
contempt, and Erasmus too studiously praised ; but 
to these objections he had not much regard. 

The " Essay" has been translated into French 
by Hamilton, author of the ** Comte de Gram* 
tnont,'* whose version was never printed, by Robo* 
tham, secretary to the king for Hanover, and by 
Resnel ; and commented by Dr. Warburton, Who 
Jtais discovered in it such order and connexion as 
tiras not perceived by Addison, nor, as is said, in- 
^tended by the author. 

• ' Almost every poem, consisting of precepts, is so 
iar arbitrary and immethodical, that many of the 
paragraphs may change places with no apparent 
inconvenience ; for of two or more positions, de- 
pending upon some remote and general principle, 
there is seldom any cogent reason why one should 
precede the other. But for the order in which they 
i^and, whatever it be, a little ingenuity may easily 
give a reason. " It is possible,** says Hooker, 
' " that, by long circumduction, from any one txnth 
iSS. truth may be inferred.** Of all homogeneous 
truths, at least of all truths respecting the same 
genei'al end, in whatever series they may be pro- 
duced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas may 
be' formed, such as, when it is once shown, shall 
'Appear natural ; but if this order be reversed, an- 
^dthet mode of connexion equally specious may be 
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found or made. Aristotle is praised fiM* namiiig^ 
Fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as that 
without which no other virtue can steadily be 
practised; but he might, with equal propriety, 
have placed Prudence and Justice before it; since 
without Prudence, Fortitude is mad; without 
Justice, it is mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series 
i^ sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity; and 
where there is no obscurity, it will not be difficult 
to discover method. 

In the Spectator was published the " Messiah,?* 
which he first submitted to the perusal of Steeiejr 
and corrected in compliance with his criticises.. i: 

It is reasonable to infer, from his Letters, thai 
the verses on the " Unfortunate Lady,** were 
written about the time when his "Essay** was 
published. The lady's name and adventures (E 
have sought with fruitless inquiry *» 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned 
from Mr. RufFhead, who writes with the confidence 
of one who could trust his information. She wals 
a woman of eminent rank and large fortune, the 
ward of an uncle, who, having given her a proper 
education, expected like other guardians that she 
should make at least an«equal match ; and such he 
proposed to her, but found it rejected in favour of 
a young gentleman of inferior condition. » 

Having discovered the correspondence between 
the two lovef s, and fipding the young lady deter-» 
mined to abide by her own choice, he supposed that 
separation might do what can rarely be done by 

* See Gent. Mag. vol. li. p. 314. 
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^^rgumente, and sent her into a foreign country, 
ivhero she was obliged to converse only with those 
firbm whom Ij^jer uncle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his 
letters were intercepted and carried to her guar* 
dian, who directed her to be watched with still 
greater vigilance, till of this restraint she grew so 
impati^st, that she bribed a woman servant to pro- 
cure her a sword, which she directed to her heart* 

From this account, given with evident intention 
to raise the lady's character, it does not appear that 
she had any claim to praise, nor much to compas* 
sion. She seems to have been impatient, violent^ 
and ungovernable. Her uncle's power could not 
bave lasted long ; the hour of liberty and choice 
would have come in time. But her desires were 
too hot for delay, and she liked self-murder better 
than suspense. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he 
was,' is with much justice delivered to posterity as 
** a false Guardian ;" he seems to have done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed ; he endea^ 
voured to direct his niece till she should be able^tQ 
direct herself. Poetry has not often been worsa 
employed than in dignifying the amorous fury of 
a raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote the " Rape of the Lock,*' 
the most airy, the most ingenious, and the most 
delightful of all his compositions, occasioned by a 
frolick of gallantry, rather too familiar, in which 
Lord Petre cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermor's 
hair. This, whether stealth or violence, was so 
much resented, that the commerce of the two fa- 
milies, before very friendly, was interrupted. Mr* 
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Caryl, a gentleman who, beii^iseGifitaf9iit(er j^oig 
James's queen, had followed his itiRtiQ8&b-)iiite 
France, and who, being the zuiiionoij^^Sk S^i^ 
mon Single," a comedy, and some traii8latioii$i:Wftl 
entitled to the notice of a wit, isotioil^d Pope)tt9 
endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicrous, poem, 
which might bring both the parties to a better 
temper. In compliance with Caryl's request^ 
though his name was for a long time marked only 
by the first and last letter, C — 1, a. poem of two 
cantos was written (171 1)» as is said, in^a fort- 
night, and sent to the offended lady, who liked it 
well enough to show it ; and, with the usual pBo- 
cess of literary transactions, the author, dreading 
a surreptitious e(lition, was forced to publish it»i i 

The event is said to have been such as was de-- 
sired, the pacification and diversion of all to whom 
it related, except Sir George Brown, who com- 
plained with some bitterness, that, in the chamcter 
of Sir Plume, he was made to talk nonsense. Whe- 
ther all this be true I have some doubt ; for at 
Paris, a few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, wbo 
presided in an English convent, mentioned Popefs 
work with very little gratitude, rather as an insult 
than an honour ; and she may be supposed to h^Me 
inherited the opinion of her family. . . 

At its first appearance it was termed by Addison 
**merum sal.'* Pope, however, saw that it was 
capable of improvement ; and, having luckily oon- 
trived to borrow his machinery from the Bo^icm- 
dans, imparted the scheme with which hi^i hj^d 
WES teeming to Addison, who told him thati li^s 
work, as it stood, was " a delicious little thii||^" 
a^H'dg^ve Mm no encouragement to retouohit^ 
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:^^^V^i;^^hi!»ib&M<too hastily confadered as an it»^ 
frtittc€<df Addiscm's jealousy ; for, as he could not 
-g'rife^ the c&ad^Qidb of the new design, or the possi- 
cutties of pleasure comprised in a fiction of whidk 
there had been no exanqdes, he might very reason»- 
ably and kindly persuade the author to acquiesce 
in his own prosperity, and forbear an attempt which 
-he considered as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope 
foresaw the future efflorescence of imagery thaft 
-budding in his mind, and resolved to spare no art, 
or industry of cultivation. The soft luxiuiaiiee 
^'his £incy \t^s already shooting, and all the gay 
.:Viirieties of diction were ready at his hand to 
cdiour add embellish it. 

- ' His attempt was justified by its success. The 
^ Rape of the Lock'' stands forward, in the clasaes 
Hof literature, as the most exquisite example of lu- 
dicrous poetry. Berkeley congratulated^him upon 
-the display of powers more truly poetical than he 
had shown before :* with elegance of description 
^Hd justness of precepts, he had now exhibal^d 
boundless fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the 
inachitiery with the action as his most successful 
exertion of poetical art. He indeed could never 
•afterwards produce any thing of such unexampled 
Excellence. Those performances, which strike 
"Witii wonder^ are combinations of skilful genius 
with happy casualty; and it is not likely that any 
' felicity, like the discovery of a new race of pre- 
4erliatural agents, should happen twice to the 
same man. 

Of this poem, the author was, I think, allowed 
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ko enjoy the praise for a l(Hig time without disturb- 
atice. Many years afterwards Dennis published 
4some remarks upon it, with very little force, and 
with no effect ; for the opinion of the publidc was 
already settled, and it was no longer a.t the nierey 
of criticism. 

About this time he published the " Temple of 
Fame," which, as he tells Steele in their corre- 
jBpondence, he had written two years before ; that 
is, when he was only twenty- two years old, an 
^early time of life for so much learning and so 
much observation as that work exhibits. 

On this ppem Dennis afterwards published some 
remarks, of which the most reasonable . is, that 
some of the lines represent motion as exhibited 
by sculpture. 

Of the Epistle from " Eloisa to Abel»rd,^t I 
do not know the date. His first inclination to 
aittempt a composition of that tender kind arose, 
as Mr, Savage told me, from his perusal of Prior's 
rt*. Nut-brown Maid." How much he has sur- 
passed Prior's work it is not necessary to men- 
tion, when perhaps it may be said with justice, 
that he has excelled every composition of the 
same kind. The mixture of religious hope and 
resignation gives an elev^-tipn and dignity to dis- 
appointed love, which images merely natural can- 
not bestow. The gloom of a convent strikes the 
imagination with far greater force than the soU- 
tude of a grove. 

This piece was, however, not much his.favouri4)^ 
in his latter years, though I never heard upon what 
principle he slighted it. 

In the next year (1713) he published ** Windsor 



t£aoesfc;f^^ofiWhiefau part Was, as be relates^ written 
i^i^sixteeii, about the same time as his Pastorals; 
ij»i2d .the latter part was added afterwards; where 
fithe addition begins we are not told« The lines re- 
(Htmg to the peace confess their own date. It is 
dedicated to Lord Lansdowne, who was then in high 
icqpiftation and influence among the Tories ; and 
it is said, that the conclusion of the poem gave 
great pain to Addison, both as a poet and a pdi- 
tician. Reports like this are often spread with 
boldness very disproportionate to their evidence. 
Why should Addison receive any particular dis- 
turbance from the last lines of " Windsor Forest?" 
Jf contrariety pf opinion could poison a politician, 
ixe could not live a day ; and, as a poet, he niust 
Jiave felt Pope's force of genius much more from 
tnaQy other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely 
that he would confess ; and it is certain that be 
^o well suppressed his discontent, that Pope now 
thought himself his favourite ; for, having been 
4£onsulted in the revisal of " Cato," he introduced 
it by a prologue ; and, when Dennis published his 
Remarks, undertook, not indeed to vindicate^, but 
to revenge his friend, by a " Narrative of the 
^* Frenzy of John Dennis." " 
'_ There is reason to believe that Addison gave no 
encouragement to this disingenuous hostility ; for, 
says Pope, in a letter to him, " indeed your opinion, 
that 'tis entirely to be neglected, would be my 
^wn in my own case ; but I felt more warmth 
here than I did when I first saw his book against 
jDyself (though indeed in two minutes it made 
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me heartily merry)/* Addison was ^ nbt' ft^lnttsi 
on whom such cant of sensibility could ^lAiAh 
much impression. He left the pamphlet to itsMf, 
liaving disowned it to Dennis, and perha{^s dM 
not think Pope to have deserved much by his 
officiousness. 

This year was printed in the ** Guardian" the 
ironical comparison between the Pastorals of Philips 
and Pope ; a composition of artifice, criticism, and 
literature, to which nothing equal will easily be 
found. The superiority of Pope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, and the feeble lines of Philips so skil- 
fully preferred, that Steele, being deceived, wsb 
unwilling to print the paper, lest Pope should be 
landed. Addison immediately saw the writer'iB 
design ; and, as it seems, had malice enough to 
conceal his discovery, and to permit a pubKcatioh 
which, by making his friend Philips ridiculous, 
made him for ever an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong 
inclination to unite the art of painting with that of 
poetry, and put himself under the tuition of Jervas. 
He was near-sighted, and therefore not formed by 
nature for a painter ! he tried, however, how far he 
could advance, and sometimes persuaded his friends 
to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed to be drawn 
by him, was in the possession of Lord Mansfield*: 
if this was taken from the life, he must have begun 
to paint earlier; for Betterton was now dead. 
Pope's ambition of this new art produced some 
encomiastic verses to Jervas, which ceitainly show 
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kk^rf&^^^J^ as* a poet ; but I have been told tbmt 
tb^y^betray. his ignorance of painting. 

. He appears to have regarded Betterton with kiiid- 
l»ess and esteem; and after his death published^ 
gilder his name, a version into modern English of 
Chaucer's Prologues, and one of his Tales, which, 
ad was related by Mr. Harte, were believed to 
have been the performance of Pope himself by 
Fenton, who made him a gay offer of five pounds, 
if he would show them in the band of Betterton. 

The next year (I7I 3) produced a bolder attempt, 
by which profit was sought as well as praise. The 
poems which he had hitherto written,, however they 
might have diffused his name, had made very little 
addition to his fortune* The allowance which his 
father made him, though, proportioned to what he 
bad, it might be liberal, could not be large ; his 
religion hindered him from the occupation of any 
civil employment ; and he complained that he 
wanted even money to buy books** 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour 
of the publick extended, by soliciting a subscription 
to a version of the " Iliad,'* with large notes*. » ^ 

To print by subscription was, for some tidiie^.a 
practice peculiar to the English. The first con- 
siderable work, for which this expedient was, em- 
ployed, is said to have been Dryden's " Virgil t;*' 
.and it had been tried again with great success 
iwhen the " Tatlers*' were collected into volumes. 

* Spence. 
'' f Earlier than this, viz. in I688, Milton's '' Paradise Lost^* 
had been published with great success by subscription, in folio, 
ujider the patronage of. Mr. (aftberwards Lord) Soihmers. 
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There was reason to believe that Pope's attempi 
would be successful. He was in the full bloom^of 
reputation, and was personally known to almost all 
whom dignity of employment or splendour of re- 
putation had made eminent j he conversed indif^ 
lerently with both parties, and never disturbed the 
publick with his political opinions ; and it might 
be naturally expected, as each faction then boasted 
its literary zeal, that the great men, who on other- 
occasions practised all the violence of opposition, 
would emulate each other in their encouragement 
of a poet who delighted all, and by whom none 
had been offended. 'li i ; 

With those hopes, he offered an English " Iliad^^i 
to subscribers, in six volumes in quarto, for skx> 
guineas ; a sum, according to the value of money 
at that time, by no means inconsiderable, and* 
greater than I believe to have been ever asked^ 
before. His proposal, however, was very favour^i 
ably received; and the patrons of literature, were^ 
busy to recommend his undertaking, and promote 
his interest. Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that 
such a genius should be wasted upon a work not 
original ; but proposed no means by which he 
might live without it. Addison recommended 
caution and moderation, and advised him nottd 
be content with the praise of half the nation, when/ 
he might be universally favoured. : i. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity crfj 
the author, and the attention of the literary worlds > 
naturally raised such expectations of the futturei 
sale, that the booksellers made their offers with great *- 
eagerness; but the highest bidder was Barnard' 
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Ii4ii]fei)it^" who became proprietor, on condition of 
$upplying, at his own expense, all the copies which 
wem to be delivered to subscribers, or presented 
to friends, and paying two hundred pounds for 
every volume. 

Of the quartos, it was, I believe, stipulated that 
none should be printed but for the author, that the 
ijubscription might not be depreciated ; but Lintot 
impressed the same pages upon a small folio, and' 
paper perhaps a little thinner; and sold exactly at 
half the price, for half a guinea each volume, book» 
so little inferior to the quartos, that by a fraud of 
trade, those folios, being afterwards shortened by' 
cutting away the top and bottom, were sold as 
copies printed for the subscribers. 
/ Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal 
paper in folio, for two guineas a volume; of the 
scBali folio, having printed seventeen hundred and 
fifty copies of the first volume, he reduced the- 
number in the other volumes to a thousand. ' 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller,' 
after all his hopes and all his liberality, was, by- a ' 
vtsry unjust and illegal action, defrauded of his 
profit. An edition of the English " Iliad" was 
printed in Holland in duodecimo, and imported 
clandestinely for the gratification of those who 
were impatient to read what they could not yet 
affi>rd to buy. This fraud could only be coun- 
tei^acted by an edition equally cheap and more 
commodious ; and Lintot was compelled to con- 
tract his folio at once into a duodecimo, and lose 
the advantage of an intermediate gradation. The 
notes, which in the Dutch copies were placed at 
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the end of each hook, as ihey \mA heim in thd large 
volumes, were now subjoined to the text in the 
same page, and are therefore more easily consulted. 
Of this edition two thousand five hundred were first 
printed, and five thousand a few weeks afterwards j 
but indeed great numbers were necessary to pro- 
duce considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and 
engaged not only his own reputation, but in some 
degree that of his friends who patronised his sub- 
scription, began to be frighted at his own under- 
taking ; and finding himself at first embarrassed 
with difficulties, which retarded and oppressed him, 
he was for a time timorous and uneasy, had his 
nights disturbed by dreams of long journeys 
through unknown ways, and wished, as he said, 
** that somebody would hang him*/' 

This misery, however, was not of long con- 
tinuance ; he grew by degrees more acquainted 
with Homer's images and expressions, and practice 
' increased his facility of versification. In a short 
' time he represents himself as despatching regularly 
fifty verses a day, which would show him, by an 
teasy computation, the termination of his labour. 
• His own diffidence was not his only vexation* 
He that asks a subscription soon finds that he has 
enemies. All who do not encourage him defame 
him. He that wants money will rather be thought 
angry than poor: and he that wishes to save his 
money conceals his avarice by his malice. Addison 
had hinted his suspicion that Pope was too much 
a Tory ; and some of the Tories suspected hi^ 

* Spence. 
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n3]R^i^P^3 because he had contributed to the 
..fff (Juardian,** which was carried on by Steele, 
f . To those who censured his politicks were added 
, enemies yet more dangerous, who called in question - 
liis knowledge of Greek, and his qualifications for 
a translator of Homer. To these he made no pub- 
lick opposition ; but in one of his Letters escapes 
; from them as well as he can. At an age like his^ 
for he was not more than twenty-five, with an ir- 
regular education, and a course of life of which 
much seems to have passed in conversation, it is 
not very likely that he overflowed with Greek. But 
when he felt himself deficient he sought assistance.; 
^ ,and what man of learning would refuse to help 
^ ,him ? Minute inquiries into the force of words are 
less necessary in translating Homer than other 
poets, because his positions are general, and his re- 
..presentations natural, with very little dependence 
. on local or temporary customs, on those change- 
. , able scenes of artificial life, which, by mingling 
original with accidental notions, and crowding the 
, mind with images which time efiaces, produces am- 
. biguity in diction^ and obscurity in books. To this 
open display of unadulterated nature it must be 
ascribed, that Homer has fewer passages of doubt- 
. ful meaning than any other poet either in the 
, , learned or in modern languages. I have read of a 
man, who beings by his ignorance of Greek, com- 
pelled to gratify his curiosity with the Latin printed 
.^ on the opposite page, declared that,, from the rude 
. simplicity of the lines literally rendered, he formed 
, nobler ideas of the Homeric majesty, than from 
the laboured elegance of polished versions. 
Those literal translations were always at hand. 
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and from them he cobld easily obtain hLs autbir's 
sense with sufficient certainty ; and among the 
readers of Homer the number is very small of those 
who find much in the Greek more than in the 
Latin, except the musick of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical 
translation of " Eobanus Hessus,'* an unwearied 
writer of Latin verses ; he had the French Homers 
of La Valterie and Dacier, and the English of 
Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, 
whose work, though now totally neglected^ seems 
to have been popular almost to the end of the last 
century, he had very frequent consultations, and' 
perhaps never translated any passage till he had 
read his version, which indeed he has been some- 
times suspected of using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided ; for the six 
volumes would have been very little more than six 
pamphlets without them. What the mere perusal 
of the text could suggest, Pope wanted no assist* 
ance to collect or methodize ; but more \^as ne- 
cessary ; many pages were to be filled, and learning 
must supply materials to wit and j udgment. Some- 
thing might be gathered from Dacier; but no 
man loves to be indebted to his contemporaries, 
and Dacier was accessible to common readers.^ 
Eustathius was therefore necessarily consultedv 
To read Eustathius, of whose work there was » 
then no Latin version, I suspect Pope, if he 
had been willing, not to have been able; some 
other was therefore to be found, who had leisure 
as well as abilities; and he was doubtless most 
readily employed who would do much work foe 
little money. 
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The history of the notes has never been ti'iced. 
Broome, in his preface to his poems, declares him- 
self the commentator " in part upon the Iliad ;*' 
and it appe^u's from Fenton's Letter, preserved in 
the Museum, that Broome was at first engaged in 
consulting. Eustathius ; but that after a time, what- 
ever was the reason, he desisted : another man of 
Cambridge was then employed, who soon grew 
weary of the work ; and a third, thg-t was recom- 
mended by Thirlby, is now discovered to have been 
Jortin, a man since well known to the learned 
world, who complained that Pope, having accepted 
and approved his performance, never testified any 
curiosity to see him, and who professed to have 
forgotten the terms on which he worked. The 
terms which Fenton uses are very mercantile : ** I 
think at first sight that his performance is very 
commendable, and have sent word for him to finish 
the sevenjteenth book, and to send it with his d^ 
mands for his trouble. I have here inclosed the 
specimen ; if the rest come before the return, I 
will k^ep them till I receive your order.*' ' " 

JBroome then offered his service a second time, " 
which was probably accepted, as they had after- ^ 
wards a closer correspondence. Parnell contri- '^ 
buted the Life of Homer, which Pope found so 
harsb> that he took great pains in correcting it ; 
and by- his own diligence, with such help as kind- / 
,ness or money could procure him, in somewhat 
more than five years he completed his version of 
the " Diad,'* with the notes. He began it in 1712, 
his twenty-fifth year; and concluded it in I7I8, 
his thirtieth year. 
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When we find him trandating fifty lines a day, it 
is natural to suppose that he would ha;ve brought hi& 
work to a more speedy conclusion. The " Iliad/' 
containing less than sixteen thousand verses, might 
have been despatched in less than three hundred 
and twenty days by fifty verses in a day. The 
notes, compiled with the assistance of his merce- 
naries, could not be supposed to require more tinoe 
than the text* 

According to this calculation, the progress of 
Pope may seem to have been slow ; but the *di* 
stance is commonly very great between actual 
performances and speculative possibility. It is 
natural to suppose, that as much as has been do^e 
to-day may be done to-morrow[ ; but on the m<«rrow 
«ome difficulty emerges, or some external impedi^ 
ment obstructs. Indolence, interruption, bu^iliessfj 
and pleasure, all take their turns of retardation 5 
and every long work is lengthened by a thousand 
causes that can, and ten thousand that canaot^ be 
recounted. Perhaps no extensive and multifatiotm 
performance was ever efiected within the. tertfi 
originally fixed in the undertaker's mind. He that 
runs against Time has an antagonist n6t subject 
to casualties. 

The encouragement given to this translation, 
though report seems to have over-rated it, was such 
as the world has not often seen. The subsicribers 
were five hundred and seventy-five. The copiiSs, 
for which subscriptions were given, were six hun- 
dred and fifty-four; and only six hundred and 
sixty were printed. For these copies Pope had 
nothing to pay j he therefore received, inducing 



the two httn<ired pounds a volume, five thousand 
three hundred and twenty pounds four shillings, 
without deduction, as the books were supplied by 
Lintot, 

By the success of his subscription Pope was re- 
lieved from those pecuniary distresses with which, 
notwithstanding his popularity, he had hitherto 
struggled. Lord Qxford had often lamented his 
disqualification for public employment, but never 
proposed a pension. While the translation of 
** Homer** was in its progress, Mr. Craggs, then 
secretaiy of state, offered to. procure him a pension, 
which, at least during his ministry, might be en- 
joyed with secrecy. This was not accepted by 
Pope, who told him, however, thd.t, if he should 
be pressed with want of money, he would send to 
him for occasional supplies. Craggs was not long 
in power, and was never solicited for money by 
Pope, who disdained to beg what he did not want; 

With the product of this subscription, whidilie 
had too much discretion to squander, he secured 
his future life from want, by considerable annuities. 
The estate pf: the Duke of Bnckinghaim was found 
to have be^ charged with fivB^ hundred pounds a 
year, payable to Pope, which doubtless his trans- 
lation enabled him to purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity, 
that I deduce thus minutely the history of the 
English ** Iliad.** It is certainly the noblest ver- 
sion.t&f poetry which the world has ever seen ; and 
its publication must therefore be considered as one 
of the great events in the annals of Learning. 

To those whohave skill to estimate the excellence 
and difficulty of t|iis great work, it must pe ♦very 

G 2 
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desirable to know how it was performed, and by 
what gradations it advanced to correctness. Of 
such an intellectual process the knowledge has 
very rarely been attainable ; but happily there re- 
mains the original copy of the " Iliad/* which, 
being obtained by Bolingbroke as a curiosity, de- 
scended from him to Mallet, and is now, by the 
solicitation of the late Pr. Maty, reposited in the 
Museum* . 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon 
accidental fragments of paper, and the printed 
edition, there must have been an intermediate 
copy, that was perhaps destroyed as it retiurned 
from the press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few tran- 
scripts, and shall exhibit first the printed lines ; 
then, in a small print, those of the manuscripts, 
lyith all their variations. Those words in the small 
print, which are given in Italicks, are cancelled in 
the £opy, and the words placed under them adopted 
in their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus: 

The wrath of Peleus^ son, the direftd spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddess, sing. 
That wrath which hurPd to Pluto's gloomy rdgn 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 
The stern Pelides' rage^ O Goddess, sing, 

wrath 
Of all the woes of Greece the fatal spring, 

Grecian 
That strew'd with warriors dead the Phrygian plaiB,. 

heroes 
Andpeopkd the dark hell toith heroes slain ; 
filled the shady hell with chiefs untimely 
Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore^ 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 
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Since great AchOles and Atrides strove ; 

_ _ ^ 

Such Wias tlie sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

Whose lunbs^ unbur led on the hostile shore^ 

Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore. 

Since first Atrides and Achilles strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove- 
Declare, O Muse, in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended Power ? 
Latona^s son a dire contagion spread. 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 
The King of men his reverend priest defyM, 
And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

Dtedare, O Goddess, what offended Power 
Enflamed their rage, in that ilUomen^d hour; 

anger fatal, hapless 

Phoebus himself the dire debate procured, 

fierce 
T* avenge the wrongs his injured priest endured; 
For this the God a dire infection spread. 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the dead : 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire defy'd. 
And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victory's chain ; 
SuppUant the venerable Father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; . , 
By these he begs, and, lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

For Chryses sought by presents to regain 

costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victor's chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns graced his hands. 
By these he begs, and, lowly bending down 
The golden sceptre and the laurel' crown^ 
Presents the sceptre 
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For these as ensigns ^his God he Insre, 
The God that sends his golden shafts ajar / 
Then low on earthy the venerable man^ 
Suppliant beforp the brother kings began. 

He sued to all, but chief implored for grace, 
The brother kings of Atreus* royal race; 
Ye kings and warriours, may your vows be crown'd. 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er. 
Safe to the pleasiures of your native shore. 

To all he sued, but chief implored for grace 

The brother kings of Atreus' royal race. 

Ye sons of Atreus y may your vows be crown'd. 

Kings and warriors 
Your labours, hy the Gods be aU your labours crmrCd; 
So may the Grods your arms xidth conquest iHeiSi 
And Troy's proud walls Lie level with the ground; 
TiU kid 

And croion your labours imth dbserved success ; 
May Jove ^store you, when your toils are o'er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain. 
And ^ve Chryseis to tliese arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let my present move^ 
And dread avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

But, oh ! relieve a hapless parent's paSi!, 
And give my daughter to these arifis agdh ; 
Receive my gifts ; if mercy fails, yet let my present moTC, 
And fear the God that deals his darts around, 
avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence^ and release the fair. 
Not so Atrides; he, with.kiugly piide^ 
Repulsed the sacred Sire, and thus "reply'd* . 
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He said, Hm Greeks tbeif joint assent dedare» 
The father said^ the genWous Chreeks relent, 
T' accept the ranscni> and release the &ir : 
Revere the priest^ and speak their joint assent ? 
Not so the tyrant, he, with kingly pride^ 

Atiides 
Repulsed the sacred Sire> and thus rep]y*d. 

[Not so the tyrant. DrydenI]] 

Of these lines, and of the whole first book, I am 

* . ■ 

told that there was yet a former copy, more varied* 
and more deformed with interlineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very 
little from the printed page, and is therefore set 
down without a parallel; the few differences do 
not require to be elaborately displayed. 

Now pleasing deep had seal''d each mortal eye : 
Stretched in their tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 
Th' Immortals slumberM on their thrones above. 
All but the ever-watchful eye of Jove. 
To hoqour Thetis' son he bends his care. 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rise to fight. 
And thus commands the vidon of the mght : 

/ directs 
; Fly whence, delusive dream, ajod, light as air, 
To Agamemnon's royal tent Te^pemr ; 
Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train, 
March all his legions to the dusty plain.. 
Nofw teU the Mng 'tis given him to destroy 
Declare ev'n now 
The lofty mdb of wide-extended Troy ; 

tow'rs 
Fcnr now no more the Grods with Fate contend ; 
At Jtmo's suit the heavenly factK>ns end. 
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Destruction hovers o'er yon devoted wall, 

hangs 
And nodding Ilium waits th^ impending £gi11. 

Invocation to the catalogue of ships. 

Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 

All-knowing Goddesses ! immortal Nine ! 

Since Earth's wide regions, Heaven's unmeasured height. 

And Hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 

(We, wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below. 

But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 

Oh ! say what heroes, fired by thirst of fame. 

Or urged by wrongs, to Troy's destruction catne ! 

To count them all, demands a thousand tongues, 

A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

Now^ Virgin Goddesses, immortal Nine! 
That round Olympus* heavenly summit shine. 
Who see through Heaven and Earth, and Hell profound. 
And all things know, and all things can resound ! 
Relate what armies sought the Trojan land. 
What nations followed, and what chiefs command ; 
' (For doubtful fame distracts mankind below^ 
And nothing can we tell, and nothing know) 
Without your aid, to count th* unnumbered train, 
A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues^ were vain. 

Book V. V. 1. 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires : 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise, 
And crown her heroe with (distinguished praise. 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 
His beamy shield emits a living ray; 
Th** unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star that fires the autumnal ^es. 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 
• Fills with her rage, and warms with all her fireis ; 

force, 
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O'er all tho Greeks decrees his fame to raise^ 
Above the Greeks Jier toarriors hme to raise^ 

his deathless 
And crown her hero with immortal praise : 

distinguished 
Bright Jrom his beamy crest the light'nings play. 
High on helm 

From his broad buckle flash'd the living ray ; 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play^ 
His beamy shield emits a living ray; 
The Goddess with her breath the ilame supplies^ 
Bright as the star whose fires in Autumn rise ; 
Her breath divine thick streaming flames supplies^ 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies ; 
Th' unwearied blaze incessant stream supplies^ 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies. 

When first he rears his radiant orb to sight, 
And bath'd in ocean shoots a keener light, 
Such glories Pallas on the chief bestow'd. 
Such from his arms the fierce eflTulgence flow''d ; 
Onward she drives him, furious to engage. 
Where the fight bums, and where the thickest rage. 

When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight. 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of lights 
Bright as the star that fires the autumnal skies. 
Fresh from the deep^ and gilds the seas and skies : 
Such glories Pallas on her chief bestow'd, 
■ Such sparkling rays from his bright armour flow'd. 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd ; 
Onward she drives him headlong to engage^ 

furious 
Where, the tvar bleeds, and where the fiercest rage, 
fight burns thickest 

The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 
The sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 
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There lived a Trojan — ^Dares was his-iianiei 
The priest of Vulcan^ rich^ yet void of blame ; 
The sons of Dares first the combat sought^ 
A wealthy priest> but rich without a fftult. 

Conclusion of Book VIII. v. 687. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er Heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole : 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head : 
Then shine the vales — ^the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts trom all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejmcing in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze. 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with her rays; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires : 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field ; 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick fiashes send ; 
Xoud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com. 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom. 

As when in stillness of the silent nighty 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright^ 
As when the moon^ refulgent lamp of nighty 
O'er Heaven's clear axfxre shedt her sUver light; 

pure spreads sacred 
As jstill in air the trembling lustre 8tood> 
And o'er its golden border shoots a flood ; 
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When no loose gale disturbs the deep sereae, 

not a breath 
And no dim cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 

not a 
Around her silrer throne the planets glow. 
And stars unnumbered trembling beams bestow; 
Aroujid her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole : 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark trees are seen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow sheds. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower green they shed, 

gleam 
verdure 
And tip with silver all the mountain heads 

forest 
And tip with silver every mountain's head. 
The valleys open, and the forests rise. 
The vales appear, the rocks in prospect rise, 
. TheoL shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise. 
All nature stands reveal'd before our eyes; 
A jBood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
The conscious shepherd, joyful at the sight. 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The conscious smains rejoicing at ike aigkt, 

shepherds gazing with delight 
Eye the ])lue vault, and bless the vivid li^t^ 

glorious 
useful 
So mahy flames before the navy blaze, 

proud Ilion 
Ahd lighteb glimmering Xaiithus with their rays. 
Wide o'er the Mds to Troy ei:tend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the g{»res ; 
d^ni ollthe walls, tod tremble on the spires; 
'A thousand fires at distant stations bright. 
Gild the dark prospect, and dispel the night. 

Of these specimens every man who has cultivated 
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poetry, or who delights to trace the mind from the 
rudeness of its first conceptions to the elegance of 
its last, will naturally desire a great number ; but 
most other readers are already tired, and I am not 
writing only to poets and philosophers. 

The " Iliad'* was published volume by volume, 
as the translation proceeded : the four first books 
appeared in 1715. The expectation of this work 
was undoubtedly high, and every man ivho had 
connected his name with criticism, or poetry, was 
desirous of such intelligence as might enable him 
to talk upon the popular topick. Halifax, who, 
by having been first a poet, and then a patron of 
poetry, had acquired the right of being a judge, 
was willing to hear some books while they were 
yet unpublished. Of this rehearsal Pope after- 
wards gave the following account*: 

" The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pre- 
tender to taste than really possessed of it. — When 
I had finished the two or three first books of my 
translation of the " Iliad,'* that Lord desired to 
have the pleasure of hearing them read at his 
house — Addison, Congreve, and Garth, were there 
at the reading. In four or five places. Lord Hali- 
fax stopt me very civilly, and with a speech each 
time of much the same kind, * I beg your pardoi^ 
Mr. Pope ; but there is something in that passage 
that does not quite please me. Be so good as to 
mark the place, and consider it a little at your 
leisure. I am sure you can give it a little turn/ 
— i returned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, 

* Spenoe. 
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" in his chariot ; and, as we wdre going along, wn,s 
saying to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me 
under a great deal of difficulty by such loose and 
general observations; that I had been thinking, 
over the passages almost ever since, and could not 
guess at what it was that offended his Lordship in 
either of them. Garth laughed heartily at my 
embarrassment : said, I had not been long enough 

. acquainted with Lord Halifax to know his way 
yet J that I need not puzzle myself about looking 
those places over and over when I got home. 
* AH yoii need do (says he) is to leave them just 
as they are; call on Lord Halifax two or three 
months hence, thank him for his kind observations 
tmi those passages, and then read them to him as 
altered. I have known him much longer than you 
have, and will be answerable for the event.* I 
followed his advice ; waited on Lord Halifax some 
time after; said, I hoped he would find his objec* 
tions to those passages removed; read them to 
him exactly as they were at first: and his Lord- 
ship was extremely pleased with them, and cried 
out, * Ay, now they are perfectly right : nothing 
can be better.* '* 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect 
that they are despised or cheated. Halifax, thinkj- 
ing this a lucky opportunity of securing immor^ 
talify, made some advances of favour and some 
overtures of advantage to Pope, which he seems 
to -have received with sullen coldness. All our 
knowledge of this transaction is derived from a 
single letter (Dec. 1, 1714), in which Pope says, 
" I am obliged to you, both for the favours you 
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have done me^ trnd those you intend me. I di&* 
trust neither your will nor your memory, when it 
is to do good; and if I ever become troublesome 
or solicitous, it must not be out of expectation, 
but out of gratitude. Your Lordship may cause 
me to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly 
in the country, which is really all the diflference I 
set between an easy fortune and a small one^ It 
is indeed a high strain of generosity in you to 
think of making me easy all my life, only because 
I have been so happy as to divert you some £kw 
hours : but, if I may have leave to add it is be- 
cause you think me no enemy to* my native noun** 
try, there will appear a better reason ; ibr I must 
of consequence be very much (as I sincerdy am) 
yours, &c.'* 

These voluntary offers, and this fiiint accept- 
ance, ended without effect. The patron was tnot 
accustomed to such frigid gratitude ; and the poet 
fed his own pride with the dignity ©f independ- 
ence. They probably were suspicious jof each 
other. Pope would not dedicate till he saw at 
what rate his praise was valued; he would. be 
^ " troublesome out of gratitude, not .expeetatioiu^^ 
Halifax thought himself entitled to coffliideiice; 
and would give nothing, unless heknew wbathe 
should receive. Thedr ccuamerce had its beginb- 
ning in hope of praise on one side, and of money 
on the other, and ended because Pope was^lms 
eager of money than Halifax of praj^. It m nfft 
likely that Halifax had^ any personal ) bene vQlenfi^ 
to Pope J it is. evident that Popelooked on Hajifex 
with, sconi and hatred;. 
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The reputation of this great woiic Mted xX gdhi^ 
iiig him a patron ; but it deprived him of a friend. 
Addison and he were now at the head of poetry 
and critidsm ; and both in such a state of eleva^- 
tion, that, like the two rivals in the Roman state, 
one could: no longer bear an equal, nor the other 
a superior. Of the gradual abatement of kindness 
between friends, the beginning is often scarcely 
discernible to themselves, and the process is con- 
tinued by petty provocations, and incivilities some^ 
times peevishly returned, and sometimes con- 
temptuously neglected, which would escape all 
attention but that of pride, and drop from any 
memory but that of resentment. That the quarrel 
of these two wits should be minutely deduced, is 
not to be expected from a writer to whom, as 
Homer says, " nothing but rumour has reached, 
ftnd who has no personal knowledge." 

. Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the 
reputation ©f their wit first brought them togetheit, 
with the respect due to a man whose abilities were 
acknowledged, and who, having attained that ettii*- 
4!iende to which he was himself aspiring, had in his 
hands the distribution of literary fame. He paid 
e<^rt whh sufficient diligence by his Prologue' to 
^* Gato," by his abuse of Dennis, and with praise 
yet more direct, by his poem on the " Dialogues 
on Medals,*' of which the immediate publication 
was then intended. In all- this there was no hy- 
pocrisy ; for he confessed that he found in Addison 
sometbing more pleasing than in any other man. 

It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself 
•favcmred by the worlds and more frequently com- 
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pared his own powers with tbo^. ^ 9f .^j(>t^^ l^j^i: 

confidence increased, and his subxuisi^ior^.Ijps^^^jv. 
and that Addison felt no delight frpp the advfinees 
of a young wit, who might soon contend with l^f^. 
for the highest place. Every great man, of what- 
ever kind be his greatness, has among his frieii4s^ 
those who officiously, or insidiously, quicken . hisc • 
attention to offences, heighten his disgupt, and . 
stimulate his resentment. Of such adherents A4r,u 
dison doubtless had many; and Pope was' now top , 
high to be without them. 'i , 

From the emission and reception of the 'Pxf^^n 
posals for the " Iliad,*' the kindness of Addif pUj^^ 
seems to have abated. Jervas the painter . q^cft^ ^ 
pleased himself (Aug. 20, 1714') with imagiq^fig 
that he had re-established their friendship jiai^^i// 
wrote to Pope that Addison once suspected, ^4%if 
of too close a confederacy with Swift, but wa$ ngrw.,j.j 
satisfied with his conduct. To this Pope answered, ^ , 
a week after, that his engagements to Swift w^xe 
such as his services in regard to the subscription 
demanded, and that the Tories never put him 
under the necessity of asking leave to be grateful. ,. 
" But," says he, "as Mr. Addison must be the 
judge in what regards himself, and seems to have .. 
no very just one in regard to me, so I must own .. 
to you I expect nothing but civility from him.'' 
In the same letter lie mentions Philips, as havings ^^^ 
been busy to kindle animosity between them; but .^ 
in a letter to Addison, he expresses some CQI\-, .,< 
sciousness of behaviour, inattentively deficient m 
respect. 

Of Swift's industry in promoting the subscrip- 
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tion ' there remains the testimony of Kennet, no 
friend to either him or Pope. 

" Nov. 2, 171s, Dr. Swift came into the coffee- 
house,, and had a bow from every body but me, 
who, I confess, could not but despise him. When 
I cam« to the antechamber to wait, before prayers, 
Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and busi- 
ness, and actied as master of requests. Then he 
instructed a young nobleman that the best Poet in 
England was Mr. Pope (a papist), who had begun 
a translation of Homer into English verse, for 
which he must have them all subscribe ; for, says 
he, the author shall not begin to print till / have 
a thousand guineas for him." 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, 
with all his political fury, good-natured and offi* 
cious, procured an interview between these angry 
rivals, which ended in aggravated malevolence* 
On this occasion, if the reports be true. Pope made 
his complaint with frankness and spirit, as a man 
undeservedly neglected or opposed ; and Addison 
affected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm 
even voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, andj 
telling him of the improvements which his early 
works had received from his own remarks and 
those of Steele, said, that he, being now engaged 
in publlck business, had no longer any care for his 
poetical reputation : nor had any other desire, 
with regsird to Pope, than that he should not, by 
too much arrogance, alienate the publick. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great 
keenness and severity, upbraiding Addison with 
perpetual dependance, and with the abuse of those 
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qualificatktis which he h^d obtained at the p^Kcik 
cost, and charging him with medn endea77ou]^9: to 
obstruct the progress of rising merits . Tbe Con- 
test rose Sd high, that they jmrted atlist without 
any interchange of civility. 

The first volume of " Hoifter'" was (171^) i^ 
time published ; and a rival version of the first 
*^ Iliad/* for rivals the time of their appearance 
iilevitably made them^ was immediately printed^ 
with the name of Tickell. It was soon perceiveiil 
that^ among the followers of Addison, Tickell had 
the preference, and the criticks and poets divided 
into fii.ctions. " I,'* says Pope, " have theit^wsp^ 
that is, the mob, on my side ; but it is not ttO^ 
commdn for the smaller party to supply jiby JOPt- 
dustry what it wants in numbers. I appeal .to^il^ 
people as my rightful judges, and, while they «ai? 
nx>t inclined to condemn me, shall not fear tibe 
high-^ftyeBrs at Button's/' This opposition hfe im- 
mediately imputed to Addison, and complained of 
it in tesrms sufficiently resentful to Craggs,. their 
edmmon firiend. 

When Addison's opinion was asked^ he declared 
the versions to be both good, but TickeH's tbe 
best that had ever been written ; and sometiuvs 
isaidi that they were both good, but that Tiiskiall 
haid xiiogce of " Homer." / uuh 

Pope W£t$ now sufficiently irritated ; hi& xi^^tft- 
tidn and his interest were at hazard. J^^i^m^ 
intended to print together the four vemoi|^af>f 
Drydeii^ May n waring. Pope, and Tickell, tb«t(lfe*y 
itiight be reiadily compared, and fairly estimated. 
This design seems to have been defeated by the 
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fertlial OfT^jrfsfth, ^ho^iWfcs the proprietor of the 
olhei^ thi'ee Versions, 

Popfe intended, at sltiother titne, a rigorous cri* 
ticism t)f Hckell's transllation, and had marked il 
copy, which 1 have seen, in all plades that appeared 
tifefective. But, while he ^as thu3 meditating de* 
feiice or revenge, his adversary sunk before hini 
Vith6ut a blow ; the voice of thfe pUblick waS not 
ibhg divided, And the preference universally giVeii 
ko Pope*s performance. 

»H6was convinced, by adding one circuttistance 
to another, that the other translation was the 'wotJL 
#P Addison hirtiself ; but, if he kne\v it in Addison's 
-Mfttifflfe, it does not appear that h6 told it. H6 lelft 
bis illustrious antagonist to be published by ^hstt 
hfafe- Beten considered as the most painfUl of all ^e- 
fl^tions — the remembrance of a crime perpetrated 
jfif^vMiik 

The other cilt^uinstances of their quarrel were 
^te related by Pope*. 

♦• RiiiipB seemed to have been endotralg^ to 

sibuse me in coffee-hou&es, and conversatiotl# t awd 

€f4td6il wi^ote a thing about Wycherle^, in S/^hidh 

W* had abused both me arid my relations veiy 

gtoMy* Lord Warwick himself told me otte day, 

il^U) It ^as iti vaih for rfte to endeavour to be well 

with Mr. Addison ; that his jealous temper we«ld 

-4tet^ Udtalt of A settled friendship betwefen us: 

'a»d, ^ convince me of what he had said, dssUred 

^qhfilfef 'titat Addison had encoUi-aged Gfldon to piib- 

^lifih those scandals, and had given him ten guineas 
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after they were published* The nesibfiaLff^yAsiiM 

was heated with what I had heard, I wrote n letter 
to Mr. Addison, to let him know that tl' w^&Anot 
unacquainted with this behavkiu^^ of Ma ; tHiAi^M 
I was to speak severely of him in return for it^ it 
should not be in such a dirty way ; that I ithoxdki 
rather tell him, himself, fairly of his faulte, and 
allow his good qualities ; and that it shoultltb^ 
isomething in the following manner: I then ad- 
joined the first sketch of what has since been ealied 
my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison used me ytQty 
civilly ever after*/* i^rti 

The verses on Addison, when they were seiit^to 
Atterbury, were considered by him as the (fudst 
excellent of Pope's, performances ; and the w^lttr 
was advised, since he knew where his strettgthlayi, 
not to suffer it to remain unemployed. ^ ' - -^ * > 

This year (1715) being, by the subs6riJ>ti0Ta, 
eiiabled to live more by choice, having petsoaded 
his father to sell their estate at Biniield, he pos!^ 
chased, I think only for his life, that ■ hottse* at 
Twickenham to which his residence nft^riv/irds 
prociired so much celebration, and removed thi- 
ther with his father and mother. ^ , \i . 

liete he planted the vines and the quiticuiitc 
which his verses mention ; and being wadei^^^dEfae 
necessity of making a subterraneous passafgeDo*<a 
garden on the other side of the road, he adm^iKsd 
it with fossile bodies, and digniiied it with tbe^ tilde 
of a grotto ; a place of silence and retreat,* fmb 

* See^ bowerer^ the life of Addison in the Bk>graplfi4^Bnttai- 
nica^ last edit. 
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xiHUkabv W eodeavourad to persuade bis friends and 
himsblf that cai'eB and passions could be excluded* 
rs^gix>fto isnot often the wish or pleasure of an 
£n^ishniad!r, who has more frequent need to solicit 
than exchide the sun ; b«t Pope's excavation was 
TOi^isite as an eutranee to his garden ; and, as 
home men try to be proud of their defects, he ex- 
tifacfied an ornatnent from an inconvenience, and 
imxiity produced a grotto where necessity enforced 
mi ^passage. It may be frequently remarked of the 
€tirdious and speculative, that they are proud of 
trifles, and that their amusements seem frivolous 
MiiA'<^ildish : whether it be that men, conscious 
ntigT^it reputation, think themselves above the 
^^emix nf^ censure, and safe in the admission of neg- 
JtfgPrtt indulgences, or that mankind expect from 
elevated genius an uniformity of greatness, and 
.waAoh its degradation with malicious wonder j like 
iiitn whOj having followed with his eye an eagle 
•miQ the clouds, should lament that she ever de- 
scended to a perch. 

^'Whfle the volumes of his ** Homer" w^e an- 
^ntially published, he collected his formey works 
(1717) into one quarto volume, to which he pre- 
^Ked a preface, written with great spritellness 
^tad elegance, which was afterwards reprinted, with 
f^oflie passages subjoined that he at first omitted : 
loHdier marginal additions of the same kind he made 
f JUM.tbe later editions of his poems. Waller remarks, 
jtlmt poets lose half their praise, because the reader 
knows not what they have blotted. Pope's voracity 
.j^:^]|ie taught him the art of obtaining the ac- 
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cumulated h<!>]iour, both of i^hftfeite hftd'|HiU6hecU 
and of what he had suppressed.- »^ '" * • * ^*^^'>^ • ' 

In this year his father died suddet^,' inl'hiiK 
seventy-fifth year, having passed twenty-mi^ yeiMd 
in privacy. He is not known but by the characMi* 
which his son has given hira. If the money l^iA 
which he retired was all gotten by hhnseif^ he had 
traded very successfully in times when Sudden 
riches were rarely attainable. *• 

The publication of the " Iliad" was at last cottll 
pleted in 1720. The splendor stnd success of thib 
work raised Pope many enemies, that endeavouMi 
to depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was afti^tt^ 
wards a judge of no mean reputation, censured* b^ 
in a piece called " Homerides" before it was pdtt- 
lished* Ducket likewise endeavoured to make' Utt 
ridiculous. Dennis was the perpetual perseoiittMr 
of all his studies. But, whoever his criticks yt4Tei 
their writings are lost; and the names, which* ak^ 
preserved, are preserved in the " Dunciad.*^ 

In this disastrous year (1720) of nationid in* 
fiitiiation, when more riches than Peru can fodaist 
were expected from the South Sea, when the eott*^ 
tagion of avarice tainted every mind, and ev^ 
poets jpanted after wealth, Pope was seized %iih 
the universal passion, and ventured some of hii 
money^ The stock rose in its price ; and fm k 
while, be thought himself the lord of thousand^ 
But this dream of happiness did not last loAg; 
and he seems to have waked soon enough to ^^& 
clear with the loss of what he once thought himile^ 
to have won, and perhaps not wholly of that. ' ^ 
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h'iiiiiStMifif^^ 9m» 9«lect poems of his 

friend Dr. Parnelli with a very elegant Dedication 
tpit]M Bairl 0f Oxford ^ who, after all his struggles 
3Ad 4«Ag^Y;i^ t^»ea Jived in retirement, still under 
tjiue ff p«irn. ^ ^ victorious faction, who could take 
410 fileaaurf^ in hefuring his praise. 

He g*v«j the sawe year (1721) an edition of 
*^ iS|>akspeaire/' His name was now of so much 
authority, iiiat Tonsqn thought himself entitled* 
^ f^unexing it, to demand a subspraptipn of six gui- 
neas for Shakspeare's plays in six quarto volumes ; 
K^if did his expectation much deceiye him ; for, 
a£ i^^v^n hundred and fifty which he printed, he 
dii^p^^ed a great number at the price propo^pd* 
lSh& rf^tation of that edition indeed sunk after- 
Wfffd^ ^9 Jbw, that one hundred and forty copies 
jmt^ f^ dt sixteen shillings each. 
. Qb thi3 undertaking, to which Pope was induced 
1^ a reward of two hundred and seventeen poiinds 
twelve i^hilUngs, he sieems never to Iiave rejected 
ftfteiiiv^rd^. without vexation ; for Theobald* a rpan 
i)£hAavy diligence, with very slender power?, first* 
lA a bwk,calljed " Shakspeare Restored**' and then 
m A f^mal edition, detected his deficiencies, with 
fttt ^fae insolence of victory ; and as he was no^ 
lu^^naugh to. be feared and hated, Theobald h^ 
from others all the help that could be supplied, by 
itbe d^ske of humbling a haughty character. 

F/com this time Pope became an enemy tQ editors;, 
icojdaifcers* cpmmentators, and verbal criticks ; 9^nd 
hape4 ito persuade the world, that he miscarried in 
this undiertaking only by having a mind too great 
for sudi minute employment. 
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Pope in his edition undoubtedly did mmy things 
wrong) and left many things undone ;> but ilat'hiaa 
not be defrauded of his due praise. He waal^he 
first that knew, at least the first tbaC told, hf-^ltatt 
helps the text might be improved* If he inspected 
the early editions negligently, he taught others to 
be more accurate. In his Preface he expanded 
with great skill and elegance the character which 
had been given of Shakspeare by Dryden j add he 
drew the publick attention upon his works, which, 
though often mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the " Iliad,-* re- 
solving not to let the general kindness cool, hepub- 
lished proposals for a translation of the " Odyssey,*' 
in five volumes, for five guineas. He was- willing, 
.however, now to have associates in his labour, being 
; pither weary with toiling upon another's thoughts, 
,.or havir^ heard^ as Ruff head relates, that F^nton 
and Broome had already begun the work, and likiag 
. better to h^ive them confederates than rival*. 
In the patent, instead of saying that, he had 
translated'' the " Odyssey,'' as he had said oflthe 
i,,**,Iliad,.'* he says that he had. " undertaken" a 
, rtrifin^Jation : and in the proposals, the. subscription 
l^.ii^ said to be not solely for his own use, but for that 
, pf "two of his friends who have assisted- him in 
this work." 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new. ver- 
sion, hQ appeared before the Lords at the memo- 
rable trial of Bishop Atterbury, with whonothe iKtd 
lived in great familiarity, and frequent ^correspond- 
ence. Atterbury had honestly recommended ; to 
, hifla tlie study of the Popish controversy, itlihope 
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of hii co»re4^iOtt'; to which Pope answered in a 

^HWgihfidr'thkt <**nn6t much recommend his prin- 

'l^^leV ov liis judgmtent. In questions and projects 

tefifeaHfiing, they agreed better. He was called at 

■thfe- trial to give an account of Atterbury*s domes- 

•tlck life, and private employment, that it might 

appear how little time he had left for plots. Pope 

had but few words to utter, and in those few he 

m^de several blunders. 

•His Letters to Atterbury express the utmost 
esteem, tenderness, and gratitude: ** perhaps,** 
■says he, ** it is not only in this world that I may 
hme cause to remember the Bishop of Rochester.** 
'At their last interview in the Tower, Atterbury 
.|)(fese«ted him with a Bible. 

Of the " Odyssey** Pope translated only twelve • 
%ioks ; the rest were the work of Broome and 
•Eenton : the notes were written wholly by Broome, 
who was not over-liberally rewarded. The publick 
was carefully kept ignorant of the several shares ; 
and an account was subjoined at th& conclusion, 
' which is now known not to be ttue. 

The first copy of Pope*s books, with those of 

Feirton, are to be seen in the Museum. The parts 

»»>df Pope are less interlined than the " Iliad ;** and 

' tbe lutter books of the ** Iliad** less than the former. 

He grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet 

enabled him to write the next with more facility. 

*Tbe books of Fenton have very few alterations by 

i ilh&hand of Pope. Those of Broome have not been 

' found ; but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 

he had much trouble in correcting them. 
i r His contract with Lintot was the same as for the 
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<' ni^d," except that only ioaehuRdmdpwit^bi:^^^^^ 
to be paid him for each volume. Th^ n^kTQbmM 
subscribers were five hundred and sevie^j^ifoi^rt 
and of copies eight hundred and ninateen ; so tJwt 
bis profit, when he had paid^ his asaistantSi wai^ .still 
very considerable. The work waa finished in 1785,} 
and from that time he resolved to make no more 
translations. 

The sale did not answer lintot's expectationj 
and he then pretended to discover something xif a 
fraud in Pope, and commenced or threatened a auii 
in Chancery. 

On the English " Odyssey" a criticism was piiiii 
lished by Spence, at that time Prelector of Poetry 
at Oxford i a man whose learning was Xk(^t Y^f 
great, and whose mind was not very powerful.; ffik 
criticism, however, was commonly just ; v^h^tt hi 
thought, he thought rightly ; and his remarks wfim 
recommended by his coolness and candour. In lim 
^pe had the first experience of a critick witbtrait 
malevolence, who thought it as much Tms duty ito 
disj^ay beauties as expose ^ults; who oemux^i 
with i-efepect, and praised with alacrity. « . 

WiVh' this criticism Pope was so little o&mdfd^ 
that he i^ought the ac<}uainteace ^ the mrriiterv 
Mfho lived with him from that time in grieat'&asU 
tiarity, attended him in his last hours, and coUf 
piled memorials of his conversation. The regwil 
of Pope recommended him to the great and powsr-^* 
ful ; and he obtained very valuable preferments in 
the Church. 

Not long after^ Pope was returning homafiicHm a 
yisitin a friend's coach, which, in passing aibiidgi^ 



mq/9f^weitB9V»d iato the water ; the mndows ueere 
cioue^^&ad^ being <iii^ble to force them open^ he 
was- in 'dastger of imtnediate death, when the posk 
tiiion snatched him out by breaking the glass, of 
which the fragments cut two of his fingers in such 
It manner, that he lost their use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a 
Letter of Consolation. He had been entertained 
by Pope at his table, where he talked witb so much 
grossness, that Mrs. Fope was driven from the 
room. Pope discovered, by a trick, that he was 4 
spy for the Court, and never considered him as. 9 
SBfani worthy of confidence. 

•He soon afterwards (1727) joined with Swifts 
who was then in England, to publish three volumes 
of' iMki^llaiiies, in which, amongst , other tbio^, 
he }»serted the " Memoirs of a Parish Clerk,*' ii> 
lidicuie oi Burnet's importance in his owa History^ 
and a^^ Debate upon Black and White IU^^^,'\ 
written in all the formalities of a legal proqep^by 
the assistafice, as is said, of Mr* FortQSCi^ aft(^T 
wards Master pf the EoUs. Before th^Q Mi^ 
cellanies is a pre£a.ce signed by Swi^t and Pppi^ 
bist afiparently written by Pc^e.; in which he m^es 
9 ridieul^ms and romantlck complaint of thp rolft 
beries cooqimtitted upon authors by the cl^tndestinQ 
setrure and sale of their papers. H^ tells^ ia 
tn/ffick strains, bow ^^ the cabinets of the sick and 
t]«e closets of the dead have been broken open an4 
ransacked ;" as if those violences were often com^ 
mitted for papers of uncertain and accidental value, 
which are rarely provoked by real treasures; ^ if 
^^ams and essays w^re in ditnger where. gid4 
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and diamonds are safe. A cat hunted for his mnsk 
is, according to Pope^s account, but tlbe^etliblfetai 
of a wit winded by booksellers. s ; -; .(^ > 

His complaint, however, received'Soifre'atttt^y- 
tion ; for the sime year the Ifetters ^iitf^h *1by 
him to Mr. Cromwell in his youfli, vtere^dtd by 
Mrs. Thomas to Curll, ifrho printed them. 

In these Miscellanies was first pliblfshed the 
** Art of Sinking in P^>etry,'* which, by such^ train 
of consequences as usually passes in literary quar* 
rels, gave in a short time, according to Po]fHi^fi 
account, occasion to the ^* Dunciad." 

In the following year (1728) he begafir tb*^tft 
Atterbury's advice in pr^actice; and showed hk 
siatiiical powers by publishing the ** Dunciad/'^ tttife 
of his greatest and most elaborate performances, 
in which he endeavoured to sink into contennp* ill 
the writers by^whom he had been attacked^ and 
soriie others whom he thought unable to dteffend 
themselves^ j )t/ 

At the' head of the Dunces he pliaced 'poor 
Theobald, whom he accused of ingratitude >Vbut 
wlmse i*eal crime was supposed to be that of having 
y^vised ** Shakspeare" more happily than hiibselfi 
THis satire had the effect which he intended, by 
blasting the characters which it touched. Ra^[)b, 
Who, unnecessarily interposing in the quarrel, got 
a place in a subsequent edition, complained thiit 
for a time he was in danger of starving, ^s^^hfe 
booksellers had no longer any confidence' iW hft 

capacity. '' ''' ^ 

; The prevalence of this poem was gradual and 
Stow: the plan, if not wholly new, was litflfeum- 
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4^fjliQjC^4 hy CQipfpQX\ readej;!^. Mmy of the. aU 
^jqflf ,re^ii:?d illustration ; ^he names wei;e often 
expressed only by the initial and final letter^ and, 
if. they, had. haen printed at length^ were such as 
felvhadk^awnrOF recollected. The subject itself 
b£^d 30Jthing,,gei^r^ly interesting, for whom did it 
concern to knofw, that oflfi qt another scribbler was a 
ij^nce ? If, therefore, it had been possible for those 
^ifhi^were attaicked to copce^al .their pain and their 
rgfi^ptment, the " Dungiad'* might have made its 
W^' wry slowly in the world. 

This, however, was ,not to be expected : every 
fd^ i^ pf importance to himself, and therefore, in 
^iif CiwVi opinion, to others; and, supposing the 
9ff^M already acquainted with all his pl@asures.and 
J3ki0x, pains, is perhaps the first to publish injurif^? 
Pf ¥pi«fortunes, which had never been known un- 
l^^ reUted by himself^ and at which those that 
ll^a? tbepa wUl only laugh ; for no man syi^pathi^s 
with the sorrows of vanity. 
...^'JJhq.bislspfyQf the f^DuQfjiadV is.Vjfry^fliinu^ely 
^gJjitedtbyJPqpe himself, in a Df d«<9,^i,9njl(f)jttfirbe 
ijj^rot^. :t9 Lord Middlesex in tb€j;n3fl[|e;qf ^^age. 
.?! sM will relate the war of the * J)u,aees*j(fp^,sQ 
^thas.been commonly called), which bega^ iQtjhe 
yeair 1727, and ended in X7S0." 
jt , ** When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it pirp. 
T^Xi for reasons specified in the Preface to theif 
^Miscellanies, to publish such little, pieces of theirs 
S^\ h^)d ca^^ually got abroad, there was added to 
them the * Treatise of the Bathos,* or the * Art 
ftj5.3iBking in Poetry.* It happened that, in one 
c^pt^i? ; of this piece, the several sjpeciesfj of. |)^ 
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poets were ranged in classes, to whldi trei^e pre- 
fixed almost all the letters of the aljihabtit (thie 
greatest part of them at random); but su<ih'*v^as 
the number of poets eminent in that ^rt, that sotne 
one or other took every letter to himself: all fell 
into so violent a fury, that, for half a year or inore, 
the common newspapers (in most of which they 
had some property, as being hired Writers) were 
filled with the most abusive falsehoods -and scur- 
rilities they could possibly devise; a liberty *rio 
way to be wondered at in those people, and^'iYi . 
those papers, that, for many years during the un* 
controuled licence of the press, had aspersed'sl- 
most all the great characters of the age; and thte 
with impunity, their own persons and names beiteg 
utterly secret and obscure. • <i 

** This gave Mr, Pope the thought that he'h^ 
now some opportunity of doing good, by detecting 
and dragging into light these common enemies (/f 
mankind; since, to invalidate this universal slan- 
der, it sufiiced to show what contemptible men 
were the authoirs of it; He was not without hdpes^ 
thaty by manifesting the dulness of those wh6 ha;d 
only mdice to recommend them, either the boofc- 
sdlers. would not find their account in em pleying 
them, or the men themselves, when discovered^ 
want courage to proceed in so unlawful an occu- 
pation. This it was that gave birth to the • Dnift 
Iciad ;' and he thought it an happiness, that, by 
fihe late flood of slander on himself, he had^ ate*, 
quired such a peculiar right over their nam^i^ A* 
Was ikecessary to fhis design. ■ 

On the 12th of March, 17«9, tit St. Jameses, 
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tfa«| fmi^ tras preseMed to the Kittg and Queen 
(^hd •had. before been pleaeed to read it) by th& 
ti^kt Itkonaurable Sir Robert Walpole ; and» iome 
day.$. after, the whole impression was taken and 
dd^ersedtby several noblemen and persons of the 
firi^ distinctiiom 

'* It is certainly a true observation, that no people 
are do impatiefit of^^ieensefre as those who are the 
greatest slanderer^, which iKias wonderfully exern* 
piffled on this occasion. On the day the book 
Vas^ .first Vended, a crowd of authors besieged the 
shop; intreaties, advices, threats of law and bat^ 
t&ryr nay cries of treason. Were all employed to 
himd^r the coming out of the * Dunciad;' on the 
other side, the booksellers and hawkers ma;d^ as 
great efforts to procure it. What could a few poor 
aiiithorB do against so. great a majority as the pub- 
Kok>? There was no stopping a torrent with a 
finger; so out it came. 

i^^ Many ludicrous circumstsHices attended it* 
The * Dunces' (for by this name th*y were called!) 
held weekly clubs, to consult of hoetilitiesfygainst 
the author : one wrote a letter to a gt^at mini^teri 
assuring him^Mr. Pope wIeis the greatest memy. thd 
government had; and another bought his. image 
in clay, to execute him in eflSgy ; with which sad 
sort of satisfaction the gentlemen were a little 
comforted. 

.'i'/* Some take editions of the book having an owl 
hsif their frontispiece, the true one, to distinguish 
it^ -£xed in his stead an* a^ laden with alithot^^ 
Then aaK>ther surreptitious one being printed witk 
the same assi» the new edition in octavo r^MtutHM 
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for distinction to the owl again. Hence arose a 
great contest of booksellers against booksellers^ 
and advertisements against advertisements ; some 
recommending the edition of the owl, and others 
the edition of the ass ; by which names they came 
to be distinguished) to the great honour also of the 
gentlemen of the * Dunciad.'** 

Pope appears by this narrative to have contem- 
plated his victory over the " Dunces'* with great 
exultation ; and such was jhis delight inthe tumult 
which he had raised, that for a while his natural 
sensibility was suspended, and he read reproaches 
and invectives without emotion, considering them 
only as the necessary effects of that pain which he 
rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own 
confession, he was the aggressor : for nobody be- 
lieves that the letters in the " Bathos" were placed 
at random; and it may be. discovered thatj when 
he thinks himself concealed, he indulges the com- 
mon vanity of common men, and triumphs in those 
distinctions which he affe<cted to despise. He is 
proud that his book was presented to the King 
and Queen by the right honourable Sir Robert 
Walpole J he is proud that they had read it brfore; 
he is proud that the edition was taken off by the 
nobility and persons of the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I believe, 
that which, by telling in the text the names, and 
in the nptes the characters of those whom he had 
satirised) was made intelligible and diverting. The 
criticks had now declared their approbation of the 
plan, and the common reader began to like it with- 
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out fear ; those who were strangers to petty li- 
terature, and therefore unable to decipher initials 
and blanks, had now names and persons brought 
Within their view; and delighted in the visible 
effect of those shafts of malice, which they had 
hitherto contemplated as shot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given 
him, renewed the enmity which had for a time been 
appeased by mutual civilities ; and published re- 
marks, which he had till then suppressed, upon the 
** Rape ef the Lock." Many more grumbled in 
secret, or vented thmr resentment in the news- 
papers by epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Bur- 
net with " pious passion," pretended that his moral 
character was^si9Qred, and for some time declared . 
his resolu/ttoa to take vengeance with a cudgel. 
But Pope appeased him, by changing '^ pious pas- 
sion" to 5* cordial friendship ;" and by a note, in 
which he veheme&tly disclaims the malignity of the 
^m^ining imputed to the :fin^t expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represenfed as diving for 
the prize j expostulated with Pope in a manner so 
-. much superior to aU mean s^oKcitation, that Pope 
wa§ reduced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes to 
deny, and ' sometimes to apologize ; he first en- 
deavours to wound, and is then afraid to own that 
he meant a blow. 

The "Dunciad," in the complete edition, is 
addressed to Dr; Swift: of the notes, part were 
tvritten by Dr. Arbuthnot ; and an apologetical 
letter was prefixed, signed by Cleland, but sup- 
posed to have been. written by Pope. 

VOL. III. I 
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After this geneitiL war upon Dulnees » he Memns 
to have indulged himself a wiadie in tnnquiUity i 
but hig subsequent produelions provia thak>li^ V9s 
not idle. He published (17^1) apMiaaftf^Taste^ 
in wfaieh he very pairticulady and sei^erdiy ortticises 
the hou6e, thelbmiture^ the gifirdenift,.aiid(diet'.£ai- 
tertainments of Timon, a man of great weaiithiraiid 
little taste. By Timea he was unhaersaUy aup- 
posed» and by the Sari of BurUngtoOy t6 wbftoiftfae 
poem is addressed, was privately siad^ to mdahdjbte 
Duke of Chandos ; a man perhaps too muoh «c^- 
lighted with pomp and show, but of a temper»idiad 
and beneficent, and who had consequently the 
oi the publidi: in his fiivoun 

A violent outcry was there&ore i^ed drgainrtttlKe 
ingratitude and treacheiy of Bope^whowois/iud 
to have been indebted to the patrenage of jCfaandos 
for a present of a thousand pounds,; and^whagaincid 
tibe opportunity of insuhii^ him by the kindBBas 
of his invitation* 

The receipt of the thousami potu^ fope pub- 
lickiy denied ; but, from the reproach which the 
attadt on a dhoraoter so amiable brought cqpon 
Mm) he tried all means of escaping. The name>Df 
Cteiand Vas again employed in an apology,. :by 
whieh no man xvas satisfied; and he waa at last 
Mduccrd to shelter his temerity beirind dissimula- 
tion, and endeavour to make that disbelieved whidi 
he never had corifidem^e openly to deny. He 
mPcA^voi exen^ntory letter to the Duke, which was 
vaaswenid %)th great magnanimtity, as by a man 
v^ho audited his excuse without bfelieving ias 
professions. He said, that to have ridiculed his 
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439ftii^ or ibfiiiibafldiDgfls, ihftd'^been an indiferent 
atAimt jifi '^othiec mftn ; biit that in Pope» aiSb^ the 
reciprocal landless thai' had {been icxdimiged be- 
t;9r6eu them> it h$td beeh le^s^ eadUy^je^bused. 
M '^pie, in i<»ie <}ff his Letter^ cof»{d£tiiiiiig'(^ the 
4ir«di(]3(ianti«\viiicb'his fxaem ^ad fobii^y ^^owni^ that 
i»iicli itokic)s:s cap ifitiiiiidat6»lii9i, diay almoi»t per- 
SkW^it'lmt^mtit;^ no inorev^Ulch is a^oompliment 
4lti#oil{^'^ d^^s^irvte^^' The toaii whor ttireatdns 4he 
iik>iid^is alw^&ci^iculoud ; ibr iblse world can easily 
^ dn^jmthotit'hiili, »nd in a short time tdll^ase 
^jlmikrmjlmii^. I ^ha^e hei^d of an idiots ^o used to 
49(i(reng£ |iisf tiei^ati^as by lying s^ night opdn the 
bridge. ♦* There i^ nothing/* says Juvmiali " that 
dwsmi • viU notibeMeve in his own favour/^ Fope 
MmI been.flfltlsqred till he thought hiisiself one of 
v:^ie moving. pcr«r€fisBiii»)the system of hfe. 'When 
l^e't9}k)^'dfriki^ing5d«|iMn iMs pen» those who^ sat 
hawitad him lei^eaic^ and iaqolored ; ajid.aelf-tove 
did not suffer him to suspect th^fc they /wehtinvtay 
^41a|i^ed«-' '. -' •.'•!-',"<•* ^ ^, *; ■•••..••• :.---ri 
u rThe following year dcpritedddm offGay, ri Jniin 
li?%Hnthe'had knowa^eariy^ laidiwhomihe jsyeented 
i 4QA9!Hfe w^h more tend<^rn«fss than' ahy, iother .o£ Us 
^Iti^arafy ^(iend^. ¥^ype was^ nonr £>]%»fctor ygars 
ifidd; m lage at which jliaejniiBid^Degin^obsst weuly 
to admit a^ew ^ conftdeoiee ,- ind tfaea wiJl i^ grow 
j«sB'7d^:i&ible $ ^d xwhen» tbemfc^se^ lhe departure 
0f an qW^frijQ?id4sr^ery«mt^j^feltl*'^i ijr^Ti ^^ 
, jln^l^a ^n^t/yeir^bedcKitihifi tn^cx^ n^th^ an 
omf^^led d^^^ cformhe! (had. lasted IK) ith^iagfr^of 
JMw^i^br^^ : but if bi^^ did '^ot ^clei ;ii$tbui;i«^^. 

I 2 



The filial piety of Pope was W tJiti'fUghest'Vle^Wfe 

amiable and exemplary ; ~his pSi-entS had tHfe'h^^ 

piness of living till he was at the Snm'Mittif ^tf^ti^Ml 

reputation, tillhe wds at ease ifl his fortliAle, and 

without a rival in his fame, and fourtd iioi 'iMtttltflf- 

tion of his respect 'or'tenderness. 'Whiftfe^er'^Hii 

his pride, to them' he was obedient; and'>iMh^t^et 

was his irritability, to them he weIs g^ritlfe.''-'I3it 

has, among its soothing and qui£t' coififoftS',' f^^ 

things better to give than such a son. ' ' ■ ■ ' " ' ■ 

One of the passages of Pope's life, "tfhic^'s^^s 

to deserve some inquiry, was a publication tif O't 

ters between him and many of his friends, whid 

falling into the hands of Curll, a rapacious' b6bK- 

seller, of no good fame, were by him printed"and 

sold. This volume containing s£>me letters tftita 

noblemen, Pope incited a ptos^cutibriagainSt WWi 

in the House of Lords for 'breach of pnvil6gfe,'att5 

attended himself to stimulate the resentment oFhte 

frienils. Curll appeared at the bar, and; knots^^ 

himself in no great danger,' spoke of ' Pope 'Brtth 

very little reverence : " he has," said Curll,' '*"b 

knack at versifying, hut in prose I think m^rsfelfk 

match for him."' When the orders of the ItdiX^ 

were esa,mined, npne of them appeared td'^TiAl^fe 

beMi iiifripgecl : CurH went away triumpharit ;' ^nd 

lo'seflt some oth6r remedy. " ' '"'' 

lint 'was, 'that one evening a'titaftHh 

giiwp,| but ' with a lawyer's' hkiia, 

mred For saie'a huitiber of prSit^ 

fi i)e!found to be Pope^s k^^HJii^ 

eV'te'^'Ke asked no baffife,'-^dHii'i6 
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taW i^ouea, but, gave the jprice demanded, and 
tf^ygbt hii»sg}^,aythorized to use his ^purchase to 

;,,J3?h^.t.p^|r]il,gjay^ a tmp acpoupt . 9^ the trans-^ 
^fiiiftftf.itil? K^^nwable to brieve, because 1310 false- 
1^4^^?^^ ff^^ detected ; ^nd .when, soipe years 
f^^li^y^^^ J inentionQd it to Lintot, the son of 
^^jpiax^^.J^^ declared his opinion to be, that Pope 
J^^w |i^l^ t/ian any body els^ how Curll obtained 
the copies, because another parcel was at the same 
f^f^.^^t Xp himself, for which no price had ever 
1^j^^(^^anded, as he made known his resolution 
;p^|ij;p pay a porter, and consequently not to deal 
vf^jtb a nameless agent. 

, ^ , Such, care had been taken to make them pubUck, 
\\^t they W;ere sent at once to two bookse^ers ; to 
Qfffi^ who wa^ likely to seize them as a prey y and 
.^p Lintot, who, might, be expected to give Pope 
i^grmati^jQ of the seeming injury. Lintot, I be- 
y^ve, did nothing} apd Curll did what was ex- 
Pl^^^d* That to make them publick was the only 
purpose^ may be reasonably supposed, because the 
nVIPfil>ers, offered to sale by the private messengers, 
showed that the hope of gain .<!Ould not have been 
tlue motive of the impression . 
, It 96ems that Pope, being de9iT9us of printing 
his Letters,, and not knowing how to ^o^ without 
imput;^tion of vanity, what has in this couni^ry been 
^one very rarqly, contrived an appearance of pbm- 
puUiQP ji that, wljen he coju^d cqpnlain t|iat his 
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gated, filled the nation with tht praise of his oaa^ 
dour> tenderness, and beaevolence, the pvaHtj of 
his pui^oses, and tlie fidelity of his fidelidi 



There Hxrete ' some letters which a vety gdodndiiaa 
wi&l6 < man would « wish . suppressed ; but^ 'aB^jtheaf 
had been already eiC|K)sed» it was impfafctieslilQ 
now to retract thenar . >» t^jqf^ 

From the perusal of those letters, Mr. Allterftai 
conceived the desire of know^irg hlm^ andt>witi[l stal 
mudi zeal did he cultivate 4:he friendship ^iFhadbrhe 
had newly formed, that, when Pope told hi^ {ftir- 
po^e of vindicating his own property by a getmam 
edition, he offered to pay the cost - t .^r,^:* - 

This however Pope did not accq)t ; birt in^ darii( 
solicited a subscription for a qimrtd volume^ whkrh 
appiBired (1737)* I believe, mih sufficient px^&ti 
in the preface he telk thad; hk letters wer^ nm* 
posited in a friend's library, sadd to be the £arl bf 
Orford'^, and that the popy thence stoten was seiil 
to thfe press* The story was dcrabtless received 
with dlifferent degrees <if credit. It may be 6iis« 
p^ct^d thart; the prfiface to the Miscellanies irere 
written to prepare the jpublick for such ah kjk 
csideiii ; iind; to srtDeiigthen this opinion, Jamei^ 
Woi^dsde, a- painter, .who was employed in clarii 
d^titief negcttiation^ but whose veracity wad Vfery 
dotibf^V declared that he was the messragMf 
Who ctarri^d, by P<spe*3 direclioh, the bbK^sfiiti 

i'WKiefi theyv^e tM% published and avdwfedy-^ 
tt(^ had rekitiibH ta r ^cbnt facts, and persob^ oitile^ 
theri living' (dr not yet forgotten, they may be duj* 
poiifed to 'have (ormd readers ; but^ as thd fAcU 
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wMe minute, and the character* being eithey 
private or litemry, were little known, or little re- 
garded, they awaked no popular kindness or re- 
sentment ; the book never became much the sub- 
ject of conversation; some read it as* a ccmtem- 
porary hi8l;<nry» and some peiiiaps as a model of 
epistolary language; but those who read it did 
not talk of it» Not much therefore was added by 
it to fame or envy ; nor do I remember that it 
produced either publick praise or publick censurCt 

It had, however, in some degree, the reccnn- 
mendation of novelty. Our language had few let- 
ters, except those of statesmen, Howel, indeedy 
about a century ago, puUished his Iictters, which 
are commended by Morhofl^, and which alone, of 
bis hundred volttmes^ continue his memory. Love- 
day's Letters were printed only once; those of 
Herbert and Suckling are hardly known, Mrs. 
Phillips's (Orkida^s) are equally neglected. And 
those of Walsh seem written as exercises, and were 
never ^ent to any living mistress or friend* Fope's 
epistolary es^cellence bad an opep field } he b^d no 
English rivaly living or dead* 

Pope is seen in this collection as conneptf 4 with 
the other contemporary wita, and certainly suffers 
no disgmce in the comparison ; bat it must be xe^ 
ai^»nbered, that he had the power of f^voypring 
tiimself ; he might have originally had piaUication 
in his mind, and have written with care, or-h^^ 
afterwards selected those which he had most hap- 
pily oHifeeived, or most diligently laboured ; \^d 
I know iM)t whether there does not appearosame- 
thing niQTe studied and artificial in his jprpduotions 
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than the rest, except one long letter by BoMng- 
broke, composed with all the skill and industry of 
a professed author. It is indeed not easy to di- 
stinguish afl^tation' from habit ; he that has cmc^ 
studiously formed a style, rarely writes afterwards 
with complete ease. Pope may be said to wijjte 
always with his reputation at his head.; Stvift, 
perhaps, like a man that remembered h« was 
writing to Pope ; but Arbuthnot, like one who 
lets thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into 
his mind- 
Before these Letters appeared, he publiahed the 
first part of what he persuaded himself to think a 
system of ethicks, under the title of an ** £6say 
on Man ;" which, if his letter to Swift (of Sep- 
tember 14, 17^) be rightly explained by the coBi- 
micntsitor, had been eight years under bis consider- 
ation, and of which he seems to- have desired the 
9tiQoes9 with great solicitude. He had now many 
<^ia,,and 'doubtless many secret, enemies. The 
.♦^ X)«j[t3ice&^? were yet smarting with the war ; and 
the superiority which he publickly arrogated, dis- 
,po$4d. t^e/Wio;:ld to wish.his humiliation. 
M. 4^1 this; he ikn^m, and against all this, he pro- 
:vidQd. \W^ own rntiiiae, and that of his friend to 
whom the work i& ,an9oribed^ were in the first 
.i^dife<w«iCaiPeftiHy suppiiefised j and the poem, being 
i9€aj3P!$wtkindi^{Wai^)i^eribed to one or another, 4S 
favour determined, or conjecture wandered $ it was 
given, says Wa^burton, to every man, except him 
only who cqulid. write it. Those who like only 
when they like the author, and who are under the 
dominion of a namfe, 'condemned it ; and thdse'ad- 



tniiied' it •*rho are •wHRng'to'^featter pnim at ran- 
'dotia; which, while it ii'iitiap^ropWated/ excites no 
ehfitj^. Th690 friehds t)f^Pop€»thttt i*J6te trttsted 
'trith the secret, went abbut-lttviihlttg hohours on 
■iltit new-^borh poet, and' hintirig that Pope' Was 
li^eiver so much in danger from any forttierriv'al. 
^ *'"!?& those authors whom he had personally of- 
^fJand'ed, 'and to those whose opinion the World 
cottsideredas decisive, a(hd whom he su^ected of 
envy t)r malevolence, he sent his Es^ay as a( pre- 
sent before publication, that they might defeat 
their dwn enmity by praises which they could not 
afterwards decently retract. 
^ With these precautions,, in 1735, was published 
-the fitst part of the *^ Essay on Man/' There had 
been for some time a report that Pope was busy 
upon a System ^ Mwallty; but this deBigntwas 
•liot discovered in^thdmew poem, which had a form 
arid a title witb which^ its readers were ^n&re- 
' quainted. Its reception wus not ' unifdf ttt ; 'i'ditte 
thought it a vefy itripetfffect piece,^ though^ 'ndt 
without good lines. While the author was Utt- 
known, some, as will alw^lys happen, favoured him 
as an adventurer, and ^ome ceniiured'him^ as an 
intruder J but all thought h*m>ab(We we^leci; *tfee 
sale increased, and editiow^^ were' tnultiplfedi- 
' The subsequent edilioTl^^of thb fir^ epistle' fesi- 
hibited two memorable Cdl^r^ctkwis J 'At^firitjtft^ 
poet and his friend ■'- '^"'f^* 1"^' '";. i;«v, u^nn'] 

pxpatiate freely o'er this scene of man, ■ '^^ 

' AmigMymazeo/tmft5«Miw^yi)»#: ^^''^ V^'> 

' • "•* •• . *: . i: r •*;.'; •.It -/-fl v')r() noffv 

A mighty mazse^ but not mthout a plan: 
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ibr if there i^s no plan, it wa» iu vaia to <kf3^cil»e 

or to trace the maze. « /m* i 

The other alteration w«^ of these loies: vjj«. .-? 

And spite df pride/ otk^ i» f% reason* s spites - ' ' ' '^''^*U "^ 
One tratb J8 cfear^ whitever is, i8 tight: < ' t it^fv/ 

but having afterwards discovered, or been'sKotvtf,* 
that the " truth*' which subsisted " in spit0 ot 
reason" could not be very "clear," he substituted 

And. spite ^f ^de, tn ernng reasoiC^ ynie* ^., ,<j 

To such oversights will the most vigorous ii^iaidt 
be liable, when it is employed at once upon ar- 
gument and poetry. • 

The second and third epistles were pubUshed ; 
and Pope was, I believe, more and more suspected 
df writing them ; at last, in 17S4j he avowed the 
fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet* 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, 
tliat'the doctrine of the ** Essay on Man" was re- 
ceived 'from Bolingbroke, who is said to have ri- 
diculed'Pope, among those who enjoyed his con- 
^dehce, as having adopted and advanced principles 
of which he did iM>t perceive the consequence, and 
as blindly propagating opinions contrary to hir 
oWn. ' That tfabse communications had been con-: 
s^lidafed itittr a scheme regulairly drawn, and* 
delivei^ed tb ^3Pbp6, 'from whom it returned only^ 
transformed from prose to verse, has been rep(Hi;e4» ^ 
iXit hardly can'beir'it^.^^Thfe essay plainly appears 
tfie Ifabricfc of a" poet :• what Bolingbroke supplied » 
CoUd'be' only £Ke"' first principles j the order, it' 
lustfa^idn^ ind eriibelliihments, must all be Pope'lL^ 
^"Jli^se J)rinciplesr''it is flot my bni^ness to clear 
from obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehopd ; but they ' 
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W6D& not immediately examined ; philosophy and 
|K>etry haVe not often the same readers ; and the 
essay abouiMied in splendid amplifications and 
sparkling sentences, which w^e r^ad and admired 
with no great attentiati tO! their ultimate purpose ;. 
it9 flowers caught the eye, which did not see what 
tne gay foliage concealed, and for a time flourished 
in the sunshine of universal approbation. So little 
was any evil tendency discovered, that, as inno- 
cence is unsuspicious, many read it for a manual of 
>iety. 

lU t^utation soon invited a translator. It Was 
first turned into French prose, aUd afterwards by 
Bmnel into verse. Bo& translations fell int;o the 
bandft cf Cronsa^, who first, when he bad the 
Tersion in prosei. wrote a general censure^ and 
afterwards reprinted ResnePs version, with ,par-« 
ticular remark* upon every paragraph. 

G:ousaz was a profesf or of Switzerlanc^ eminent 
for his treatise of logick, and his ^^ £}(i^^]:^,(]la 
Fyjnrhonisme j'* and, however little knowi^ 91: rer 
garded here^ was no mean antf^gonist* Hi? mind 
iMis one of those in which philosophy aqd piety ^i^ 
luil^pily united^ He was acjcustomed to argi^ent 
aod disquisition, and perhaps was girawtt too dp** 
sijrous of detecting faults ) ^ut liis in(;e;atiQnSi werf» 
ukwif^ nghti hi» opiniiOBS^^efe^pliM^ ^d .bis. tp^^ 
llgiiia puiiB# ,. : ^, , , » .,^ 

^!ii|ii»inc6$toiit vigilanceibr tl^e prpmotion.of ^^ 
^pbs^d him to look witfa.i^strust ifpon aU m^r 
taphysical systems of theory,, mt\ ali ,8chep^9 q^ 
vktue aiid happinesli purely rational j and t^^p-( 
tmb krwaB ndt l&o^ b«rifore ha was persuaded tl^at 
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the poaitkma^ of <£qpb, myt^feyA^vm^Btody^^lhe 
most part in natural xdiiigioo^iweD^ li)teu<}fid|to 
dmw. tnfiaiikuidiaiwiay firoqfi reyelatixMi^f 4nil)ita i^^re- 
seirt the; wb«te/couifse : oftthinga .9@ a »Qt«s$artp,aom 
oaia^ation /of in4i^iolab}fi , (fi^tolit^y } Ax^ itoiftmifs 

d^niablo^ tl^tdin ;if^9ai^^><p towages <ar.ti^igi^Qiafbox^ 
maylejwily/dKlcover exparessions rn^ft very! ^fawur- 

able to morals, or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton. began- to xm^kfirbk 
appearance in the first ranks of karmingii. . He Was 
a man of, vigorous faculties^ a mind i^vMdtoMi 
vehement, supplied by incessant jaod unltipU^tm)- 
quiry, with wonderful exten^t a»d v^wietyttf know- 
ledge^ which yet had not oppressed hi^jmsgiQatkiii^ 
lior douded his perspicacity. ' To i every, yro^i hs 
brought a memory full fraught^ .tog^ii<er with, a 
faufsy: fertile of original combinations^ afid at once 
ex&rted the powers of the.^sc^ola^ri the reasoner, 
aind,4jbe wit^ But his kioNiKwledge ;Wa$< too muHir 
HirMms^to be i always exacts. and his pursuits too 
mgeiXi tt>' be always cautious, iHis abilities gavB 
b^(an.haiagb^yoonfid0ncey which he disdalnodta 
Q«n0€^ orjmpllify^rand his. impatience of oppwi^ 
ttonidici^^sed him^o treat his adversaries with au^ 
i;;iglit€9li0upi^ sinpeifiority <as made his readers oqipt 
monly his enemies, and excited against the advof 
iSfttettiiefiwiphjEfa of som? who favoured the cause. 
^\M^!^it^hs^%dQpt0dthe Roman £niperor?i3 
/fefc^wipftti^rti ei^niidum jwfmnit te; uwdj m 
&H#rpmf»!Sto^«G gfdMte- language, b«t inisbf^ u 
«PWi»fcir»h^ *l*»ifP^»uad44t .. ^ , .... .r wt 
lo JHBiitjei|yle^GiVi*Qf»9Ufii wi^ ^ 

forcrUf^,W4tkoi&t ^6«,(nqss){ ha took.tJie iit^mlf tibt 
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pMsteMcul^ithemsehnes; his diction' i»- course and 
iinpiiii^; atad Mu sentences are tiiimeaisiired. < 

rtife^ hids^m'dve eariy part of^/hit ii£^> pleas^ 
)dflsfedt£>iiri4^idife notteg' of 'infenor^ri^its^' and catmf^ 
^[lOiMleA vt2^h thre M6fni^lof>Pd^ei *<A letter )«(«» 
prod«ie(^ ^9rhe8l he had<p6i4i»ps3 hiiifiielf ftirgo«teh 
iti'itJi^hteh' he tells Con^anen, ^^D!ryden, *I/ob*. 
serve, borrows for want of leisure, md Pope for 
mtiutMf geilios ; Milton out 6t pride, and 'Addison 
mjA of knodesty." And whern Theobald published 
J^AiShakspeare," in opposition to Pope, the best 
-notfas t^Bte supplied by WarbUrton. ^ ^ 

/^®ut the time was now come when Warburtdp 
iMfS t6. change bis opinion ; and Pope was to fltfd 
a defender in biih who had contributed so much 
to the exaltation df his rival, - . 

Thb.ai<rogaiieer«of Warburton e»xclted >agaS«lit 
him every lattift^ of>ofibncej and thefrefore it may 
be supposed that fai€PUni<A^ with Pope was cfMl^iir^d 
as hypocritical inconstancy; but surely 'tcP^tlrfrit 
differently, at different timfes/ 6f poetic*!^ ifte^itj 
may be easily allo\ted: Sucih^pili*6n8iai-e^ibft*li 
adontted, and (H&m!ssed,/WithkHiti nide^eittieltW 
tSon. Who is th^re that had ndf ftteAd reWfeW^fH^ 
^aDgkig his mind about qo^fiotli^ bf ^i^^Mta'' 9mi 
■i^w^tan^fe'? » . ; ' : *L ,K;.'r-ifi^ ;>hI viifom 

'^^^Wtoburton, whtttev^f^ftSWS *toftV€r,t»h^t»»l9, 
'^ti[|^MM}s^Uci«ati(^n, to ^^sdttti'^Pc^ flbd^^tlv^tialoUb 
ddCirausdz^ tiy A-eeitig^fiitJ^^fl^ t)i§iltf^ttCHd«ill 
«f ik%<Mi4ng^^itaHil^^ Dri§rbj@«U»g d6Ve3il^flI^'^ttHA 
from month to month' aotVt^Qu^iilddlKyf^Qflr 

iSus 'fifi^fty m M^ti,^ imtW'^ma^ypufSA of 

4*i4t tlm^^dt«)^M I^^&a^J«I^Ke»y)Mo') 
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Pope» who probably began to doubt the t^id- 
ency of his own work, was glad that the positions, 
of whiefa he perceived himself not to know the full 
meaning, could by any mode of interpretation be 
made to mean well. How much he was pleased 
wifeh his gratuitous defender, the following letttier 
evidently shows : • • > 

"Sir, April 11, 1789.:^ 

•* I have just received from Mr. E. twd ntdl* 
of your Letters. It is in the gi^eatest hnity ihia- 
finable that I write this ; but IcawKiib help think- 
ing you in particular for your .tUrd iIisMer, nvluoh 
ibsoiextremely clear, short, and i^I, that! thaiak 
Mr. Crousaz ought nev^r to have anc^Jier anBWM, 
aad deserved not so good mx ome^ 1 can only say, 
you doihim toQ miich hpr&oury. ami me /tno mfuoii 
right, so odd as the expression seems} for yon 
have made my system* ^aa ^aar ^as^ I ought to have 
done, and could not. t Jt ia indeed tibe same syslsffln 
as mine, but illustrated with atay of your own, m 
they say our natural body is^ t^e same stUl wjbeiiN«t 
is ^orified. i am suf e I lit^e it. belter than lidid 
Im&imMii so wiB im^. man dise* I knpw I mmat 

just Hirliat younexplain ;. but I did not e«K:pbm my 
owamtsa»lngraQ jwell ^ ^jioyu. Ym im^^ism^ me 
AS7w#.ArXd»lmytel£Kbut pmi&K^^9Si'^nm^h^iiiir 
thiiii)'JfOiJdLi&j|$A6m>mgA4^^ Byay^acc^p^ithe^w^ 

IijNi!tats ilosif h*{)tjit.l^9^el^)^iiiii^ii» ^aplf , iMftd^dQteflA 
(wti^jt)«mr lfii»»j) tjo pii0|ciirQ;atta:^)ski^tioo.of $Nrt 
atie^,«r^af 4^:^}ihefla, iv^ .^reRob^dbiifeJ aii«H 



|]iooe6At«i«li|i iii^bmtjym mi mmant^ mtis&ph^ 

By this fmd and eager acceptance of aneiscul- 
pldtory comfQent, Pope testified that, whatever 
-iliight be the aeemii^ « .real import «f the prim- 
■mpias which he had reoeri^d. from Bolisgbrdkeii 
he had not intentionally attacked rdbgion; and 
Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him, without 
his own consent, an instrument of mischief, found 
him now engaged, with his eyes open, on the side 
<af taruth^ 

i M is knowa that BoUngbroke concealed from 
Pope his real cfnlxuanB. He once discovered tbea 
ffco Mr* Hooke, whoirelated them again to .Popc^ 
saxd WBS tAd hy him that he must have mistidcea 
the meaning.af what he heard ; tmd Bc^ogbroke, 
when Pope's tmewiness incited him to desire a% 
^xpiianatio&, decku?ed iiiat Hooke had misiki^tf. 
^toodhim. ' : » -.^ 

iBolingfarDke hated Waihartin, who had dmwik 
im papil from lunl^ andia.icttle be£oo0/:£ope& 
death they had a dispute, firom.whieh.doiey povted 
-with mutual aversion. - . ^ m- f i< t 

i iFrom this time Pcpe lived inf4;he ckmst hiti^ 
maey wkh his comtnentatciiviaad aiiiipb^'ce warded 
has kmdness and histzbal ; .for he inliridaeed bm^ 
to Mr« Mwray^ %-w1|ok iimteoest ^ becttme 
fiMacfaer. at JiMacobkft Ind ;;^tiab^^ Mr JAileit^ mh» 
^s^e him his nieee aaitl^^eitKte/'aANljfaj' tcfiitf^ 
^q«Mnce a bi^oprittk* ' Miltttt he;dmd,uhii'^ft4^ 
4he prcrpCTty of h» w«itef a l^cy wiich ^mf(^^ 
iPMBonably^estimated at &ur thdnsand poimdj^ /') 

•Pope's fondness fw the i* Eesay on^Man^Hi^ 
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pearedtl^<hwid9We'dfitdtpM|p$4|a«RW ^MbiMrir^ 
wha had gBined^tepiAsLiUj^A by bia^versiAn jyRSHgtV 
<^ Solom0i^^^ivasijem^}(ed»*By han k»iitrMfiUi.tt^l^ 
into Latin verse, and was for that purpos^^Ml^ 
time 9t; Twiekenfawlf) ibiitr heie&iUi wMd^tivikt- 
ey^r wttsrthe reasoD^ itafiiiished ;i ai^il^iBMiilsli<fe(t 
imitation^ todbn^aki tb^ longer task of tli RMttllillii 
Lost.'' Pope then desired his^ £ii6fadlM«iit fittdilt> 
scholar who should turji hU Essay into<Lktnl fkl&ltH^ 
but no such performance has ever a^eaieAr'tbiA 
Pope lived at this time among the &fi$kti^f4li^ 
thai} reception and respect to whicb^isiw6#lDft^- 
titled him, and which he had not impiieiif^siii9^ 
|»r»rate misconduct or factious ps^tialit^ ^UbUgJfP 
Bolin^broke was his friend, Walpiie%i» Imi^llBfi 
enemy ; but treated him with' so tniKjb' icdfeisidd^ 
ationas^ at his request, to sdUoI^ aitd* obtttinf fii^yof^ 
the Fmnjbh Minister an abbey f(»i^^Mfi. S<luth»i^4 
which he considered himself as obliged' to^rewai^^ 
by ibis Exertion of his interest, for tlie^benefit^^Xii^li^ 

illness.?' -J • •■ .-■ ^ . r " ■ •• • ■ . - '•'••*- (inj^ 
ItiWas sadid, that wh^n> tbe Court was at 'Blci^^ 
mciDd,>Qaeeni(IbaK>Mlae bad deckued her inteiftibiP^ 
toivisi&hifafj ^hih^'^s^ ha'¥e h^^ttk only a ckifeSlMli^^ 
effoiiftelJthodght «iiiWl) more-^ the report of^^^ 
natiAer^howe^^vf^is sobii^Un lai any mouths ; bM}'^ 
if,I;dbiiAiiifbrg«tl«^'WiddppMhead Savage Vm^^ 
cdim(^ f6pei<f»0[aoAiAg ^ta ^^ine what was k^b ' 
yei<isflfeyi4/ileftlMi4ib^ I^H^'j 

poif^ifo£^itii^4«h»it^4reai8dA tb&bi^bt %b should bfer''^ 
thaughmol^UAf ji'botoe^ id 4%fetl£tiifn' i^§ bn'lbik 
nour which would not' b(|'^> conferred. . He was 
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t h g g c fere at^^ ai Svifty who repreBents bim as 
** r^feing'the visits of a Queen/' because he knew 
that,.vhii'had neirer beeii^ oAvred had never been 

tSlfm^thm gflneral sffstem of asoralityf supposed 
tOfimtfOQtwtieidui the ** Essay cmMan,^' itrwas his 
i9i0Jliufi^ to write distinct poeosfs upon the di&rent 
dptmrrosrcoaKlitions of life ; one of which is the 
£pMf^ te-XiOrd Bathurst (1789) on the ''' Use of 
Riches^", arpt^tce on which he dedared great labour 
tii^Uivft J>een bestowed*. 

Intfpthii poem some hints are historically thrown, 
«i|i^, flipiOj^ ki20wn characters are introduced^ with 
o^bepra iOf wfaieh it is difficult to say how far they 
M^ real oc ^otaiious $ but the^ praise of Kyrl, the 
M^ #f Bm»y deserves particular examination^ 
w^^iiafter along and pompous enumeration of his 
pHbiy^k< works and private charities, is said to* have 
d]#i4a^dall those blessings from five hundred a-yeah 
Wopd^rs 9XQ willingly told> and willingly heaad* 
Th^ truth is^ that Kyrl was a;man of known iirte- 
grity and active benevolence, by whose solicitirtion 
th^ ,l^f althy were persuaded to pay contributions 
to b}a charitable schemes): this influence he. ob- 
tais^ by an example of iibeirality i^xerted to the 
utmost 'extent of bis power» a^d was, th^a enajiSed 
to ] give more than lie had*,- TMii account, Mn> 
Victor |-ecei ved froni thi^ i nji wtern oft the i jdacd ; i 
an4, 1 h«ye pr^sqryed. itn vthf fc 4hft i^s^i^fa gmiAr 
mm bping |na4emQre crediWfi, flWy^W iptof e mdidi^ / 
N^ffrationa of xosaaqtick and i9>p$a<^€)aUei^rt$te>< i 
witt be read with wwider* but Ih^fe which, isjupat- 
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mony of burning the pope, and by nientio^^j^|^^j|^ 
a«mfi*P4wation the;pp.fripti#n on^e^nng^^^t. 

, ^t}efl ^|s,p«^ni was first pjublisbed, tbe.dia^j^fw 
Hayipg ao lettersf of direction,: was p.ei;pie;^i^^{}^ 
ob^curei^ Pope seenjs to have written .with Tfifp^f^l^i 
4i$tinct idefi: for he calls that an 'f £pisi|^.^^ 
Baithurst," in which Bathurst is introduf^^ ^ 
speaking. ., , ,^„jj/ 

He afterwards (17S4) inscribed to Lord C^b^^aPlj 
his " Characters of Men," written with clos^e^ aif) 
tentix>n to the operations of the mind and modi^f, 
9s^tions of life. In this poem, he has eDdeayouf^cJL, 
1^, esliabUsh and exemplify his fayq^rite theoiy.jpfi^ 
t^jjt^ng passion^ by which bfi weans an cwr^^j(ml 
direction of desire to some particular objetC]^ . ^. 
il^^t^^flf^ctigin w;hicb gives all action a deterjft^- 
a^e^f^r^ iWBiish^e tei\de(^cy« and epei;atef u]^g) 
^hiyf^..m^m fif^^» either openly, ;Ois,pjq|]Q 
*ficj?^7>te(^.ffl*®^^^*i9fl of. some acpideij^a^ 
sjftl50'i^aSe;p/}9p^V9n« , ■;,, ,| 

^ ,Qf f ly^j P8SJ°^ :%*¥ ?Wfte and irresistible, t)i^, 

^mtammmnyjn^^mWPf^ doubted. Humm 

c^TSfl^ mMW^J^m constant j men ohaflggj 
by change of place, of fortune, of acqu«Hpta{fqe^ 
hfi«^ M if <b9% ^«^ v^PjVer -of pleasure* 'i%^,<pi. 

aW-rMfj^egfie. itOffiBP?4j:?p,eijd li%, jn, .<^ .pHRr^ 
suit ; for excellence is not often gained upQn,e^aer. 
tflF«tf- f .jBt <5VitMi^f Hl?T_SBe4??[pf'e5fiel^e 
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diM'^l^ diMed, licA^by'^'&^^ddttt pl^met or 
preitoMiiatii!ig^Iitfrfibil]f, bii£ b^thfe ^M book which 
m^y^ma^ A^eBAf'cdn^^hk^^ they 

b^i^d, o* sditief Occident '^Hicfi excited ardotif and 

i^^sitibn. ' ' " ^' ' •■';- '■ ' 

'^^'mtht ;it least be aOoWed; that this rulings 
pk^sSiW, antecedent to reason and' observation, 
milk have an object independent oh human con- 
^^rfnce ; for there can be no natural desire of ar-^ 
l^ciUI good. No man therefbre can be b6rri, in 
tlfe ^tHct acceptation, a lOver of money; for he 
may be born where money does not exist : nor' can 
Hy tfe'born, in a moral sense, a lover of his cotintry j 
for society, politically regulated, is a state cbntrai- 
distinguished from a state of nature ; and iny at- 
tiention to that c'odlition of interests which mak« 
t3ie happiness of a Country, is possible only to those 
whom inquity and reflection have enabled to coiii'- 
^tebend it. 

This doctrine is iii itsdf pernicious as wdl Uk 
fUlse : its tendency is to produce the belief of * 
Miid of moral predestiiiation, or over-ruling^ |{rih- 
dple Which cannot be resisted ; he that admits it' 
is prepared to comply with every dtesire that ca- 
ptfce or opportunity shall excite, and* 46^ flatter 
Himself that he submits Oiily tcf the MWfilf domf- 
iHoii of Nature, in obeying the? itifiiitlfefss atithoHty 
of Ms ruling passion. / >> ^ ; ^ > ~ h: ^ , ni 

•Pope has formed h&^ebry \Wi»'so^fittl6^^iriB;^ 
that, 5ri the examples ^by whtth H^ ^Hlti^f^t^s^adff^ 
edhfirhl^ it, h6'ttas corifoiriided^pkssiBAS;'^^^^ 

and habits: ^''^- < -'>-^' ^ - • ' - ^i ..!^•)yo lot , tn^^ 

^ To m ^'emmet^bf'mh^'^^ iaM wsa^ 

k2 




neglected at its firsj; publication, as the/ cortMHH- 
tSitor supposes, because ^'epiiblick Warf^iiifefiU^ 




probably did not expect nor wish to have beeri be- 
lieved, and which be soon gave his readers suffi- 
cient reason to distrust, by telling them in a. note 
that the work was imperfect, because part of li?S 
subject was Vice too high to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon^ came, in which it was* 
safeto display the Duchess of Marlborough under 
the name of Atossa; and her character was inserted 
wj,th no great honour to the writer's gratitude, 

Hje published from time to time (between" 1730 
and|740) IJmitations^of^iAerent poems of Hdi^ace, 
generally with his name, and otac^, as was suspiect- 
ed, without it. What he was upon moral nrincipleSf 
as^ipejd to^ cjwn, he ought to have suppressed. Of 
tdese. pieces ii is usejess to settle the dates, as thc?V 
had seldom iniicn relation to the times, and pi^f- 
haps had been long in his hands. ' ' ' 

* This mode (3r imitation, in which the ancients 
are famui^'risea^ by adapting their sentiments ta 
modern' tdbicls;^^^^ ipaking Horace say of Sbbk"- 
speare what he 6i4gii^ally'said of Ennius, and ad-^ 
commoJiating iiis satires on Pantolabus and N6- 
meiitanus to tKe iJkiterers atld ptodi^lS 6f - out 
Qwn time> was ^M practised tn' the tfeign'of Cbaries. 
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};^<;^^lf^p^,])^01d|ia^ and Rochestcf, at least I 
f ^pi^^^r np i^sta^ces iiior^ ajicient .' ' 'Jt is atjnd 
p^, piddle coiJjij^ositioii b'etweeii translation ' apci 
Qfj\giii^,de^gn, wliich ^pleasep wtieri' t^e tKought^ 
ajc^^ yp^Sjpectedly applicable^ and ihe paf-alfel^ 
Ii^^lcj^j, Jt sterns to have .been Pope's fkvoiirite 
a(5^^^jp^entj for he has earned it farther than any| 

feeffpetf , . ,. ', , ' "■ 

.jfMp published likewise a revival,, in smoother 
^p^^erst, of Dr, Donne's Satires, which was re- 
c^mpp^ed to him by the Duke of Shrewsbury 
ij5y^j^e| Earl of Oxford. They made no great 
i)jij)p^es^i,oii on the publick. Pope seems to have 
knowi^, their imbecility, and therefore suppressed 
^^ while he, was yet contending to rise in.re- 
jjt^^tic:)H,b\it .ventured them when he "thought 
^^f;ir. defici^encies more likeljr to be imputed to 
Doni;^e than to himself. 

./Tfie Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which iseemito 
be 4^rLve(l in its first dea^ from Botleau's Adi^ess 
4j^f)n jEsprit, was "published in January lyas, ibout 
^.Jiponth before the death of him fp whomit is in^ 
^f ^ibed. It is to he regretted,' tjiat either honour 
or pjeasure should have been missed by Arbuth- 
V'pti? ^nian estimable for his lear^in?, amiable for, 
bis life, and venerable for his nietv. . " '" ' 

,. A,rbuthnot was a mai 
p^I|\4 in his profession 
a<Fg|^iqted,with ao({i|ent 
nqjite, ,4^is mass of ll^^^wJ^ 
ilP;^&iWti9n,^i^,^hplftj 
^jft; i?i 9?Ui who, ini the ( 
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la this pawt Po^'Se^malo r§f]lp9n ym$h\ibe 
publiekb He viadicsrtiea,. himself fr(Hn c^nwrivr; 
and with dignity, rather than arrqgimce, enfojcp^s 
his own claims to kindneai^ and respeqt^ 

Into this poem are intqr woven .several . paf?^* 
graphs which had been before printed as a, &^* 
ment, and among them the satirical Hm^ up^n 
Addison, of which the last couplet ba^ bee» ti^i^ 
corrected. It was at first, : r . 

Who^Hildiiot smile if smell a man liieiiB 1)6? '' '- 
Who would not laugh if Addison wore he^ ^ ^ i 

Then, 

Who would not grieve if such man there be ? ' * ' 
Who would not laugh if Addison were h^? * 

At last it is. 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

4 

He. was at this time at open war with LordHer- 
vey, who had distinguished himself as a steady ad* 
herent to the ministry ; and, being offended with 
a contemptuous answer to one of his pamphleta*'^ 
had summoned" Pulteney to a dueL Whether he 
or Pope made the first attack, perhaps, cannot 
now be easily known : he had written an invective 
against Pope, whom he calls, " Hard as thy heaft, 
and as thy birth obscure ;" and hints that bis fa* 
tber. waa a hatter. To this Pope wrote a reply in 

,,^yerfA and prose; the verses are in this poem ; ^d 
the prose, though it was never sent, is printed 

^ a^ong. his letters ; but to a cool reader of the pre* 
sent, Mpie exhibits nothing b^ tedious malignity. 



'i*^«' published, »ftSfevih«e^i^kuttdj«diari4' «hirty- 

•^fitiadyJ^eptdached. ' Pipte ^tts*«b«( ^«rt*nglel in 
'fflfft^ opposition; a Mibv^P^^li^-MkoSidf^^^, 
^Hfifkb dihiea 'at his* hcmit, ttw4^ l^e'>fifeiM lofcMffimy 
'S^4ib HttS^uttkd and c^m\ip^^ t^i^bbdtfM' ik^i^e 
ministers. His political paM^«y Svas tOd ^isMy 
shown: he fbis^k the ^ pllddeoce. with 'ivhich he 
passed, in his ettrliinf years, tinibj»red and unof- 
fending, through much more violent conjQk^$;of 
Action* 

In the fii*st Diali^^ne^ having an opportunity of 
praising Allen of Bath, he asked his leave.to. men- 
tion him as a man not illustrious by any merit of 
his ancestors, and called him in his verses " low- 
born Allen/' Men are seldom satisfied with praise 
introduced 6t 9bllowts& by any mention ttf defect. 
AHen seems nOf to hdve' taken atiy pl^surt ifif'Uis 
epithet, which t/ras afterwards softened ifeito *^**^Ktf in- 
'ble Allen/' ^ . >: i: 

In the second Dialogue - he' todc'i^ottte lifeferty 

'with one of the Foxes, among dthe!*s ; \^hie!6 F8x, 

in a reply to Lyttelton, took an tippdrtuirify^^re- 

*' paying, by reproaching him wit^ the'tfrfertdsKi^of 

' a lampooner, who scattered^ Wsdttfc Without- ffeAi*»or 

*' decency, and agamst -whoiA he ' Wi|i^* *cj^ f^fet- 

•' hierit of thfe Legislatttr*^ W6tW qiite^^ ft^^^dis- 

•^'Chai^ged. • •■'-'• ^'''*^n '^^^-^ 

" ' About this time Paul Wtiiteb^a;'aJfcln8flPS»(fet, 

was iuTrimorifed before^he Lords' f*b«^ a pflftii^^ed 

ifTMaanorfti?/ .tngetbfia^iidth JQ^ddi^^ Iv^l^iiiiM^ 
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dismissed ; and the wtt^i process i«r«s ^tAxAApid^ 

■^ ip^e nmer afteiw^rAi attempted to Joi^ ^tbkipv 
tlifit *tf ifh'*h^ p^^ti, tt'M^dPcw his pew upiQrti>6t0fi(giBi 
men. That he desfet^ fpofW bis^^ ^ttemrptr (rfiflli 
fyttb»ti<m is i^i^t^d, by his cotnmefEMat^, tcJbis 
despair of prevailing over the oorruptidn-of iW 
time. He was not likely to have been e*fer**df 
opinion, that the dread of his satire wteild '4Mil3£^ 
i^mml the love of power or of money) he ^leoied 
Himself <with being important and f4)tfiaidlibie^ ati4 
^l^riafl^d sometimes bis pridd, andtHiDwetimesrhil 
resentment ; till at la^ he beg;an to tliihk he sboold 
bmmmeimfe, if he were less busy:^ • • » 

vaWhef^* Memoirs of Scriblerus,'^' prablisdfied abottt 
*Uisitkie,> extend only tO' the' first book of a wdfk 
proJMted) io doncert by Pope, IS^ifti iknd Arbutii^. 
ilot;i who uAtd toni^et i^n tbe time of Queen Anne^ 
a«KideHpitainabedtheinselvttstbe**ScfiblenisGlttb^'' 
iCfaeiD pinipase !wss to censure the abuses of la^tii- 
»g/Ib|^'B;iSctitobn3 life of an infatuated Scholon 
THeyi K^ere^ dispersed j"^ the ^deifign was never c<»ii- 
^efced^ idn4 iWadbiiBton^r laments its miscarriage 
^)ai!i/i6\^lit tv^r^ ^iatfouEPto polite letters* i 
H ! • iI£ithbwiiioie majn be ie fatimateel by this specimeir, 
'HJficdir aebiDS !tofilDte(t|ieT^r(i>dQelion of Arbuthnoi 
^itioL a(leiy'>tblipfaes')p^haqp[3'byi£ope^ the want of 

qm^ML^?.f be.imjich lamented,^ the fqlHes 
which the writer ridicules are so little prM(i3ed» 



^Bh^mdity^AnAithQTi1i^rv9(^ . He cur^ 

great writers has never obtained any noiticei fvottL 
x»qi:d^di^)ftiihd»b(9fin;}it^irieikl^.or wtien read'has 
l»Mm^Qf9ftrtfi^jaaiioj|iifta wisen better^ 

Qriiitorri€|f»ibor'reiDiei«iberi«ig*iti^ r: ; i r ,-, : 
?. { r fTbe. td^aign cannot boast . of. oiureh. omginality ^ 
£mi^ besides^ ita general resemblance to Don Quijti* 
Qte^ ibfire will he found in it particular imitations 
offMi^ Hidtory of Mr. Ouffle. 
!; .&frU$b istri-ied^ao muoh of it into Irela&d afr ^la^ 
pUed biol. ]9fti4b hints im his Travels ; and witb 
tbose)the wca^ldaaflghthavie been contented^ though 
tliu^ iTesthad: btoem su^ressed^ ^ . 

Pope had sought f(^ images and sentiments ia^ 
fegion not:kii0wn.to>have been explored by mbny 
Other of thdJBsglidh writers f he had consulted the 
Dtfldtrn writers'of Latin poetry^ a class of authon 
;whoiti Boiieau endeavoured to bring into contempt^ 
aiid who are. too generally neglected^ Fope^ ' hoiw*' 
ever, M^as not ashamed of their aoquaiBitance^ ndr 
jxngrateful for the advantages whidi< he might have 
ijlierived from it. A small- selectioQ from the 1\A* 
lians, who wrote in Latiny had? beeii published at 
London^ about' the latter end of the iast'Centnry, 
by a man^ who coneealedhis' name;* bu$l7whbnit his 
Pjreface shows to bare* been qnaUfied for his onder- 
taking« This' obilectioii Bope -^aihpliflad by? itove 

' ' * Since discovered io Have lieen Aiterbury, afterwards ]Disnob 
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than hAlf, and (174«>) pubii^bed it in l^o vdllittl^ 
bat injuriously omitted his predecessor's preflifelef. 
To these books, which had nothirig but the rtilttfe 
text, no regard was paid, the authors we^ stftl 
neglected, and the editor was neither pfratefed' nf6t 
ceffsbred. ' . // 

He did not sink into idleness ; he had (^liiiilira 
a work, which he considered ^s subsfe^uettfib^Ms 
** Essay on Man,*' of which he has given this dt- 
count to Dr. Swift. '* 
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" March 25, 173d. 

" If ever I write any more Epistles in verse, one 
of ihem shall be addressed to you. I have Ibng 
coiicerted it, and begun it ; but I w6uld make what 
bears your name as finished as my last Work ought 

'to be, that is to say, more finished thati any of the 
test. The subject is large, and will divide into 
four Epistles, which naturally follow the * Essay 
dtr Man;' viz. 1. Of the Extent and Limits of 
Hiifnan Reason and Science. 2. A view of the 
useful and therefore attainable, and of the unuse- 
fiil and therefore unattainable. Arts. 3. Of the 
Nature, Ends, Application, and Use, of diffetent 
Capacities: 4f. ' Of the Use of Learning, of tlie 
Sdence, of the Wortd^ &nd of Wit. It will cOn- 
dude With a sa!tire against the misapplication of 

' 'ftU' these, extto^ifiedlby Pictures, Characters, and 
Examples.'' .ji.-i.>: .1; .^ « * 

'">i^l4iB'Wb^k iriife-riiflitfjEtent; beitig now afflicted 
^(li^ifh ^Hidst^ma*^ 4hd>'finUii^ ttie powers of life 
•^^tariluaftlj^d^blimngi he had no loriger dourage to 
<-tinrd^i«all€fV ^ti^^fVom^ the ^materials v^hidh. hief l^d 
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-qtjjfx boojk: t;o the " Dunqa4j'* of which the,4?- 
.|4g]p^ isi tQ iddtcul^ 3uch s^udi^e^ ^ are either hjC^olqBs 
Iflif^u^^^s, a^ either pur;^e what, is unattaina^^, 

fj^iyfk9^U if it be attained^ in of ao us^. . , .. ,5; 

When this book was printed (1742) the la,ur^l 
b^ been for some time upon the head of Gibber; 
^^i)^, wl^pip it cannot be supposed that Pope could 
v,f^g?ffd with much kindness or esteem, though in 
one of the imitations of Horace be has Ubar^Uy 
enough praised the " Careless Husband/* In the 
" Dunciad/* among other worthless scribblers^ he 
jhad mentioned Gibber ; who, in his " Apolpgy/* 
QPipplains of the great Poet's unkindness as mpre 
iryurious, " because,*' says he, " I never bav^ pf- 
fended him/' ,< 

It might have been expected that Pope sbpvihi 
have been, in soqiQ degree, mollified by this ^14!?- 
fliissive gentleniesis, butaoppch consequeijqe fipp^- 
ed. Though he cpAdescpnd^d to conunenfl pib^^^r 
onoe, he mentioned him afi|;erw^ds oonliteQ^p^- 
ously in one of his s^atires, and.^ain. in his fjp^^^le 
to Arbuthnot; and i^ thi^ jfoufth boolf: pf the 
" Dunciad'* attacked him with aprimpi^y, to w.^iich 
^e provocation is not easily disppvqrabl^f . Perliaps 
,]\^ imagined that, in ridicuji}[jgthe ^-a^if eat,, ,h^ sa^ 
.tirized those by whpnii.tlAe^^ja^fftlJa^^ giKfiP? 

. and gratified that 2M»bifiQ»?Sjp^feiiJjafti;#;Wi^,W 
he affected to insult the great. - i»quij.x.7 

The severity pf tW^ ,§^i;iTO Joft GibJbftf^ft^ger 
4ny patience^ He .^adn0oi»fi4ei?C». <*M)tugb ifti¥s 
own powers tQ,}y^\ey,^,ih^t li^ii?0ld4>dilteiife;-t|e 
q^ii^ of hMt, ad^v^r^ry, ^ii4i4wbtJe$P ^iA «4tlW«Pt 



14^ 90ffft 

I 

twy,nd^sir;e4 /t(^*Jpus^, .themeielKes hy, looking ^m 
the, (QQPjtost. Hfiiit^firi^rfj,gaTf5 the tppn ^p9% 
pWet,.;iii JwbU:U ^e ;4e(flaF^*his j^espl^tv^p. ^yflffnrfhuJ 
tWW JWWr tft||>i?ftpi«M*bet^ WoWj ffitli(H4*f«tHi»Wff 

if kqt,fl»iiflotiCWqu^r,few:/by slireQgiil^- m< nr.mlMi 
i^iT^H Wf sw»ty/and .upi^pea6a.W«. mMigPJ^yn^ 
V<^ l^eipaputes to a vi^ry distant c^sq. b A^ 
ti^ .** Three hours fjfter Marriage*^ bad hem 4fm^1^ 
Cvff.the stagft by the offence wbicfh the,jmpD3ff>y 
and crocodile gave the audiencei whale jth?,;^i 
f^oded sceQe was yet fresh in memory* itjbdpp^fed 
^ftt:,Cibber played Bayes in the. I4^1|(9JM'srir}i«P(Ji 
asj.ilj.bad been usual to enliven. >tb^:.p#rt by (tbfi 
^^t;0n of any recent theatriqali tria^saptions* /|i$ 
^s^iih^^he once thought to) l^^jv^iptiroducedb^ 
IflYiew disguised in a miiunmy \ wA » ^ crocodiik* 
%'3^^$y-^y^ he, " was ire«iwd^wil[h,loud dapfe 
i!^cfe,jipdi|Q^t^d cottte?(i,pt .of ;t)?e play-" Popf^ 
ffi^^yaa feebind the ^jpeiat^s, ,mjeetipg. him ais.J^^ 
left the stage, attacked, him* -a^ he says, with 
^AhmmVimQfi)<\l:9'^:\^iti out^of his senses ;'* 
tfi/>^ipfe//h/^l f^pli^j.M that he would takJaiiiQ 
f^b^rr(fi|itifi& §i i^biartyjiv^ said by so partic^iw 
^offlftP^o l^nf) tftf jdf^l^*,, ti^U as often as ho 
plftr^ tfesfeiptrt^jb ji^auld-nepe^t the same: pr$^ 

ni Sec? l^l^fMf (ftfiiPWBi 1«^;H: ^^t Pxj^pe WftSjC^fl 
4#^^riiflW/^i?4!i*^%J^(>4^i8t05J^^ 



Witlidut' ttl)tlCe; -vWQld ' hkve ' Wen Vfery sobn fbr- 
g»#tfert. 'PWpe'had iK)W'1)>een endiigh fecqUttki«6ld 
4«th'^han*lti life 16 knovr if triSf^ssion had^ilbt 

*ci*lit*ftti6t<aik^ Mb With Cibbdf i the'W<rfId>B^l^i 
nothing but diV^rsit)ni vAAtii ' }* glveri ^« tft 0> %i* 
Jtenfi** <if the' highei* chSra^Jtei-i ' Whfen €Sibb6i* ^fcm- 
|k)iift€d Pope, cariosity was eiciWdj whflt P*pi 
WotilA say of CSbbet nobody inquired, but in hope 
Ijiat Pdpe*s asperity might betray his pain and 
lessen his dignity* 

t- He should therefore have suflered the pamjAilet 
tb fluttier and dief without confessing that it stitn^ 
him» The dishonour of being shown as Gibber'ft 
^tagonist cduld never be compensated by»*thfe 
victory. Cibber had nothing to lose ; whten' P(op^ 
hatd exhausted all hia maJignity upon him, he woifld 
rise in the esteem both of his friends and hisehe- 
mies. Sil€fncfe only cdnld have made hiitt d<{t 
spicable ; the blow wfaieh did not appear t&hef^ft 
would have been struck in tain. . i f^ ^i 

But Pope^s irascibifity pi'e^alledj and' h^ resdlvtlA 
to tell the whole English World'thiat he Was tft^Sf 
with Gibber; and^ to ^cHvifliW; He thought^ hi to 
|}6 common adver&afry, h« ^Irpairfed^^o' o^lhWoM 
vengeance; he ^publish6d> ^ ^kw^ §dif&<Mi? ^tU^ 
** Dunciad," in which he degraded Theobald ««« 
his painful pre-eminende; iiftl%rithfon6dCW^in 
his Stead. ^Vhhkppii^ m^\t^t6^hbicfei'4^f^ H^hi^ 
pO*ite thabbtets; anfli j\)^ W^^^il^Uhl^itfl^fe 
what he had already writtenf W^is^fiiWeflSf^ 
Aspmv^d Ms' ipdttif tijF^^Vihg^fo^«JitJI»^ 
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in^) die ehl pedahtiy/ atia tile? ^ht^sh peiifl^ 



books: 
nacity 

iPope>was igfioi^Airt eiitougH of W$ o^ iri^fe'rekt, 
tamaifc© Jtoothet- ditoge, ittd intrddtid^d GHIyoMfe* 
coatcndii:ig'fbl:''&priiie among the book^efll^J 
CMboortte'Tms a'ttian ^ntinely d^titute df i^iiASfei' 
without sense of aAy dfeigtac^ but that of 'poVert^i 
Hie toid me, when he was doing that which ^kUM 
Pope^s 'resentment, that he should be 'p^titiW^il^ 
« Duhciad }** but he had the fate of ^ Cas^rftMl* 
I gave no credit to his prediction, till iri^ttme^f 
saw it accomplished. The shafts of satife wre 
direeted equally in vain against Cibber and Os-' 
hffuney being repelled by the impetietrabl^^rii!-' 
ptidence of one, and deadened by the impaarfve 
dUibiess of the other. Pope confessed his own paJft 
bjp: lais anger ; but he gave no pain to thos6 i^hd 
li^ pi«)«n)ked him. He was able to hiirt none hilt 
hlorBdf; by traiasferring' the same ridiculie ftdtit 
ofo^ito smather, ha redui!^d 'himself to the in^g- 
miitlftiiQe of his * own mag|pie, ^bo from his cSi^^ 
cfill$'>cftidct)ld at a venture. ' '' 

/€ibfe«r, i&cirding to his engageiiient, repaid the 
"-Biincsad^* t^iib aniothrer pamphlet, w'hich, PdpW 
s«id>Lf^^'9nnd[l b^ crs^gdod^ as a dose of hartshorft-ttf * 
Wms^hhat/imymng^e Attd his heart were atvatf- 
ance. I have heard Mr. Richardson relate t^alf' 
h^t'^tdnde^iiKiB/fstltel' tll^ painter on a visit, W^^n 
oii«r^ 6ibbBr*& paiftjAtet^ came irito the haiidfe^of ' 
T^il&pfti whiaNsaiii/t^^ISiiisdthiilgs are my divefsibn.**' 
"Ki^v^afaibyoMMiJii^htlfe^^^^ it; and'-saW' 

U^il^i&es.niYia&ingt with * Unguisdi f^'iitid' ydiixi^' 



as had been that day the lot of^pe^ i - : 

^IPtpm thi3 ti^ne^ findiqg, hia. du^aases mor^ >idlp* 
pr|^§^ya,.aud Im vital pawera tgmduaUy dedikiiiig^ 
h^^^ longer, stniined hU.facuUies wiHnanyidTigmal 
cQpiffy^^f(^f nor proposed a^y^tbe; emplojmAt 
fq^'^Jfji^ ;cepi>aining.life tl;ia» : tb? , reviaal and' cbor-r. 
rpqti^iji of bis fpum^r worka ; ioi which be recteived' 
a^y^c^.^nd, assistance from Warburti)n» whoili b^ 
appea]cs,tp.have trusted and honoured in the high-' 

est. degree. 

J^^ laid aside his Epick Poem, perhaps without 

mut^'loss to mankind; for his hero was Brutus 
the Trojan, who, according to a ridiculous iiction^ ' 
established a colony in Britain. The subject, 
therefore, was pf the fabulous age; the aotori^ 
were a race upon whom imagination has been e^s^l 
hausted, and at^ntion. weaned, and to wbQm(tli&! 
mix^d will not easily be reoaUed^ when it is itivHsfA^ 
ia blank verse, whiqh Pope had adopted>witih'g(reat > 
imprudence^ and, L thinks without, due 'ConoiddH^' 
ation of the nature of our Jbtngnage. The lE^DetUh ' 
is, rat. least in paxt, ]^ieserved'>byt Rofl^eaid^il^y 
w^ich itappears^that Pop^ wastkoflbghtlSiss enot^h 
tompdel the names of hi8(lt^i^ar>wiih ifitmmtlti^§^ 
npt consistent with the ,tiiq9&,f(^fOau@ityiM^itthii 
he. places- them. r'A ly^.j.-il )^«!^ 1 ,9onr> 

,.JHie lingered through; thl9 ii^^ifcljjflair^ :jbu*tpef*ji 
chived. himself, as hee^^fflst^rA^ ^^igdih^ 3^Wfi<> 
the hilL" He. bad> iptf i at^l)^fet»*fie*fi»»y«8*Br te|^ 
a^iictqd with m^t^ipa,.an4lotbe]rid]fiioi^]^ 
his pbysicda^ns ^iJ^^rim^W t^^nr^Ueye.^o'Qi^iiii^rdljid 
tl^.eQ4^;lu$/]<Mri^ 
man who Had, by large promises, and free censures^ 
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of the cammon pMctbe ofpfajwik^iitfcedbttnitff 

up into sudden repntetioiL :Tkaamam deeiascd^lBs 
distemptf to be a dsepeyv snd evMUtttad!pttfc4>f 
the water by tinctsre ofja^p ; but co9ifesMd»«tat 
his bellj did net sabstde. Tbomnft b$d imu^ 
enemies, and Pope \KatB pcfauaded tx>4kiiaais»Uta;' 
While he was yet capable of aaauieiDeBdJ tttA- 
conversation, as he was one day^sittiii|^tn tfaedlP^ 
with Lord Bolingbroke and Lord MarehnuMt^ihe ' 
saw his favourite Martha Blouiit at the boktohiU^ 
the terrace, and asked Lord Bolingliriflie ilo ignv^ 
and hand her up. Botingbroke, not likdii^ Hd f 
errand, crossed his legs and sat stiU ; imb* iLionft^* 
Marcfamont, who was younger and kai captiot^q 
waited on the lady, who, when he «Eaine'to iiM^-' ' 
asked, '^ What, is he not dead yefr?*^ ;Sh^ is xaidt- 
to have neglected him with shameful onkindntoy ' 
in the latter time of his decay f yet, of thehtftte ^ 
which he had to leave she had averygtvatparti* 
Their acquaintanee bqs^ early; the life of each ^ 
was pictured on the other's mind; their eonfw^' 
sation therefore was endearing, ibr wbea> «ibp|r ' 
mety th^ewas an immediate coaliti<m of cxmgoniU 
notiooa* i%^baps be considered her unwillh^neM * 
to i^preaeh the duunber of skknesa as femaif 
weakmss, or human fraalty; perhaps he was con«' 
scioca: to^ himiielf of peevishness imd impatience^ 
or, though he -whsi offendtd by her inattention^ ' 
might yet consider her meiit as averbalancin§ hte« . 
faak^^ani^ iil^to^ba^ slitfiteMd his heart to tie 
aliiiiilted iroaa 4Ma-,'haiie<mkl haive found nethtiq^i* 
that might fill her place ; he could have only 
shrunk within himself ; it^was too late to transfer 
his confidence or fondness* 
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thB.9lbLji»>wmaUi'Jiky dblifaoufi^.- induch. he meiv* 
tkntai famsdaa^ -aftserwanliL m^su. suffioieiifcihumi^ 

QMbh^V'^Miied, wiiat>>a(iii|;.'it tii^sthafe eaoifii Mit 
foipiol^Qf MSiiUw He fiaid ^tfaat^ bi$ grnrtfiituioocm» . 
y*AifmnirHfMiibabiUty to > think. . ; i : v »i 

'td3ob0gbtoic& tooifttunies.w^ over him in fthu. 
s*m|e0QffaAlpleiUK decay; aitd being told byiSp«iice;r 
tbMf ^l(qifi,iiat<the interixiis8i0ii of bis deliriou^ebsK' 
i^HKidKwagKfe ^^ying^ scmiethiDg kind «itbef ^£ihh'j 
piBMiltticir wAxient fiiends, and that his hma$mkffl 
s^Mried f to hajire. survived his understandiiig, .4ttt^/ 
stfCDoed^ f'^It hasjo.^ And added» ^' I nev^a? iiiA. 
0\yriJE^'knMP a jcmmithat had so tender a heaebibr^i 
hUfiflbliieukr .fjnei^is^ or more general firiendflldpu 
for tnfmkind/^ M aaatbeir time, he said, ^* I hai^/ 
kitovn Pope these thirfy: y<iiu», and valuf^ ^ayseffii^ 
maiefiifib hb frieddfifaip tban^'-rH-Hiai^giMf^^l^iiM 
s uppte saed his voice* ? <c:-'f .^-^./ii nuiix^ 

I jffope Mispressed und^ubito^ «»n&kswe> o^ia Jtitii 
tiweisMe. Being ^lakedb|r^s^ie«|ydi]^ Bci^^ 
afl^pdsfei whetitier h« i«9iddiiiiikiiiebiikeehAi^£p^er>ji 
and( mother^ aad jurhejther la: firififlli ahotild.\wfcihr/r 
c^Uedi^ite aos^raEed^ ^^ 1 iki^npii^hiblRxttiiesseiilioU^jii 
bv*' it i nnll be VfSry ^rig^f) jtodg^^irthatik^ ^^muiifq^o 
pilitflii^^iiie^in^lmvd 4if ili^m I'lil ioLi>fKr> it#^ ui^iat 
hk ^ihe^Bio^nMig, bAttf^AeJpiriesfali^d ^MSn^liimA 
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that is meritojrioua but vittJ^^^^^fm19^^pi^\mkd 
indeed friendfihipitAelf i» (Hily a p^^of vu^u * 

He died Intheweiwig tof^tberthiL?^ dtkfiof. 
May, 1744, so plaeidl^^ ^h$tdieatte»dia)t&[,did/ii0t: 
discern the exact time of hi$ expir^tiQn. . He? tiTBs 
buried at Xwickenhaiu, near his father and mothec^.i 
where a nlonument has ^aeea erected to him bi^Tihaa ' 
commentator, the Bftsboip 1^ GWuoe«(ter. mvmu H) 

He ]eft the care of his papers to his ^i<siMtxn'^i 
first to Lord Bolingbroke ; and, if he'sbouldt»6t bsi^ 
living, to the Earl of Marchmont; und^Uibtefly 
expecting them to be proud of the trusty and eagetij 
to extend his fame. But let no man dream oftini^ ^ 
fluence beyond his life. After a decent time, Dod-f 
sley the bookseller went to solicit p];efi^renoe'as. 
the publisher, and was told tltat the paxcel had 
not been yet inspected; and, whatever was tihe 
reason, the world has been dusappointed of what 
was ** reserved for the next age." 

He lost, indeed, the favour of fidingbrc^e by .a 
kind of posthumous offence. The political pam^ 
phlet called " The Patriot King" had been put 
into his bands that he might procure the innpres*- 
sion of avea^y few copies, to be distributed/ aiE> : 
corHing'to the author's direction, among his friends^ 
andPepe assured himthat nomore hadbeen printed 
than t?ere allowed $ but, soon after his death, the^ 
printer brought and redgned a complete ^dition-of^ 
fifteen hundred cof^iesy : which Pope had ordef ^cl^ 
him tb! piiAif ^ land ^retain in -■ secret; ' : Hie kept^ as 
was' bbserwed, his engagement to Pope^ better than 
Pope had kept rit^ to his • friend ; > and nothing was 
known of the transaction, till, u|)6n the ideadat of 
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hi» emplo^^^ be thmigh* tiim^elf obliged to deliver 
the books to the ^ight owne#, who, with great in- 
dignaftibn, made afire iirhia y&rdj and delivered 
the whole impression to the €ames. 

Hitherto nothing had beend^ne which was not 
naturally dictated by resentntent of viokted faith ; 
rei&entment more aarimomoa^ aj&the violator had 
been more loved or more tnistdd* But here the 
anger might have stopped; the injury was private, 
and there was little danger from the ebcample. 

/ Bolingbroke, however, was not y6t satisfied } his 
thii^t of vengeance excited him to blast the memory 
of the man over whom he had wept in his last 
struggles; and he employed Mallet, another friend 
of Pope, to tell the tale to the publick, with all its 
aggravations. Wadrbiirton, whose heart was warm 
with his legacy, and tender by the recent separa- 
tion, thought it proper for him to interpose ; and 
undertook, not indeed to vindicate the action, for 
breaeh of trust has dways something oriminal, but 
ta extenuate it by an apology^ - Havung advanced 
what cannot be denied^ that moral obliquity is 
made more or less excusable by: theunoitivasJthitt 
produce it, he inquires what evil. purpose loould 
have induced Pope to break' hiaMpfdini^^ftrJie 
could not delight his vamty byiiimupiojl^iliefi^tk^. 
which, though not sold in.shdp9|'hadlbeem>9)i(^a 
to a number more than suffi^i^tttolpixmf^tthe 
aiitfaor^s daim ; he could net t gratify (hiaidVig@l$^f 
for be could not sell his plmadeh(till;BQtidP^r^ 
was dead; and even then, if the copy ww^^lfeft?!^ 
another, his fraud would be defeated, ^rtd if 4pft 
to himself would be useless* i v i ^ ;^ v^ . 

l2 
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Warburton therefi^re suppoi^^ widi grtatl'ap- 
pfedrance of reason^ that the itregularity of hi$ 
conduct proceeded wholiy frofti his zeal foar Bo- 
lingbroke, who might pethaps haive de^troyiedthe 
pamphlet, which Pbpe thought it his duty to pr«*- 
serve, even without its author's approbation. 1^ 
this apology an answer was Written in **'A lefcter 
to the most impudent man living/' ' 

He brought wme repf oach upon his own? tneisipity 
by the petulant and contemptuous mention m^ile 
in his will of Mr. Allen, and an affected repayment 
of his benefactions. Mrs. Blount, as the known 
friend and favourite of tope, had been inviti^to 
the house of Allen, where she comported herself 
with such indecent arrogance, that she parted from 
Mrs. Allen in a state of irreeoncileable dislike, aM 
the door was for ever barred against her. "Ifiis 
exclusion she resented with so much bitterness as 
to refuse any legacy from Pope, uidess he left the 
world with a disavowal of oWigiatimi to Aileil. 
Having been lotig liiider hei* dominioh, now tot- 
tering in the decline of life, and unable to resist 
the violence of her temper, or perhaps, with the 
prejudice of a lover, persuaded that she had Buf- 
fteed improper tr^tment, he complied with her 
demand, atld poBiited his Will with femde rtesettt- 
meht. Allen accepted the legacy, which he gave 
to the Hospital at Bath^ observing that Pope -was 
always a bad >aecomptant^ and that^ if to 150tk be 
had put a dphfei" lflOlr^,^he had eome nearer to 'llie 
truth*. 
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* This account of the difference between P4^ and Mr. AJfen 
is not so circumstantial as it was in Johnson's power to httf» aiiide 
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'perskHi of Pope is ixnell known Qot to have 
tbeeil formed hy the nicest mod^i He has, in his 
nd^^nt of the " Little GlaW^ compared himsdf 
t<i^» ^ider, and by another is described as protu- 
h6(bnt behind and before. He is said to have 
been beanttful in his infancy ; but he was of a 
^[Mi^il^iitution originally feeble and weak ; and, as 
bodies of a tender frame are easily distorted, his 
^b^Smtiity was probably in part the effect of his 
atppUctition. His stature was so low, that, to bring 
h$ffl to a level with common tables, it was necessary 
to t&xne his seat. But his face was not displeasing, 
mid bis eyes were animated and vivid. 

• i - 

it* The partiiaitors commvmcated to him concerning it he was 
feo indolent to commit tf> wrjitiiig: the business d this note is to 
^upi^y his omissions. 

Upon an invitation in which Mrs. Blount was included^ Mr. 
' Pope tnade a visit to Mr. Allen at Prior-park^ and having occasion 
td'goio Bristol for a few diye, left Mrs. Koont behind him. Im 
bisaksence Mrs. Slount^ who wa« of jthe Somi^h persuasion.^ sig- 
nified an inclination t6 ^0 to tl^e Pppisb chapel at Bath, and de- 
sired of Mr. Allen the use of his chariot for the purpose ; but he, 
being at that time mayor of the city, suggested the impropriety 
'of having his carriage seen at the dodr of a place olsrorship, to 
■ wfaidi as a magistrate he was at least restrained itom jB^viog a 
i4^otian> and might be required to ^upcpress> apd t^i^iefore desired 
to be ejKcivied. Mrs. Qlount resented this refii^aJ^ and ^old Pope 
of it at his return, and so infected him with her rage that they 
both left the house abruptly. 

An instance of the like negligence may he notxid hi his relaftign 
of Pope's love of painting, whidb difers'iiwadbi from Iho^ ivfbrma- 
titn I gave him m that head. A |)^tf^e /tf ^U^p^ f^pr^jdj 
copied from Kneller by Pope, Lord Mansfield once showed me at 
Kenwood-house, adding, that it was the only one he ever finished* 
t fi>r thait the weakaessr of his eyas "was an ^bstruo^ton to hiS use bf 
the peneiL -. r . 
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By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, 
his vital functions were so much disordered, that 
his life was a " long disease/' His most frequent 
assailant was the headach, which he used to relieve 
by inhaling the steam of coffee, which he very fre- 
quently required. ^'•'' 

Most of what can be told concerning hife.pfe't'tfy 
peculiarities was communicated by a female do- 
mestickof the Earl of Oxford, who knew him per- 
haps after the middle of life. He was then so weak 
as to stand in perpetual need of female attendance ; 
extremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind 
of fur doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm 
linen with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was 
invested in boddice made of stiff canvas, being 
scarcely able to hold himself erect till they we're 
laced, and he then put on a flannel waistcoat. 
One side was contracted. His legs were so slender, 
that he enlarged their bulk with three pair of stock- 
ings, which were drawn on and oflP by the maid ; 
for he was not able to dress or undress himself, 
and neither went to bed nor rose without help. 
His weakness made it very difficult for him to be 
clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and he 
used to dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, pri- 
vately, in a velvet cap. His dress of ceremony 
was black, with a tie-wig, and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his 
sickness required, had taught him all the unpleasing 
and unsocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He 
expected that every thing should give way to his 
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ease or l^umour,^ as a child, whose parents will not 
hear her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the 
nursery. 

, . . C*eat que Tenf^it toujoyra est hopame^ 
C'est que rhomme est toujours enJ^nt. 



When he wanted to sleep he ". nodded in com- 
,PWy }" and once slumbered at his own table whUe 
the PrijQqe of Wales was talking of poetry. 
^ TJie reputation which hi? friendship gave pro- 
:cyi:ed him many invitations ; but he was a very 
tJP^blesome inmate. He brought no servant, and 
i \\^(^ so , many wants, jtbat a numerous attendance 
,?y/95 scarcely able to supply them. Wherever he 
was, he left no room for another, because he ex- 
. acted the attention, and employed the activity of 
the whole family. His errands were so frequent 
^d frivolous, that the footmen in time avoided 
^d neglected him J and the Earl of Oxford dis- 
charged some of his servants for their resolute re- 
ifusal of his messages. The maids, when they had 
.^neglected their business, alleged that they had been 
. . employed by Mr. Pope. One of his constant de- 
. nnands was of coffee in the night, and to the woman 
that waited on him in his chamber he was very 
-byrthenaome : but h^ was careful to recompense 
her .want of sleep ; and Lor4 Oxford's servant de- 
.d^edj that in the house where her business was to 
answer, his. call, she would no.t as^c. f9r wag^s. 
...\ jHethad.ajaotbeir faultj, easily incident tp those 
who, suffeaipg pauch pjain, think themselves en- 
: (titled to what pleasures they can snatch. He was 
, .tqo incJplg^At to his appetite : \q loved meat highly 
seasoned and of strong taste ; and, at the intervals 
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of the table, amused hiiasioli'WlthilrasMlaiteiattidbdtfy 
coDserves*^ If he sat down to* a variety of disbtsii 
be would oppress his stomach with repletieoji ; laiid 
though be seemed angry ^hen a dFam was offered 
him, did not forbear to drink it. His friends,; who 
knew the avenues to his hearty pampered 'hiiri with 
presents of luxury, which he did not BaSkTim^itBMkd 
neglected* The death of great men iS nofc alivays 
proportioned to the lustre of their lives^ Haflinilfal, 
says Juvenal, did not perish by th^ javdiiiM^^fce 
Bword; the slaughters of Cannae were revenged by 
a ring. The death of Pope was imputedi* fay some 
of his friends, to a silver saucepan, in which it was 
his delight to eat potted lampreys. • 

That he loved too well to«at, is'certaiii:;^ but 
ihat his sensuality shortened his life will iKrt . be 
hastily concluded, when it is t^emembeted that 
a conformation so irregular: lasted six and fifty 
years, notwithstanding such pertinacious dili^eace 
of study and meditation. 

Jn all his intercourse with mankind, be had great 

delight in artifice, and endeavoured to- atteiii ' all 

his purposes by indirect and unsuspected metluMis. 

^^ He baxdly drank tea without a stratagem/' If, 

f at the house of friends^ he wanted any accommo- 

. dationi>he wto; not willing to B.sk fdr it in plain 

: tierms, bmt would' mention it remotely as something 

[ \ i coin veoient $ though^ ; wkem it was prooired, he 

/ iBoin (tfiiad^ it i appear for whose sake it had been 

/ttcdmriietided. -Thus he teamed Lord OiTe!cyi4ill 

/(hblobtained! t^^soreen^ * He pi^tis^d his arts i on 

tafirioirismfiSlocimsi®^^ thut Lady BoliBgbrdbe used 

to say, in a French phrase, that " he played the 
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'pUltoeiimi aiKxdt f oMia^m and 4^mips. " His uu* 
> justifiable imparesadn of/tfae *^ Patriot King," as it 
' dan.be at&ribut^ to^ no* particular motive, must 
V faani^ ptoceeded from bisr gpnefal. habit of secrecy 
diid<himiifig^he caught aii opportunity of a sly 
'• i tricky iaind^pleased himself widi the thought of out- 
t 'nditiiig-^BtiUngbroke. 

- /riii ftmailmroccoiivdyial conyersation; it does not 
'fif^peiurithat he excelled. He may be aaid to have 
' i*esemfaled Dryden, as: being not one that was 
idiktitigiiiahed by vivacity in company. It ir re- 
markable that^ so near his time, so much should be 
' known of what he haS' written, and so little of what 
he has said : traditional memory retains no sallies 
* of tiadilery, oor. sentences of observation ; nothing 
^il^er pomted or> sdlidv either wise or merry.. One 
apophthegm only-atanads upon records When an 
ob]6ctton^ raised against his inscription for Shak- 
49peare, was defended by the authority of ^^ Fa^ 
trick," he replied, " horrescoreferens,*' that "he 
ifmuld jaUow /^0 pubh^erof a dictionary to know 
4he meaniitig of a^ingle word, but not of two words 
pttt together.'' 

He was fretful and easily displeased^ ai»d allowed 
himself to be capriciously resetitfui» He would 
^{Sidnaaetimes leave Lord Oxford silently, mi one could 
tell why, and was to be courted back by anore let- 
ters and messages than' the footsmea iprei^ willing 
to icajpry . The table was indeedi infested by/ Lady 
Mary Wortley, who waas the Trieild of Lady Ox- 
ford, and who; knowing his peevishness^ < could by 
no eatrea;taefi b& restrained firomKSonAradicting him, 
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till their disputes were JiharpenecLto such afl^rUy, 
that one or the other quitted the house* 

He sometimes condesoended to be jocular with 
servants or inferiors j but by no merriment, either 
of others or his own, was he ever seen e;s:cited to 
laughter. 

Of his domestick character, frugality was a part 
eminently remarkable. Having determined not 
to be dependent, he determined not to be in want, 
and therefore wisely and magnanimously rejected 
all temptations to expense unsuitable to his fortune. 
This general care must be universally approved ; 
but it sometimes appeared in petty artifices of par- 
simony, such as the practice of writing his com- 
positions on the back of letters, as may be seen in 
the remaining copy of the ** Iliad,*' by which per- 
haps in five years five shillings were saved ; or in 
a* niggardly reception of his friends, and scantiness 
of entertainment, as, when he had two guests in 
bis^ house, he would set at supper a single pint 
upon the table ; and, having himself taken two 
small glasses, would retire and say, " Gentlemen, 
I leave you to your wine/' Yet he tells his friends, 
that " he has. a. heart; for. all, a house for all, and, 
whatever they may think, a fortune for all." 

He sk)metimes, however, made a splendid dinner, 
and is said to have wanted no part of the skill or 
elegance which such performances require. That 
this magnificence should be often displayed, that 
obstinate prudence? with which he conducted his 
affairs would not permit ; for his revenue, certain 
and casual, amounted only to about eight hundred 
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pounds a year, of which, however, he declares him- 
self able to assign one hundred to charity*. 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose from publick 
approbation, was very honourably obtained, bis 
imagination seems to have been too full : it would 
be hard to find a man, so well entitled to notice by 
his wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of 
his money. In his Letters, and in his poems, his 
garden and his grotto, his quincunx and his vines, 
or some hints of his opulence, are always to- be 
found. The great topick of his ridicule is poverty; 
the crimes with which he reproaches his antagonists 
are their debts, their habitation in the Mint, and 
their want of a dinner. He seems to be of an . 
opinion not very uncommon in the world, that to 
want money is to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his pos- 
sessions, seems to be that of enumerating the men 
of high rank with whom he was acquainted, and 
whose notice he loudly proclaims not to have been 
obtained by any practices of meanness or servility ; 
a boast which was never denied to be true, iand to 
which very few poets have ever aspired. Pope 
never set genius to sale ; he never flattered those 
whom he did not love, or praised those whom he 
did not esteem. Savage, however, remarked, that 
he began a little to relax his dignity when he wrote 
a distich for " his Highnesses dog.** 
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* Part c^ it aros^ from ao aiiai(ity of two hundred pQunjds a 
year^ which he had purchased either of the last Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire^ or the Dutchess his mother, and which was charged 
on some estate of thdt faiiii!y. The dted bjr ^ich it-^H^sr ^Kuited 
was some years in my custody. 
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His admiration of the Great i^eems to have in- 
creased in the advance of life. He passed over 
peers and statesmen to inscHbe his " IUadf*^to 
Congreve, with a magnanimitj of which thepraiie 
had been complete, had his friend's virt€b^ been 
equal to his wit. Why he was chosen ibr so great 
an honour, it is not now possible to know j theW«fci 
no trace in literary history of any particular' itifti*- 
macy between them. The name of Congrevfe ^^ 
p^ars in the Letters among those of his driief 
friends, bat without any observable distinction' tor 
consequence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to 
annex names dignified with titles,' but was not 
very happy in his choice ; for, except Lord Ba- 
thurst, none of his noble friends were such as that 
a good man would wish to have his intimacy with 
thfem known to posterity : he <{an derive little ho- 
noiir'ftom the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or 
Bdlifigbroke. 

Of bis social qualities, if an estimate be made 
from his Letters, an opinion too favourable cannot 
easily be farmed ; they (exhibit a perpetual and 
unclouded effulgence* 6f general benevolence, and 
particular fondness. There is "nothing but liberal- 
ity, gralitude, constancy, and tenderness. It has 
tiee^ sdlong'sadd as^tobe commonly believed, that 
t]fe€J true »ftharat;terii '6f meta' mfty fee found in their 
lett€!rsj ' arid' <ih»t' >he who writes to his friend lays 
Wh^tb<)p^n bftfdte him. Bat #ie trtithls, diat 
m^ w^c'-fhfe dimpte friendships^ of the " Golden 
^A;^e,^%M a()^ftow tfce frtendshipsoniy of children. 
V(tvy ftewca^ 'boast dfhi^^ts which they dare la^r 



open, to Jbbeoi^elvegy and .of which, by whatever 
accident ^xpo^d, tb^y do not shun a distinct and 
continued view •, and, c^rtain^y, what we .hide fr<«» 
QitfaelvaB we do not show to our, friends. , There 
i% indeed, no transaction which offers stronger 
teinptatiooB to fallacy .and sophistication tha^ 
epistolary intercourse. In the eagerness of con* 
^matiai> the first emotions of the mind often burst 
out biefore they are considered ; in the tumult of 
busuiess, interest and passiori have their genuine 
effect; but a friendly letter is a calm and de^ 
liberate performance in the cool of leisure, in the 
slilbiess of solitude, and surely no man sits dow^n 
to depreciate by design his own character* . . 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity i 
for by whom can a man so much wish to be thought 
better than he i^ as by him whose kindness he de- 
sires to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the world 
there is less constraint; the author is not confronted 
with his reader, and takes his chance of ^ap^ei- 
bation among the different dispositions of mankdvd ; 
but a letter is addressed to a single mind* oftwhioh 
the prejudices and partiditiesi are knowia ; BBdmmi 
therefore please, if not by iavoAiring them, by for** 
bearing to oppose them* . <m 

To charge those favourable represenit^tioiifi^ 
iwhich men give ^ their own mrnds^ with the gwH 
t>f hypocritical fallsehood,. iwould show mMefm^s^j 
thifti knowledge* The.wrJter coitt«i>otol5r;brfim§» 
iiimsdf^ AhnoBt ev4ry man'i^tbougb^^wbjflefth^ 
.are general, a»e ri^t ^ and cdo^t h^»rts >a$e^ pur^ 
while temptation is 4way.< Jt is^ieasy fco^f^.'w^alg^ 
^neroua 9e]itisQa»ts.iii: privacy $. M> 4^fAs^ 499th 
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when there is no danger ; to glow with benevolence 
when there is nothing to be given. While such 
ideas are formed they are felt ; and self-love does 
not suspect the gleam of virtue to be the meteor ^ 
of fancy. ' 

If the letters of Pope are considered merely* ^^ " 
compositions, they seem to be premeditated and 
artificial. It is one thing to write, because there 
is something which the mind wishes to discharge ; 
and another to solicit the imagination, beoaufte 
ceremony or vanity requires something to be 
written. Pope confesses his early letters to be 
vitiated with affectation and ambition: to know 
whether he disentangled himself from these per-*- 
verters of epistolary integrity, his book and his life 
must be set in comparison. 

One of his favourite topicks is contempt of his 
own poetry. For this, if it had been real, be 
would deserve no commendation; and in this he 
was certainly not sincere, for his high value of 
himself was sufficiently observed ; and of what 
could he be proud but of his poetry ? He writes^ 
he says, when " he has just nothing else to do j*' 
yet Swift complains that he was never at leisure | 

for conversation, because he " had always some 
poetical scheme in his head.** It was punctually | 

requirdd that his writing box should be set upon 
his bed before' he ix)se; and Lord Oxford's do^. | 

mlai^tick related, ^tfcA*^ in the dreadful winter of 
Forty %he was Called &dta hter bad by him four 
th^es iri ^nfr nighti ^ supply ' him M^rith paper, lest 
hfe'sf^^ld'kyseatihm^ . ' * 

'4fe' pretends fesensibiiity to censure and cr^ 
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ticism, though it was observed by. all w^Q koew 
him that every pamphlet disturbed his quiet* .and 
that his extreme irritability laid him open tp per- 
petual vexation; but he wished tp despise hi^ 
criticks, and therefore hoped that he did despise 
lli^ei|)» 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
court paid littje attention to poetry, he nursed in 
his nund a foolish disesteem of kings, and pro-> 
claims that " he never sees courts/' Yet a little 
regard shown him by the Prince of Wales melted 
his obduracy ; and he had not much to say when 
he was asked by his Royal Highness, " How he 
could love a Prince while he disliked Kings ?*' 

He very frequently professes contempt of the 
world, and represents himself as looking on man- 
kind, scMnetimes with gay indifference, as- pnisiji- 
mets of a hillock, below bis serious attention j and 
sometimes with gloomy indignation, as on monster^ 
more worthy of hatred than of pity. These wey^ 
dispositions appanently^qountierfeited. How <toi|ld 
he despise those whom he lived by pleasing, and 
on whose approbation bis es,teeip(^ of hipQifiel£ wa^^ 
superstructed ? Why should he hate ^(m to whose 
favour he owed his honour and his ease ? Of things 
that terminate in human ;liie> the :\|7orld is the 
proper judge : to despise itft i^wtenp?, if i^ W^K^ 
possible, is not just; apd if ijt wpre jpst, iisidioti 
possible. Pope was ftr. en^j^gh .frop> , thjis ' ^^^ t 
reasonable temper; he va^ $uJp<?iently (?,^a^.ft^i 
fame, and his fault wa% that he p^'ptqu^^^d Iff usftir 
lect it. His levity and his g|uii^j?©€iss^wflrp 19^^ i^ I 
Im letters ; he passed tbrpugh pomnv#M?^| soflr^- 
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fiaies vexed, apd sojm^tiw^^, pli€a|e4if^ ^itfig^^; 

His sQom o^ the, pr«^.i^ lep^^^ toQ .o%» j^^t 
be refilf HQX^^n-.ttiinks much of that whii^ )i^, « 
despises } bjx^ a& fa^si^hjdpd is always iff 4a^e%^f| 
incpnaisteiicy, he w^kesk it hia l^past .fi^'f\f)pt)VHb 
time that he lives among them. - ^ mi^'^Iij edi 

It is evidant that.his ovm importaai^^Y^i^^^ 
in his mind. He is afraid of writing, Xef^ .if\ie #j|fiS^£ 
of the post-office should know his «e<;r^tr§f;Jp)|.%|t| 
many enemies ; he considers himself a9SuifiS9J^i^^ft 
by universal jealousy : '' after many de^^fbrf^vAfi 
many dispersions, two or three of as,V ,$a]rp hfr-^ 
^^ may still be brought together, not tQ.jdot9 Iwt'lfh 
to divert ourselves, and the world .too, ifi ft j 
pleases ;'* and they can live together^ an4 " showiri 
wjiat friends wits may be, in spite of. all the £oiai»rr, 
in the world." All this while it was likely thtt^.^ 
the clerks did not know his hand; he certaojfy 
b^4 9^ more enemies than a publick character ii|M.| 
hiis inevitably excites ; and with what degree^/ofi^ 
friendship the wits might live, very few weje mh^/ 
mqcli fools as ever to inq^uire- . , • . > > 

Some part of thi$ pretended discontent he lean^pd, ) 
from Swiflj^ ^nji >e^r/$9ses it, I think, most ifi^w 
q^ently in his <;orxe9pqnf^ with him* Swi^'^q 
reseptqi^e^ w^^ upjceajio^le, bi4 itrw^as ,sini^&«it 
Pope's ,w,a^ th^ m^evfmnickry of his friend, >fi){ 
fictijj^oi]^ jpsort wl^i^^ h^,.i^gan tc^.play belOTe p^li^ 
be^ajpae^^iow. W^ ^^waa only tw^ntynfive^ytuRht 
ol(J^ l\a^|5^ated,tt^^^ of &tady:OTdjejtirft^i{ 

me^i|^ha^,^^pw», hiw.oii <ibe wodd/Van4.tlwAJi 
thff^'^V^^d^gerl^t '* «^ glut ^f tha,i^rl4vfh|»ipMj7 
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throw him back npon study and retirement.'* To 
this Swifl answered with great propriety, that Pope 
had not yet acted or suffered enough in the world 
to have become weary of it. And, indeed, it must 
h*ve been some very powerfiji reason that can 
di^re back to solitude him who has once enjoyed 
the pleasures of society. 

1* the Letters both of Swift and Pope there 
appettirs Buch narrowness of mind, as makes them 
imlenMble of any excellence that has not some af- 
finity 'With their own, and confines their esteem 
am^' approbation to so small a number, that who- 
ever should form his opinion of their age from 
theiif representation, would suppose them to have 
lived amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to 
find among their contemporaries either virtue or * 
intelligence, and persecuted by those that could 
not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he 
professes contempt of fame, when he speaks of ' 
riches and poverty, of success and disappointment, 
with negligent indifference, he certainly does not 
express his habitual and settled resentments, but 
either wilfully disguises his own character, or, 
what is more likely, invests himself with tem- 
poraiy qualities, and Sallies out in the colour^ of 
the jpresent moment. His hopes and fears, his 
joys and sorrows^ acted strongly upon his niirid; 
and, if he differed from others, it was not by care- ' 
lessness; he was irritkble And- feseiltfuf ;. hiitifi4- ' 
ligttity to Philips, whdm he Tiid f^st'triAdfe' H^' ' 
diculous, and tiien hated fbr bdng langfy,'*conl'*' 
tiAuisd too Idng. Of Ws vatn desii^6 t6' ftiifei * 
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BenlJey contemptible, I npv^f; heftijA ,any BfH^M^ 

me^n m nis retreat.. , / ,..,.<-,- 

^ The virtues which 6^ttn to have had ipp^^of.luf 
afieciion were Vib^vdiity and fidelitjjr of j^jc^jd^^ 
m which it ^oes not appear that he was Qjl^^;.t|^ 
he describes himself. His fortune did jR^pi^fH^er 
his character to be splendid and conspicif^us^ ^ |b^ 
he assisted Dodsley with a hundred poi|i^|(]yf^,jf^ 
he mi^ht open a shop ; and, of the sub$<?i^tio^ 
forty pounds a year that he raised for S^yk^^ 
twenty were paid by himself. He. was. ^CQUsec^rf^ 
loving money ; but his love was eag^jn^cjis tq gl^}X^\ 
hot solicitude to keep it. , 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous an^ 
ii^tant j his early maturity of mind commonl)^ 
united him with men older than himself ; and their^r 
fofe^ ' without attaining ^.hy considerable length of 
mp, he saw many , companions of his youth sink 
into toe graye ; but it does not^ app€(ar that he Josti 
a single friend by coldness or by injury j those whp 
loved "biin once, continued , their kindness. His 
ungratefujf |i^^ of Alleri in his wiU^ was th^^ 

effect of ^sa^herence^ wbom he had kno^' 

miicb loiigeri q,nd whbrh hc: naturally loyed witlk 
greater fonnhess^, ^His^^ the trupt re- 

posed iabim by ^limroxoke could have uq motive 




to kpproye it , - , _ .^ 

It was rebortfed. wittij ^fjich .^opfidepce^aa atmoj^t 
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W'^ltJrc4''Beii^f, iK^fiH "thd papers iM^^^ 
4iS4''fexec(itbri^ '4^'^"f(iuhd' ^'"iefamatiiry ,I-ifq bt 
^li^-WhrcH he had prejiki^d" a^ ati mstrunieDt 'of 
vengeance, to be used if arty p^o'vocatidn should oe 
If^i^'^giveii.' About this 1 inqmreS bt'the EarVpf 
Sfafi^lirt'onii'Vhd as-siited me that no' such piece 
yn^fe' jKrib^y^liis remains;' ',' '' ' ' ^ ' • 
"■'^ 'Tfie'Vt/ligion in which he lived and died was that 
fef the' Chufcli of Rome, to which, ia his corre- 
sjptihderice With Racine He professes himself a siri- 
t^^e' adherent. That he was not scrupulously 
riiqb^ in some part of his life, is known by many 
idl^ and indecent applications of sentences iakei> 
fV6rn the Scriptures ; a mode of merriment whicli 
a good man dreads for its profaneness, and a witty 
man disdains for its easiness and vulgarity. . But 
to whatever levities he, has been betrayed, it do^a 
not appear that his principles were ever corrupted, 
or that he ever lost Hi 
positions which he ir 
he seems not to have 
wltH an iriterpretation 

'"A man of such exa 
tfioderatibri, would ri 
qtiencies observed a 
(ibuld not deny that 
jbifce to find' that be was notpmect. . , , , ^ ' 

' 'Perhaps it' may be impulra to the unwUlinGmesff 
ima which the same man is allowed to iiyosse^, 
taj;, idy^ntages, that V 1^^™ §as ,%^,t 
prectated. He certainly was, in his .earlv Iii& a 
man of frreat litetary curiosity : and, wlien he wrote 

ms " Essay^on Cnticism," had, for his age, a very 
M 2 



wide acquaintance with books. WNen be etOAre^ 
int&'tbe living world, it seems to have happeoed 
W^ftiiiti aS ta mitttyf {oth~»s, that he wiv ie^i a«4 
teMlive to dead ^miasteps.^ &e studied in the academy 
of Paracelsus, and^mdde the universe his&vourite 
vofume. rt e' giatitered - his notions r fresh ^ &Oii» 
reality, not froni rtie copies of authors; but ^iw 
oWginals of natim^. ' Yet there is no tdasiwif^tter 
believe that literature ever lost his esteem ; be ^aii 
ways professed to love reading; and DobsoiYy 
who spent some time at his house translatingihis 
^ Essay on Man/' when I asked him what learning 
he found him to possess, answered, ** More than i 
expected/* His frequent references to histdiTs^ 
his allusions to various kinds of knowledge^ and 
fais images selected from art and nature^ with hia 
observations on the operations of the mind and 
the ttlbdes of life, show an intelligftuce perpetually 
Stt^^the wing, excursivei 'vigorous, arid diligent^ 
^igei* to pursue knowledge, and attentive to retain 

<-^ Fh>rti this curiosity arose* the desire of travellings 
td Vhieh he alludes in his verses to Jervas, and 
WlK^fti, *Hdu|gfc hb never found an opportunity >to 
Wattft^iti>'^^ Wave him till his life decliftfea;'; 
f^ Ofhis Jntcttecf uial character, the constituent arid 
^ndimetHM principle was good serise, a {)rofh]tt 
and intuitivfe'p^rfeejHtbri of ccmsonailce and fivol^ 
e^^['^''B^''sk4r immediately,' of his dwn ' ^A)n^ 
iaiy,rfVBai^^wks^t?o?^b^ -chosert, and what^ *d %* 
'fejfeMffJ ^^/ift>th^'t<^flc'^ bf<>ih^*%'Wh4« *iwlT0 
W^liSii^ff^ aflff v^Hat ^ai to b6 copied.' ^^' ' '^^ » 
^^?fi)if j^bo^rf skr^e al6nefis a sedate and quieie^t 




duality, wlnoh 4lian«gea its tposseasions. well, but 
Aoes QfOt Inci^ease* them ; it ((oUects few materials 
for itebwn operations^ ^^(i' prej^erves safetyi bu| 
QercJr gains 9upi^macy4 . Fgpe had li^wiUe genius } 
ajmiiid :»ctivei ambidoua^ a^d Bdm^tixfow, abmjt^ 
invtc^tigiittiBg, always aspirings mts wiijlpst seaxch^^ 
irtW Loitgiiig lio go forward, in: ^ta highest flightsi 
rtillffwiahing to be higher ^ alwaya imagining some: 
thing! greater than it know^, always endei^vourii^ 
ptioipef tiibri it <;an do. 

^f/![rp fascist these powers, he is said ta have had 
greafc MStreogth and exactness of memory. That 
ii^bi{rh he had heard or read was not easily lost j 
^mdfae had before him not only what his own me^ 
fiitation^ suggested, ^ but what he had found in 
ddier writers that might be accommodated to hit 
preset purpdsd. 

V These beniafits tit nature he improved by iif-t 
cessant and unwearied diligence ; he had recour«^ 
to every source of intdHigence, and lo«t no pj^- 
portunity of information ; he consulted the living 
a^ well as the dead^ he read hiaf cpoipqfsit^iisi to 
his friends,; and was never cmteiityflth m9!^iox^t^ 
^hen.cpccellence could be attAine4^' ^e.cfr^si^^^Fed 
pO^y. as the busirjess of his lifij ^ an4» ffacMKf^^ec.hf 
might jieem to lait^ent his.oqjpqpatjjQ^i^tltci^ 
i^,with constancy; to m,ak«^r}yft??fSf rj?ji,s >)[jis hfirj* 
lahpiF* and to m^ndthem )^S!^ife|§:|as^7ij,r^^^ hc^:^ 
.pBrQin. iiis i att^ptw^a ttObgOfito^ ^ggW^ j:f ne vpf , j^ 
mrt^dK<^jlf {cony^r8atf9a,^f^re^,,a]^ 
^idd be:imprQV«d,l.he C¥Wn^iffe^ i^p^ Vhm^Jf 
a thought,^<tf ,p§rh«p&; aii^e^r^^qis mmihf^VSf 
tim^ wm i¥mmmr^o^^A<^,1^,rm^ ke^wM^oare- 
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lul tq write U; an iiidep^idi^.diftii^ w»ipfe- 
«er¥ed for an o^ortmiity^of iilsej!t4Qn $ and .sope 
Ut^ fcagmcuts have beiA fbuiid contupui^it^ 
or parte of liaes»:tQ'be Wraught upoaat aotnei i«l;)wr 

He ^v|i9:oiie»ipf tboae- f0w whose lalioiiir kitbeir 
p}fW(iire : he wa£( tie v^ elevated to '9^lJ9»i|0ljr 
opr wearied to impatietipe « he never passod A'&^t 
unarpen^ed by indiffereucft nor quit^^.iti tgisi^- 
spair* He laboured his wot\^ StM..\q g^n^jft- 
pi4t£^t]on» aqd afterwards tp keep it» ^^'Wii 

'Of compQsition there are diffibrent joEietbi^* 
Some employ at <mc& memory and inventiop^^^odt 
with little intermediate use of the p^n^ forijit mi^ 
pplisb large masses by continued meditation^ .«pd 
lirrite their productions oi^y when* in tl^ir ^p 
^opinion, they have completed tbenii. It is rel^);^ 
of Virgil, that his custom was tp piour out a great 
number of verses in the morning, .^nd pa^s the;d?y 
iA.re^renobing exuberaoc^^ and correcting in^^- 
eur^i&eQ^ Thie method of Poj^e, s^ 9[iay be pi^- 
lected from his translation, was to write bifs^ ^t 
t^D^ts^ in bis iirst words, and gradually tfj^iaoi- 
pWyt . dp wr§*f > fwtify> and ffpipne tbeu^, . . 

£ t^ith s^h fapub^#% awl such djspositippfti ^^ 
.ftSOellft^ §>^ry ^t^ev writer in pfiP^ical prudence : 
^liei?fi«#?ifttSMPbajmai|ner ^ mighti e?:fiojp biiR 

.to f^w^b»w48- He. i^ed ^n^Cji^t alw^y^ 4he s^e 
/ftlffi*pfr¥fir«feij ^^i^ ind^pd, bjy those fe\f^8fif;ys 

;:»ptiWli?KlV%?Mce,.. I^gp^e 1^34, ip bis mj^^^ ^ 



the progress of his translgtionV - ' 

H'^d^uC wtedt >Va# fet ixfiii]ft}MJJi^(»tatRnr( hisi ef- 

libttM driidging at a tMk;*idii€l>ditbii$titiY]tg'aiipati a 
ttorfbHA^ tof^iek ? he n^vet' exthAtvg^d firaise far 
money, oor c^enjsd 4 ishef) of edi^6l«Eic6' or om- 
^^^atiydMioti^ Hil^ pdems^ tiberefore^ w^are scartely 
.WdrctempaFarj^^' He fttiffared> coraiiatioiis^ mA 
^'it^0 iitiartiages- td pas6 without a song ; and de- 
^ri^red n^^>)^pot1:iniittei^'f^oni iecent ev^itSi hon aiiy 
'))'c^ularify'frotti tfte^adcidental disposition of his 
'^f^dersTv' He-was^ mrBt reduced to this necessity 
6$ mi^i^g^tS^tt ^Uita Iftilte upon a birth^da^/of 
tilling the jg^ftoi^ btvd VttiM^ to a weddidg^ ^or 
bf'foying whs^t^ nb^tiftid^^have said 'h6fof«>hiiM. 
!W!ia^ hfe ^otllA ^<>ditefe %ttiWl% -f^ ht^^tmi^^Ut 
'^fi^rty to" tte' sSlenti - ■'•<'■ '-'■'J^ ' ":^ cmji h-ivi'^r 
./r^Uig publiicationslrer^ Hfef^tb^'ia^fiffe ittaiadteff^r 
hasty. Hef is said to h^v^f sefi^i^liot^ngi t01;^e |l^^s 
*^lFtt had lain two yei^r^ wmy^^llft lfls»^dti6&: it 
is^t least certain, that lie' Veift#*d'«tfflifo^*^«h. 
^6ui nibdeitahiination. H^'ftiff^rdd^tiAi mmpAf 
fdiagiiiytfeii t0 ^ubiiicte,^ aftfl^tke «l&*«fi4swd!f M- 
tftrMlbn to^gtowfinflliai^i^' Ai^fcri^^Mfel^qtl^ffifel 
WilWdyi enamoftl^ed^#4ti^ywW ^iftfficftfUfei^M 
iia iftrt' tmst hi^ «i^t fbttdifi^.i^ '^^^ 
ffiSbna^, aiid Kstetied 1i<ri# ^g!?fea« ^fli«^8iS>% 
critfciste; andj What w^ ttf m W }<^?te!r^tafe 



(OMstdted'hunscdfy 9mA ixt tooAmg tpass agaisiM Mob 

He professed to have learned his poetry ^^om 
?{)|pdtfnf fwhom^wh^^vw^an 4Pf)portiiiiitf^lv»S'|)re- 
f99{?^d|ih€.p49i^di-tiBgrbi^b his w]ioIe^4ifrr;wtth un- 
i^fsffi^ r^hei^Mtyf^^ acwlif^erhaps^ bis'^ehak-icterramiy 
j^pLve! 801961 iUttstraAionv ii he 'foet compared »^th 
■ Hi9 ittttsten p . \ T. a* rK 

1 : t loitatgrit^oftusbderstanding Mid'nkety <^ diSMni- 
i^fiatw^iie not allotted lira lets proportiioli to Dry- 
4Qa* thaa to Pope. The rectitude of DrydM^s 
• miBd was sufficiently shown by the dismis^iom^if 
^ispoetftcal prejudices, and the rqeetton of unifii- 
rt^id thoughts and rugged. numbers* BQt(Dpfd*dn 
never >d€|8ired to apply all the judgement tfaat^he 
)kt^^ He wrote, and professed to; write(, nierely 
„ fyt. t^e p^ple ; and ^hen he pleased others, ihe 
-,c|optt^nted himself 1 He spent no time in struggles 
1 1^ ^Q^H9i^ jl^tiexit powers; he nei^er^ attempted' to 
\ ,9^fik^i l^ikt better which was already good, nor often 
jtfttf¥>p)id what he must have knousn to be fsLulfy. 
't.J^.wr-pte^ as.h^ telis us^ with very little erasftder- 
iP.tiQ^^i^wh.'^a^Q^&iipnTornetessity called upon^him, 
:^bS)B@^^^^f^^ "whiftt* the preseint' moment happened 
^.^jS^]^p|yff£^>'^haQ):OlK)eit had passed the pKss, 
^RJIIS^ H>ifrw?hift;<nind9 for,; when he had no pe- 
cuniary interest, h^.^at} Qko Cai!ther sdiicitudei / 
od rJ?ftfieiy^Jf««ifl«^r««itteRfefcoiS3(tw^^^ 
s-fSWfekwi^fcfewtff^ ftlwrtyjs eftd©av«wped to^ibis 

^ii^g^SsmX^ki^^^^^Mi and/ etspectingnQtitukiU 
rs^BP^^iM o^w% h^^hoy^ iiBwe:to himself f fie 
^sfmmm^^lt»»^9inA^m}f^ ^irith mia^te- anji^unc- 



indefatigable diligence, till be hada%il^ttl[Miiliii^^tO 

-bis fhmdi^<h;rKfte ' heibdmidi^fi^d* fl^ 
vt]beiiu.«it:)The'onlj poenksrtrM^ can^^^M|]lpbi§ea^«b 
titfEvehbewwritten with mch rtog^d>fd'tb^tiliS^s 

as might hasten their publication, wefe^tte f\rb 
.sstnrai.Qf '^Thirty^gfat;'' tx^^i«4Mh Dddide^bld 
.tn6| Ishat trbey were bf ought to bim 'by the autbot, 
Ftbafc tfady unight be fairly copied; ^* Alififost enrery 
tiinfi^^i»>be>saidy^^was then written twic$e t)Vw; I 
.^nre faim< a^ean transcript, which he sent sonie 
fTtilne^dfteirWardsftome for the prei^s, with alMMt 
odvfiry Knewrrtteh twice over a second tiifeei'^^*^'* 
;;i r.His ifechrattbii^ thart hiacare for hi$ works cd^^ 
^>dt JAieit p iibticabi|on/i wfts not strictly tnnte. Ilis^ ^ii^ 
^^nantal^tentfton <nev6r'4i)SMdoned tlieni ;* WhFM>he 
ofojind amiss in tfae^rsredition, he silenlly cott^cMd 
liid^thosie ihat.follow^d^ He appears to haV^'r^i^d 

vdie^^ mad/' andnfi*eed It '£rom 8(^nid bf itriffif^^. 

jd6toti»iis; iand the/ '^Essay^cM Grftici6rs(''''r^eH4d 

^iiidny improtmieiits^vi£iMr'kj^^tW^pp^ { ' 'It 
i^ wifi^eidom Jbe found thaM; WaHmiM ii^limv^Mg 

.eiearness, eli^nce, ^ v^^i^i 'fV^^hi(d]^dfb!a|)s 

othe judgemewt of Dryd^n j btit^Drydeil beftMtAy 
wanted the diiigenc* <rf Poii^n ,i^ lojni Y;trri;»> 

c.^ i>in^qQired<knl)^ledgiSr#f»'«iqp^ 

idbiwed'to Dryiieo; ^h<y^ ^k«l»S!4ii'(Wa^*^M(^e 
^HtebobAi^k^ audi «4«i'b^^ub§ h^^itk ^t^ eMtior 
.1 Jibd bBeQ:d)ow«d>ngi0t6 lijM^^r^MSifyjnmpl^vaer 
y^eaiis M^inftmtMiimj' rl&i MMiolmi'^'l&Pger 

rangn^^mdiie collects hi$iffilkgW''ieMri(]llifM^^ 



1 



Drvcten knew more.of msti in Ui g^ri^al nsrUlt^ 
anJi Pope in hid loic^al manners^ The neti^ttB "^iiHT 
Dtyfteta* were fomfed^f comjirehettsive spe^fiCsi- 
tioti^ tod liltise ^f Pdpe by mifiute dttiektiisliK. 
Theife is more dignity iti the kiK)wl*dg6' tff Dif^^- 
den, and m^re certaittty in that of Pope. - ^^^^ - > » m 

Poetry was not the sole praise of ^i^^btf itAr 
lK>th excdled likewise itt prose ; btit Pbpc? dJA'tftk 
borrow his' prose from his predecessor. Th* trtylte 
^f Dryd^ is capricious and varied ; that <yf Pb^ 
is cautious and uniform. Dry den observes itte 
motions rf his own mind; Pope constrains his 
mind to his own rules of composition. Dtyden Ss 
sometimes vehement and rapid; Pope is always 
smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a 
Tiatural field, rising into inequalities, and diversi- 
^id by the varied exdberince of abundant Vegeta- 
tion ;' Pojpe's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the sfcythe, 
and leveled by the rollei'. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; 
that quality without which judgement is cold, and 
lifiov^lecige is inert ; that energy which collects, 
coitibities, ampfifl^, and animates; the superiority 
invtitj w?th some hfesitation, be allowed to Dryderi. 
It is not to be infei+^d, that of this poetical vigour 
Pbpe'hafl'ottlyaliltfej^big^ Dry den had' more; 

Wt fet^i^^oift'er Writer ttttcti^Milton must ^ve pfete 
•io Pdpe- M^^vemrW^^nit mbsltbe said, tl^i 
•ff tt^'»is^1ikght!gy^4yagitj*s,^ he^Iks iiot b^fet 

'mk^^kM^^''hfmiiS fei^terilal W^casibh, oi^m 
tilrtfea bj^^aboiestiik^nedesfcity ; He coinposed^itfc 
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tJLonL,; What,b43 ii)|n4 cout4 supply at call,, or gf^qr 
ia poe.^j|CMr§ron,,w^ *lMbii iie.;ioHgh^,. 9^4)9^1 
1*M hp g^Y^. The 4ila^Brx.ftl»H^^ .of- ?P|!(^ «^- 
?iW4M?i tQ cpB^eme ^j^;|e^feim^|ft tp m^ltiv^j 
l)h( f magesi a,nd to acuyui^i^l^l;© a^l that.sjtudy wrtt- 
produce, or cfiance isight ^pgly. < Jf the .J9igh|^ 
^ Pfjjdeij therefore ai:a liigbef, ,Pop^ qc^itAnues 
^pger Qn the. wing. If <^ bj:yd^p*s;fire the \Aaz^ 
4B,|pirighter, of Pope's tbe he^i^ ^kox^ regular ap^ 
Qpjiptapt. Drydep qften syrpa^se^ . expectation, 
.^ful^Pppe never fai^ b^low it* Dryden i$ i^ead 
,^fth frequent astonishi^ient, aq4 Pope with p^fr 
.p^tUjal fJelight. ,. 

7?his parallel will, I hope, when it is well cpq^ 
side^efi^ be fpun4 j"^^ *^^ ^^ ^be rea4er should 
suspect me, ^ J^^su^ppct myself, of ppme p^^l 
fondness for tbie 4uen\0Ty of Dryden, l^t hi|n,}a^ 

tpq hf^stily .GOu4ett^n Wi ^^^ me4itatioft .^n4, in- 
quiry may, perhaps, show him the r^ as9pj)|bjl|eq^ 

of my determination, , , 
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X^E Works ()f Pfipe^^ |ipw,.to jbe, di4^»^\^Jr 
examinee^, not so fuuch mthJi^^^ntm ifi.iM^t 
f^lts or petty beauties, as tc^ t3^[f^ff^j;al4f)[iaxfyc^r 
and effect of ,eapb perfoFfla^pj^ie,, ,. a ,- j , . , . • ; i 

.It skeins p^tural fo? aM^P^tflP^t^tWHiaf^-JIW- 

,|?4 We^. f.^uire no,,e^^enej^fti,^ft^e3^^(^itieif 
Wt.% ?iJ?^|Je^,QpeY^fj<l9 (?f Jii?5Jff^9d,g3S9|^n,^. 



(Jay, the seasima of thd year, and the periods cff 
humao life. Tl^>laa<r; that which turns die a(ttei>< 
tioaupon age and dmih ^ was the authotf s faTiOuritdJ 
To tdl of di6app0ifitment aad tmsei^^ to thk^eol 
the darkness of futudty) aind perpl^i the. kbytnntb 
of uiKertaiQty,thaiarJi>eaB' always a di^licicui^jidm- 
ployment of the .poets. His prefereneb w^si^pbok 
^a^Iy just. J wisby how'Cver, that hiS'fondnMb 
had pot overlooked a Ime in< 'w^hick the-. Zefhyvd 
are made to lament in silence. • ;^ io . uu. 

To charge these pastorals with want df inventtoo] 
is to require what was never intendeds ^ Theiiiftia 
tations are so ambitiously frequent, that l^e Wrker 
evidently means rather to show hisUteraturd than 
his wit4 It is surely Sufficient for an anltior of six-» 
teen, not only to be able to copy the poems of 
antiquity with judicious selection bit to- have ob-* 
talked sufficient power of koguage, attd skill in 
metre, to exhibit a series t)f veraiifidation, 'which 
hldw/£siglish poetry noprebedenti m)r has since 
bad an imitation. . r 

'The. design of ^* Windsor PoFesI" is evid^itly 
derived^ ifrom > ^ Cooper ?& Hfl V with some attend 
tiBmto^SViaHerJi poeioa? on ** The Park;*' but Pope 
i^nn^ftfj^he ideni^d f»^« exjael' bis masters in variety 
aiidi;^gance^iiatid ithie/aft of interchanging dei 
Mri|»<lion^ ; riaantatiive^i itod morality. The objection 
teade b3riS)j^0DtS)is)iflierw^M <if plan, of;aregular< 
ij»bm^atiiNiif^|)e]^terzniBatihg inthe pnncipal 
atodcor^naiidesigQda Th^dd isothia want in .mosK 
dflObtiptihreBpp0M, ^tbaaiiae honthe scensib, .wliicfa 
tl^^Uust ^caihtl^t^ailMQisifpe^aarfaiistt subbisling 
Mi^^'<»iin€ titnd; tbo/ordei! invtehich .theyt lare 



iba^n mttst byi necesinty be arbitrary, and more 
knot to be expected frixn the last part than irom 
the first. The uttenti^^ therefore, which camiot 
lie detained by suspewsd^: fmH^t be exdted by d^ 
Ti0im<y, slucfa as his ptoemoS^ to itS' reader; 

rfiut thOidesire of diversity intay ber too much in- 
diidged; the parts of <* Windsor Forest'* which 
deselve least praise, are those which were, added 
to 'enlit;^n the stillness of the scene, the appear- 
ance of Father Thames^ and the transformation 6f 
lUKlona; Addison had in his *' Campaign'^ de- 
rided the rivers that " rise from their oozy beds** 
to tett stories of heroes ; and it is therefore strangcf 
that Pope should adopt a fiction not only unna^ 
tural but lately censured. The story of Lodona 
is told with sweetness; but a new metamorphosis 
is a ready and putecile expedient; nothing is easier 
than to tell how a flower was once a blooming vir-! 
gin, or a* vock an obdurate tyrant. 

.' The '"^ Teaople of Fame*' has, as Steele, wsarmiy 
declared, *^ a thousand beauties.'* Evary part is 
splendid) there is great luxuriance of orBbmehts; 
the (H'iginal vision of Chadcei? wai^ tietrer denied tb 
be much improved; the aHegwjj i^ ^ vtoy'4ki!fally 
continued, the imag^y is prop^lyseleeiedy and 
learnedly displayed : yet^i wilii all ^his Jcomptebeifri- 
sioh of exeellence, as its bocn^ ig iloidi in^ rBRlote 
ages; and it^ sentiments;, if >t[h^ioonclddii|g |)iarflpL 
^ph be excepted, have ^littla fy^lktioni tot^nelial 
aaannerB oroommoa lifi^iilt nevissrbobtyn^imAeii 
iiotii», ,lHit> is tilrned isttentfy .eiraiqqa&dJfi(stdmb 
Quofeed'or Mentioned iwitheitbeitijirdiM <teubiai{f0it 

. . Tha* thd <f Messiafa^ exeds thr i*r« Follfa)'*>ib m 
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the improvements are derived. '^ >* c t 

The ^Verses anth^ unfortttnate Lady**lA^fe 
dt^ai^ much atiefttliby by tteillaiidible ilhj^^attUf 
of tmtatig'.ftmcidfei^ifh rfespect ; and t^ytd^hrw 
afl«W)e*tD^he -written* i« totne parts #ith W^bi^tfA 
ammtttfottVP^nd in others with g^fitle ttenfl^ftiteki^l 
iior has P^pe* prodlifced any poeiti in S^WcJll^tlig 
s^nse predOfininates fnore ovef the dicfloif^^ B\ii 
the tale Ib not Skilfully told ; it is libt e&^'^ 
discover the character of either the t.ady 6t^kt 
Guardian. History relates that she* was abditt'ib 
'disparage herself by a marriage with an ihferfor; 
l^ope praises her for the dignity of ambition, dtfd 
yet condemns the uncle to detestation ibt his pridb' ^ 
tht ambitious love of a niece rfiay be opposed by 
rtit ihterest, malice, or envy o? 2ttt ilricre, but never 
by^liM pride. On such an occasiotf d poet may bfe 
aH^^ml to be obscure, but iiife6nfeisteric*y never can 

, ■ ; . 4 ♦ ' • 

* Jlhe ^^^oount herein before givon of this h^j and her csta-. 
strophe^ -cited by Johnson from Ruffhead with a kind of acqui^ 
edcehee in the truth theredf, scents no other than might have bera' 
extracted'^fitm tke sirmoi ^rtmlites: I Ikke iiirnf foi^Mi 
lif(^t$.iy^^J6b^90i^ 0(M^j|if|iB^ 4|ie .name of illie Itd^r^r-aal a 
re^ip^y^ t«t,a gei^tleii^sui Wgy^iiOTgmin the literar|r. ^<irld i^ hiyr^ 
history. Him I have seen : ana. from a memorandum of afmfi, 
particulars to the lairpose communicated to him by a lady of 
qt£ai^^y%» Inib^ )ii§>^ttiai^ the ifnfoAiinate lafly^s liiatA^ Vas 
tfia^biMi»y>9!^ ^6«#a»l&1«fe{ 

with Pope, &iA^yf$^^^ m^ei ii^ ;> tl^t' biri: ifiudSiwr 

1 Bfi ^neaui her, Isent her to a convent ; and that a noose, 
tot^^ifStC'itttWend^ttJTiWKfe^^ ' " ' ' ^'' '^'^^ • 

V 

\ 




V ,TIw "(We.jR)!) St CeciUii'8 Day*' was undei^ 
taken at the desire efSbe^&A .iaity§ tf^^iipAotrte 
gpaentfj C0nfts9«d t0biv«^j(uwama(f/]|aet be has 
Q^isc^uriad only ^ compsaveti with X)i}yd^n>) (forhb 
h^Sj f^v oiit^ne other cw^etii^tfi. ^ Dr^^eitirs^pism 
|s;,b9t£er qhmen ; history wUlalwej»s4ilke8fcran^r 
hpjd.oflhe attention than fable ; th^ pa^siibns ea> 
igit^4<l?y Dryden are the pleasured* and fidfns. of reid 
]ife^ the scene of Pope is laid » in imaginary ex- 
^teace ; ' Pope is read with cakti acquieA^encd^ 
Pryden with turbulent delight ; Pope hangs upon 
theear^ and Dryden finds the pass^ of the.nund^^ 

Bpth the odes want the essential coifstituent <£ 
metrical compositions, the stated recurrence 0t 
sellled numbers. It may be alleged, thai Pindai^ 
is said by Horec^ to have written numeris kge mr^ 
bitis : but as no sijch lax performances have be^r 
transmitted to US| the meaning of that ecscpressioni 
cannot be fixM ; ^d perhaps the like return migito; 
properly be made to a modern Pindarist;«f(S:Aif() 
Cobb received from Bentley, who^ when he found 
his criticisms upon a Greek Exercise, which Cobb 
had presented, refuted o*ie after another by Kn^ 
dar's authority, cried out^ J^^g *^.P4ndftr,w9*,*, 
bold fellow, but thou art an impHdent^one;'^ ' < 

If Pofe^'s ode biB parttefttetfy^ ^8}Wcfced/ it' #^ 
be fomld that the first S|;atii4cbnsists of souiids'^^ 
lijrelf (Aosen ind^e^, but only sp^ ., ^. i^miy 

The second copaist^ pf i hj?^ ej^Tifi^rTcam?^^ 
places,. >.ea«ly to bei>ibwiidpiaiKdq|^ffaiqp^ 
imidh^iiiflSeAltjrto be aij *^^ ex^rfessedf*^^ ^^^"^ -> 
^fir thfe- third, howler; 'there '^r^ niiiAl)^^ 
images, harmony, an4 ,vj«Qarf,„^9^ .j^^rti<J^..mo 



anti^onist of Dry den . Had ell beeii ' Hke this— ^ 
but every part cannot fee the besfc .- - *- 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark 
and dismal regions of mythc^g^y, ^b^pe ndtli«r 
hope nor fear, neither joy nor i9orrow» can be found: 
the poet however faithfully attends us ; Vfe have ait 
that can be performed by elegance of diction, or 
sweetness of versification ; but what can formavail 
without better matter ? 

The last stanza recurs again to common^places. 
The conclusion is too evidently modelled by that 
of Dryden ; and it may be remarked that both end 
with the same fault ; the comparison of each is 
literal on one side, and metaphorical on the other* 

Poets do not always express their own thoughts : 
Pope, with all this labour in the praise of Musick» 
was ignorant of its principles, and insensible of its 
effects. 

One of his greatest, though of his earliest works, 
is the "Essay on Criticism," which, if he had 
written nothing else, would have placed him among 
the first criticks and the first poets, as it exhU>iis 
every mode of excellence that can embellish or 
dignify didactick composition, selection of matter^ 
novelty of arrangement, justness of prec^t, spAe^^ 
dour of illustration, and prc^iety of digressionJ W- 
know not whether it be pleasing to coii^der: thiV^^' 
he produced this piece'at twaaty, and never ^aAr-^'- 
wards excelled it : he ^at del%hts himttlf Wilb^^T 
obwrving that mdh po^mn mvflm^afim UMabiidj/^'^ 
cannot but gtieve to tkiiik that life^^ab^ev^ttfitirv 

ataHajpid- - * ^" ^ 

To mention the particular beantksrof the Essay 
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oul4^'be.mipr9fi|a}i\y teiUous.; but* I naiuMt^ . 

bear to observe, th^M^ the|coin{wiMP;<^:ii' studmt^s 

bend j^)«#rj^ j^wl^^^ W^eKtM»H»t/«b^w : i 

it ^ |jjf^5^;i4ec9t9i94Ai^ in^j (i^wr;y^«rfc,4il4iii^.i i 
pl«feMite' tl»^ f^Pcy wioji greater c%m^yt>, ilwit.. . 
either of these qualities may bjQt8ulBci^t;t9.r^r.v/ 
coij^jjPllJtr ..la didaqtick ppptfy,,Qf ,F¥iuh this 
S>^f8APWI><^Q jU.in^ruQtion, a simUe may ba pf aii^edi i 
wlfiA^ jyyi,49tri8i4ie% though it does not eoqobjbe s 'Jn v 
heroi4l(fiif. tbat, maybe admitted which enaioblqij a 
thp}^. it ; doe$ i not illustrate* That it , mi^ 'h^uX 
complete, it' i9 /featured to exhibit, indqpendaiatfy 
of^tebi^^^x^^s^apif^asiogii^age; for.a simil^ask { 
sai4it$^/b0 a sfa^ft €fi«Qde)^ To this antiquity ym^. n 
so attentive, that circumstances were sometimes ':^» 
ad^^edi.wbiob^ having no parallels^ served onlyjUa 
fiUntbe im^inatiofit, apdr produced what FerrawAt n 
luc^mauily cMled .^^ QoxnparMioas with arkeog^ttail^": ^ ^ 
In .4bcik simile the greatest writers h»ye»som?-^^»ji 
tiiQ93 failed; the shippitaoe, q()wpar^d wiAb;th^i/t 
ch§w)tri»ce, ii^ neith^>Uwtirated/WSaggBli04i^d«^. h 
land, apd water, make/ nU: tl;>p diflMi^'m-^^^^i^ ^ 
Appllo^n^iaing after D0|»hi)Q]i«s.liJi«b^t«i4:gi!^yr<t* 
hoiipdr diAmog a h«re,. tbfr^ifisi nallw«g//gai«eiir0rf 4$ 
the Mdas of put^tMt aiid «Aig]»t^iar« fttatplaiii . tt^ % 1 
madft plainf«^ } and :^, god%flQid^/ihe;d^btiir^$^Ar <# 
go4i>ai»^»f^ jpeiiresenited my«b^4QtlA^9iA^flfkta8«r'lo 
by «ib»i^ vwid ;4log^ }^e4aimili9.fof4]gi9j|^^ imsak;^ 
no useless parts, yet afibrds a striking pict6l)ffc4ljk i^ 
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derstoody and enables it to take faster hold on the 
attention ; it assists the apprehension, and elevates 
the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated 
paragraph, in which it is directed that ** the sound 
should seem an echo to the sense;** a precept which 
Pope is allowed to have observed beyond any other 
English poet. 

This notion of representative metre, and the 
desire of discovering frequent adaptations of the 
sound to the sense, have produced, in my opi- 
nion, many wild conceits and imaginary beauties. 
All* that can furnish this representation are the 
sounds of the words considered singly, and the 
time in which they are pronounced. Every lan- 
guage has some words framed to exhibit the noises 
which they express, as thump, rattk, growl, hiss. 
These, however, are but few, and the poet cannot 
make them . more, nor can they be of any use but 
when sound is to be mentioned. The time of pro- 
nunciation was in the dactylick measures of the 
learned languages capable of considerable variety; 
but that variety could be accommodated only to 
motion or duration, and different degrees of motion 
were perhaps expressed by verses rapid or slow, 
without much attention of the writer, when the 
image had full possession of his fancy : but our 
language having little flexibility, our verses can 
differ very little in their cadence. The fancied 
resemblances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from 
the ambiguity of words ; there is supposed ta be 
some rdation between a sqfi line and soft couch, or 
between hard syllables and A^r^ fortune. 
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Motion, however, may be in some sort exem- 
plified ; and yet it may be suspected that in such 
resemblances the mind often governs the ear, and 
the sounds are estimated by their meaning. One 
of their most successful attempts has been to de- 
scribe the labour of Sisyphus : 

With many a weary step^ and many a groan^ 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone^ resulting with a bounds 
Thunders impetuous down^ and smokes along the ground. 

Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly 
upward, and roll violently back ? But set the same 
numbers to another sense : 

While many a merry tale^ and many a song, 
Cheer*d the rough road^ we wish'd the rough road long. 
The rough road then^ returning in a round, 
Mock*d our impatient steps, for all was fairy ground. 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and 
much of the rapidity. 

But, to show how little the greatest master of 
numbers can fix the principles of representative 
harmony, it will be sufficient to remark that the 
poet who tells us that 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow : 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er th* unbending com, and skims along the main ; 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the 
praise of Camilla's lightness of foot, he tried an- 
otlber experiment upon sound and time^ and pro- 
duced this memorable triplet : 

n2 
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WaUer was smooth ; but Drjrden taught to join' 

The vaiying verse^ the fiill resounding line. 
The long majestick march, and energy divine. 

Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and the 
march of slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the 
same poet in the same sequence of syllables, except 
that the exact prosodist will find the line of swifi- 
ness by one time longer than that of tardiness. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; 
and, when real, are technical and nugatory, not to 
be rejected, and not to be solicited. 

To the praises which have been accumulated on 
the " Rape of the Lock*' by readers of every class, 
from the critick to the waiting-maid, it is difficult 
to make any addition. Of that which is universally 
allowed to be the most attractive of all ludicrous 
compositions, let it rather be now inquired from 
what sources the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspi- 
cacity, has remarked, that the preternatural agents 
are very happily adapted to the purposes of the 
poem. The heathen deities can no longer gain 
attention; we should have turned away from a 
contest between Venus and Diana. The employ- 
ment of allegorical persons always excites con- 
viction of its own absurdity ; they may produce 
effects, but cannot conduct actions ; when the 
phantom is put in motion, it dissolves : thus Dis- 
cord may raise a mutiny ; but Discord cannot con- 
duct a march, nor besiege a town. Pope brought 
in view a new race of beings, with powers and pas- 
sions proportionate to their operation. The Sylphs 
and Gnomes act, at the toilet and the tea-table. 
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what more terrifick and more powerful phantoms 
perform on the stormy ocean, or the field of battle ; 
they give their proper help, and do their proper 
mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been 
the inventor of this petty nation ; a charge which 
might with more justice have been brought against 
the author of the " Hiad," who doubtless adopted 
the religious system of his country ; for what is 
there, but the names of his agents, which Pope has 
not invented ? Has he not assigned them charac- 
ters and operations never heard of before ? Has 
he not, at least, given them their first poetical ex- 
istence ? If this is not sufficient to denominate 
his work original, nothing original ever can be 
written. 

In this work are exhibited, in a very high degree, 
the two most engaging powers of an author. New 
things are made familiar, and familiar things are 
made new. A race of aerial people, never heard 
of before, is presented to us in a manner so clear 
and easy, that the reader seeks for no further in- 
formation, but immediately mingles with his new 
acquaintance, adopts their interests, and attends 
their pursuits, loves a Sylph, and detests a Gnome. 

That familiar things are made new, every para- 
graph will prove. The subject of the poem is an 
event below the common incidents of common life j 
nothing real is introduced that is not seen so often 
as to be no longer regarded : yet the whole detail 
of a female-day is here brought before us, invested 
with so much art of decoration, that, though no- 
thing is disguised, every thing is striking, and we 
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feel all the appetite of curiosity for that from which 
we have a thousand times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to 
laugh at " the little unguarded follies of the female 
sex/* It is therefore without justice that Dennis 
charges the " Rape of the Lock** with the want of 
a moral, and for that reason sets it below the 
*' Lutrin/* which exposes the pride and discord of 
the clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has 
made the world much better than he found it; 
but, if they had both succeeded, it were easy to 
tell who would have deserved most from publick 
gratitude. The freaks, and humoiurs, and spleen, 
and vanity of women, as they embroil families in 
discord, and fill houses with disquiet, do more to 
obstruct the happiness of life in a year than the 
ambition of the clergy in many centuries. It has 
been well observed, that the misery of man pro- 
ceeds not from any single crush of overwhelming 
evil, but from small vexations continually re- 
peated. 

It is remarked by Dennis, likewise, that the 
machinery is superfluous ; that, by all the bustle 
of preternatural operation, the main event is nei- 
ther hastened nor retarded. To this charge an 
efficacious answer is not easily made. The Sylphs 
cannot be said tblielp or oppose ; and it must be 
allowed to imply some want of art, that their power 
has not been sufficiently intermingled with the ac- 
tion. Other parts may likewise be charged with 
want of connexion ; the game at ombre might be 
spared ; but, if the lady had lost her hair while she 
was intent upon her cards^ it might have been in- 
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fferrcd that tliose who are too fond of play will be 
in danger of neglecting more important interests. 
Those perhaps are faults ; but what are such faults 
to so much excellence ! 

The Epistle of " Eloise to Abelard*' is one of 
the most happy productions of human wit : the 
subject is so judiciously chosen, that it would be 
difficult, in turning over the annals of the world, 
to find another which so many circumstances con- 
cur to recommend. We regularly interest ourselves 
most in the fortune of those who most deserve our 
notice. Abelard and Eloise were conspicuous in 
their days for eminence of merit. The heart na- 
turally loves truth. The adventures and misfor- 
tunes of this illustrious pair are known from un- 
disputed history. Their fate does not leave the 
mind in hopeless dejection ; for they both found 
quiet and consolation in retirement and piety. So 
new and so affecting is their story, that it super- 
sedes invention; and imagination ranges at full 
liberty without straggling into scenes of fable. 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been dili- 
gently improved. Pope has left nothing behind 
him, which seems more the effect of studious per- 
severance and laborious revisal. Here is particu- 
larly observable the curiosa felicitas^ a fruitful soil 
and careful cultivation. Here is no crudeness of 
sense, nor asperity of language. 

The sources from which sentiments, which have 
so much vigour and efficacy, have been drawn, are 
shown to be the mystick writers by the learned 
author of the " Essay on the Life and Writings of 
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Pope :'* a Uook which teaches . how the brow of 
Criticism may be smoothed, and how she may be 
enabled, with all her severity, to. attract and to 
delight. 

The train of my disquisition has nqw .conducted 
me tQ that poetical wooder» the trsuajflation of the 
^^ Iliad j'' a performance which no age or n%%ion 
can pretend to equal. To the Greeks pcBif^fiiation 
was almost unknown;' it was totally nv^BOwn to 
the inhabitants of Greece. They bad no recourae 
to the barbarians for poetical beauties, but sought 
for every thing in Homer, where, indeed, there is 
but little that they might not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent translators^ 
but I can hear of no version, unless perhaps An- 
guilara's Ovid may be excepted, which is read with 
eagerness. The " Iliad*' of Salvini every reader 
may discover to be punctiliously exact; but it 
seems to be the work of a linguist skilfully .pe» 
dantic ; and his countrymen, the proper judges of 
its power to please, reject it with disgust* 

Their predecessors the Romans have left some 
specimens of translation behind them, and that 
employment must have had some credit in which 
Tully and Germanicus engaged; but unless we 
suppose, what is perhaps true, that the plays of 
Terence were versions of Menander, nothing transr 
lated seems ever to have risen to high reputation. 
The French, in the meridian hour of their learning, 
were very laudably industrious to enrich their own 
language with the wisdom of the ancients ; but 
found themselves reduced, by whatever necessity, 



to turn the Greek and Roman poetry into prose. 
Whoever could read an author, could translate him. 
Trom stLch rivals little can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this audacious under- 
taking was drawn f5pom the versions of Dryden. 
Virgil had borrowed much of his imagery from 
Homer; and part ofthe debt was now paid by his 
translator. Pope searched the pages of Dryden for 
happy combinations of heroiek diction ; but it will 
not bedded tbat he added much to what he 
fbund* He cultivated our language with so much 
diligence and art, that he has left in his <^ Homer" 
a treasure of poetical ^egancies to posterity. His 
version may be said to have tuned the English 
tongue ; for since its appearance no writer, how- 
ever deficient in other powers, has wanted melody. 
Such a series of lines, so elaborately corrected, and 
so sweetly modulated, took possession of the pub- 
lick ear ; the vulgar was enamoured of the poem, 
and the learned wondered at the translation. 

But in the most general applause discordant 
voices will always be heard. It has been objected 
by some, who wish to be numbered among the sons 
of learning, that Pope's version of Homer is not 
Homerical ; ; that it exhibits nalresemblance ofthe 
original and characteristick manner of the Father 
of Poetry, as it wants his artless grandeur, his un- 
affected majesty*. This cannot be totally denied ; 

* BetiUey wi^ co^e of tliaae. Me^ aad Pope, soomallter the pub- 
lication of Homer^ met at Dr. Mead's at dinner ; when Pdpe> de- 
sirous of his opinion of the translation^ addressed him thus : '^ Dr. 
Sentley> I ordered my bookseller to send you 3rQur books ; I hope 
you received them*" Bentley» who had purposely avoided paying 
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but it must be remembered that necessitas quod 
cogit de/endit; that may be lawfully done which 
cannot be forbom. Time and place will sdways 
enforce regard. In estiodating this translation, 
consideration must be had of the nature of cHir 
language, the form of our metre, and, above all, 
of the change which two thousand years have made 
in the modes of life and the habits of thought. 
Virgil wrote in a language of the same general 
fabrick with that of Homer, in verses of the same 
measure, and in an age nearer to Homer's time by 
eighteen hundred years ; yet he found, even then, 
the state of the world so much altered, and the 
demand for elegance so much increased, that mere 
nature would be endured no longer; and perhaps, 
in the multitude of borrowed passages, very few 
can be. shown which he has not embellished. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from 
barbarity, and falling into regular subordination, 
gain leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of 
ignorance and the craving pain of unsatisfied cu- 
riosity. To this hunger of the mind plain sense 
is grateful ; that which fills the void removes un- 
easiness, and to be free from pain for a while is 
pleasure; but repletion generates fastidiousness; 
a saturated intellect soon becomes luxurious, and 
knowledge finds no willing reception till it is re- 
commended by artificial diction. Thus it will be 

any thing about Horner^ pretended not to understand him^ and 
afiked> * Books ! books I what books ?* * My Homer,' replied Pope, 
'which you did me the honour to subscribe for.'— 'Oh/ said 
Bentley, ' ay, now I recollect— your translation :— it is a pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope ; but you must not call it Homer.' 
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found, in the progress of learning, that in all na- 
tions the first writers are simple, and that every 
age improves in elegance* One refinement always 
makes way for another; and what was expedient 
to Virgil was necessary to Pope* 

I suppose many readers of the English *' Iliad," 
when they have been touched with some unex- 
pected beauty of the lighter kind, have tried to 
enjoy it in the original, where, alas ! it was not to 
be found. Homer doubtless owes to his translator 
many Ovidian graces not exactly suitable to his 
character; but to have added can be no great 
crime, if nothing be taken away. Elegance is 
surely to be desired, if it be not gained at the ex* 
pense of dignity. A hero would wish to be loved, 
as well as to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient; 
the purpose of a writer is to be read, and the cri- 
ticism which would destroy the power of pleasing 
must be blown aside. Pope wrote for his own age 
and his own nation : he knew that it was necessary 
to colour the images and point the sentiments of 
his author; he therefore made him graceful, but 
lost him some of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is ac- 
companied, and by which it is recommended to 
many readers, though they were undoubtedly 
written to swell the volumes, ought not to pass 
without praise: commentaries which attract the 
reader by the pleasure of perusal have not often 
appeared; the notes of others are read to clear 
difficulties, those of Pope to vary entertainment. 

It has however been objected with sufficient rea- 
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son, that there is in the commentary too much of 
unseasonable levity and affected gaiety ; that too 
many appeals are made to the ladies, and the ease 
which is so carefully preserved is sometimes the 
ease of a trifler. Every art has its terms, and 
every kind of instruction its proper style ; the 
gravity of common criticks may be tedious, but is 
less despicable than childish merriment. 

Of the " Odyssey" nothing remains to be ob- 
served : the same general praise may be given to 
both translations, and a particular examination of 
either would require a large volume* The notes 
were written by Broome, who endeavoured, not 
unsuccessfully, to imitate his master. 

Of the " Dunciad*' the hint is confessedly taken 
from Dryden^s "Mac Flecknoe;" but the plan is 
so enlarged and diversified as justly to claim the 
praise of an original, and affords the best speci- 
men that has yet appeared of personal satire ludi- 
crously pompous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself, I am not 
convinced. The first motive was the desire of rie- 
venging the contempt with which Theobald had 
treated his " Shakspeare," and regaining the ho- 
nour which he had lost, by crushing his opponent. 
Theobald was not of bulk enough to fill a poem, 
and therefore it was. necessary to find other ene- 
mies^ with other names, at whose expense he might 
divert the publick. 

In this design there was petulance and malignity 
endu^jrbilt I i^annot think it very criminal. An 
author places himself uncalled before the tribunal 
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of criticism^ and solicits fame at the hazard of dis- 
grace. Dulness or deformity are not culpable in 
themselves, but may be very justly reproached when 
they pretend to the honour of wit or the influence 
of beauty. If bad writers were to pass without 
reprehension, what should restrain them ? impune 
diem consumpserit ingens Telephus; and upon bad 
writers only will censure have much effect. The 
satire, which brought Theobald and Moore into 
contempt, dropped impotent from Bentley, like 
the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may 
be considered as useful when it rectifies error and 
improves judgement \ he that refines the publick 
taste is a publick benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its 
chief fault is the grossness of its images. Pope and 
Swift had an unnatural delight in ideas physically 
impure, such as every other tongue utters with un- 
willingness, and of which every ear shrinks from 
the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive at it is, may be 
forgiven for the excellence of other passages ; such 
as the formation and dissolution of Moore, the 
account of the Traveller, the misfortune of the 
Florist, and the crowded thoughts and stately num- 
bers which dignify the concluding paragraph. 

The idterations which have been made in the 
** Dunciad,'' not always for the better, require that 
it should be published, as in the present cdUection^ 
with all its variations* 

The " Essay on Man*' was a work of great la- 
bour'and long consideration, but certainly not the 



* 
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happiest of Pope's performances* The subject is 
perhaps not very proper for poetry ; and the poet 
was not sufficiently master of his subject ; meta- 
physical morality was to him a new study ; he was 
proud of his acquisitions, and, supposing himself 
master of great secrets, was in haste to teach what 
he had not learned. Thus he tells us, in the first 
Epistle, that from the nature of the Supreme Being 
may be deduced an order of beings such as man- 
kind, because infinite Excellence can do only what 
is best. He finds out that these beings must be 
" somewhere;** and that " all the question is, whe- 
ther mai^ be in a wrong place.*' Surely if, accord- 
ing to the poet's Leibnitian reasoning, we may 
infer that man ought to be, only because he is, we 
may allow that his place is the right place, because 
he has it. Supreme Wisdom is not less infallible 
in disposing than in creating. But what is meant 
by somewhere and place, and xvrong place^ it had 
been vain to ask Pope, who probably had never 
asked himself. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdom, 
he tells us much that every man knows, and much 
that he does not know himself; that we see but 
little, and that the order of the universe is beyond 
our comprehension; an opinion not very uncom- 
mon; and that there is a chain of subordinate 
beings " from infinite to nothing,** of which him- 
self and his readers are. equally ignorant* But he 
gives us one comfort, which without his help he 
supposes unattainable, in the position ^* that though 
we are fools, yet God is wise." 

This Essay affords an egregious instance of the 



predominance of genius, the dazzling splendour of 
imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. 
Never was penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
sentiment so happily disguised. The reader feels 
his mind full, though he leari^ nothing ; and, when 
he meets it in its new array, no longer knows the 
talk of his mother and his nurse. When these 
wonder-working sounds sink into sense, and the 
doctrine of the Essay, disrobed of its ornaments, 
is left to the powers of its naked excellence, what 
shall we discover? That we are, in comparison 
with our Creator, very weak and ignorant ; that 
we do not uphold the chain of existence ; and that 
we could not make one another with more skill 
than we are made. We may learn yet more : that 
the arts of human life were copied from the in- 
stinctive operations of other animals ; that, if the 
world be made for man, it may be said that man 
was made for geese. To these profound principles 
of natural knowledge are added some moral in- 
structions equally new; that self-interest, well un- 
derstood, will produce social concord ; that men 
sure mutual gainers by mutual benefits; that evil 
is sometimes balanced by good ; that human ad- 
vantages are unstable and fallacious, of uncertain 
duration and doubtful effect ; that our true honour 
is, not to have a great part, but to act it well ; that 
virtue only is our own ; and that happiness is al- 
ways in our power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search 
may venture to say that he has heard all this be- 
fore ; but it was never till now recommended by 
such a blaze of embellishments, or such sweetness 
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of melody. The vigorous contraction of some 
thoughts, the luxuriant amplification of others, 
the incidental illustrations, and sometimes the dig- 
nity, sometimes the softness of the verses, enchain 
philosophy, suspend criticism, and oppress judge- 
ment by overpowering pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet, if I had 
undertaken to exemplify Pope's felicity of compo- 
sition before a rigid critick, I should not select the 
" Essay on Man ;" for it contains more lines un- 
successfully laboured, more harshness of diction, 
more thoughts imperfectly expressed, more levity 
without elegance, and more heaviness without 
strength, than will easily be found in all his other 
works. 

The " Characters of Men and Women'* are the 
product of diligent speculation upon human life ; 
much labour has been bestowed upon them, and 
Pope very seldom laboured in vain. That his ex- 
cellence may be properly estimated, I recommend 
a comparison of his " Characters of Women" with 
Boileau's Satire; it will then be seen with how 
much more perspicacity female nature is investi- 
gated, and female excellence selected; and he 
surely is no mean writer to whom Boileau should 
be found inferior. The " Characters of Men,'* 
however, are written with more, if not with deeper, 
thought, and« exhibit many passages exquisitely 
beautiful. The ** Gem and the. Blower*' will not 
easily be equalled. In the wcmien's part are some 
defects ; th^ character of Atossa is not so neatly 
finished as that of Clodio; and some of the female 
characters may be found perhaps more frequently 
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among men ; wfcat is said of Philomede was true 
of Pjrior, ^ ■ 

In the Epistles to Lord Bath urst and Lord Bur- 
lington, Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to find 
a train of thought which was never in the writer's 
head, and to support his hypothesis, has printed 
that first which was published last. In one, the 
most valuable passage is perhaps the Elegy on 
" Good Sense ;" and the other, the ^* End of the 
Duke of Buckingham.** 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called 
the " Prologue to the Satires,** is a performance 
consisting, as it seems, of many fragments wrought 
into one design, which by this union of scattered 
beauties contains more striking paragraphs than 
could probably have been brought together into an 
occasional work. As there is no stronger motive 
to exertion than self-defence, no part has more 
elegance, spirit, or dignity, than the poet's vindi- 
cation of his own character. The meanest passage 
is the satire upon Sporus. 

Of the two poems which derived their names 
from the year, and which are called the ** Epilogue 
to the Satires,** it was very justly remarked by 
Savage, that the second was in the whole more 
.strbhgly conceived, and more equally supported, 
:but ihat it had no single passages equal to the con-, 
tetitioff inthe first for the dlgMty of Vice, apd the 
celiibrationof the triumph of Corruption. ' ^- - - 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been , 
written as relaxations of his genius. ; This era-" 
ployment became his favourite by its facility ; tne ' 
plan was ready to his hand, and nothing was re- 
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quired but to accommodate as he could the sen- 
timents of an old author to recent facts or familiar 
images \ but what is easy is seldom excellent ; such 
imitations cannot give pleasure to common readers; 
the man of learning may be sometimes surprised 
and delighted by an unexpected parallel ; but the 
comparison requires knowledge of the original, 
which will likewise often detect strained appli^ 
cations. * Between Roman images and English 
manners, there will be an irreconcileable dissi- 
militude, and the works will be generally uncouth 
and party-coloured ; neither original nor translated, 
neither ancient nor modern*. 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjusted t<> 
each other, all the qualities that constitute genius. 
He had invention^ by which new trains of events 
are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, 
as in the " Rape of the Lock ;" and* by which ex*- 
trinsick and adventitious embellishments »nd il^ 



* In one of these poems is a <;onplet^ to #liich beings A story 
that I once h^ard the Revorfind I>r. Bidky relate. 

'* Sland^t 6r pdson dread ftbth thsBa'S rag* 5 
Hittd m>t^, or hailing, if your judgfe be ***♦;• 

Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiving 
that his nanie was Atednt to ft! up the hhxAc, sent ti&^ c^lt to 
Mr. Fope, to t/omtphutioif dti^ intfulf i Pope told the ymnig tuati 
that the bh^nl^nigllit^ be sjiiftplied. by maay kooiM)0yUaUes> other 
than the judge's:nj|jp|B;r-."b^t> sir" said the ^lerk, '^ the judge 
says that no worn wil make sense of the passage* '~^^ So, then, it 
aeemft,** sayd Pope> *' your master is not only a judgfe, but a poet : 
as that U die case, the odds are against m*. ^ve my respects to 
the judge, and tell him, I will not contetid with one that has tlie 
advantage of me, and he may fill Up th^ Uank as he pleases.'* 
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lustrations 4re connected with a known subject, as 
in the " Essay on Criticism/* He had imagination^ 
\irhich strongly impresses on the writer's mind, and 
enables him to convey to the reader, the various 
forms of nature, incidents of life, and energies of 
passion, as iij his " Eloisa,'* ** Windsor Forest," 
and " Ethick Epistles." He \\B.di judgement^ which 
selects from life or nature what the present pur* 
pose requires, and by separating the essence of 
things from its concomitants, often makes the re* 
presentation more powerful than the reality : and 
he had colours of language always before him, 
ready to decorate his matter with every grace of 
d^ant expression, as when he accommodates his 
diction to the wonderful multiplicity of Homer's 
sentiments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as 
meaning : " Musick," says Dryden, " is inarti- 
culate poetry;" among the excellencies of Pope, 
therefore, must be mentioned the melody of his 
metre. By perusing the works of Eh-yden, he dis- 
covered the most perfect fabrick of English verse, 
and habituated hunself to thut only which he found 
ithe best; in consequence of which restraint, his 
poetry has been censured as too uniformly musical 
imd as glutting the ear with uxivaried sweetness. 
I suspect this objection to be the i^nt of those 
who judge by principles rather than periCeptioin ; 
a&d who would even themselves have less pleasure 
in his works, if he had tried to relieve attention 
by studied discords, or affected to brmk his liae& 
jmd vary hie pauses. 

o2 
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But though he was thus careful of his versi- 
fication, he did not oppress his powers with su- 
perfluous rigour. He seems to have thought with 
Boileau, that the practice of writing might be re- 
fined till the difficulty should overbalance the ad- 
vantage. The construction of the language is not 
always strictly grammatical ; with those rhymes 
which pi'esciption had conjoined, he contented 
himself, without regard to Swift's remonstrances, 
though there was no striking consonance ; nor was 
he very careful to vary his terminations, or to re- 
fuse admission, at a small distance, to' '-the' tSftlriie 
rhymes. 

To Swift's edict for the exclusion of alex- 
andrines and triplets he paid little regard ;' he 
admitted them, but, in the opinion of Fenton, too 
rarely; he uses them more' libierally in his trans- 
lation than his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I 
think, unsuccesfsfully, except once in the " Rape 
df the Lock." 

Expletives he very early ejected from his verse* ; 
but he now and then admits an epithet rather cotii- 
Trtodious than important. Each of the six first 
lihes of the ** Iliad" might lose two syllables, 
with very little diminution of the meaning j aftd 
soraetimesj after all his art and labour, one verse 
seems to beitiade fbr the sake of another. In his 
latter productions the diction is sometimes vitiated 
by fVench idioms, with which Bolingbrote had 
'peAaps inffedted Mm. 

'I'hiave been told that the cotrplet by which ^le 
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declared his own ear to be most gratified was 
this : — 

Lo^ where Mseotis sleeps^ and hardly flows 
The &Bezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 

But the reason of this preferencie I cannot dis- 
cover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a 
happy combination of words, or a phrase poetically 
elegant in the English language, which Pope has 
not inserted into his version of Homer. Ilow he 
obtained possession of so many beauties of speech, 
it were desirable to know. That he gleaned from 
authors, obscure as well as eminent, what he 
thought brilliant or useful, and preserved it all in 
a. regular collection, is not unlikely. When, in 
his last years. Hall's Satires were shown him, he 
wished that he had seen them sooner. 

New sentiments and new images others may 
produce ; but to attempt any further improvement 
of versification will be dangerous. Art and dili- 
gence have now done their best, and what shall be 
added will be the effort of tedious toil and needless 
curiosity. • . 

After all this, it is surely superfluoius to answer 
the question that has once beep ask^d. Whether 
Pope was a poet, otherwise thaw by asking in re- 
turn. If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found? To circumscribe poetry by a definition 
will only show the narrowness of the definer, 
though a definition which shall exclude Pope will 
not easily be made. Let us look round upon the 
present time, and back upon the past ; let us in- 
quire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed 
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the wreath of poetry ; let their productions be ex- 
amined, and their claims stated, and the pre- 
tensions of Pope will be no more disputed. Had 
he given the world only his version, the name of 
poet must have been allowed him : if the writer of 
the " Iliad" were to class his successors, he would 
assign a very high place to his translator, without 
requiring any other evidence of genius. 



The following letter, of which the original is in 
the hands of Lord Hardwicke, was communicated 
to me by the kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

** To Mr. Bridges, at the Bishop of London's at 

Fulham. 

" SlE, 

" The favour of your letter, with your remaiks, 
can never be enough acknowledged ; and the speed 
with which you discharged so troublesome a task 
doubles the obligation. 

" I must own, you have pleased me very much 
by the commendations so ill bestowed upon me ; 
but, I assure you, much more by the frankness of 
your censure, which I ought to take the more 
kindly of the two, as it is more advantage to a 
scribbler to be improved in his judgement than to 
be soothed in his vanity. The greater part of those 
deviations, from the Greek, which you have ob- 
served, I was led into by Chapman and Hobbes; 
who are, it seems, as much celebrated for their 
knowledge of the original, as they are decried for 
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the badness of their translations. Cbapman pre* 
tends to have restored the genuine sense of the 
author, from the mistakes of all former explainers, 
in several hundred places: and the Cambridge 
editors of the large Homer, in Greek and Latin, 
attributed so much to Hobbes, that they confess 
they have corrected the old Latin interpretation 
very often by his version. For my part, I ge- 
nerally took the author's meaning to be as you 
have explained it ; yet their authority, joined to 
th§ knowledge of my own imperfectness in the 
language* overruled me. However, sir, you may 
be confident, I think you in the right, because you 
happen to be of my opinion : for, men (let them 
say what they will) never approve any other's 
sense, but as it squares with their own. But you 
have made me much more proud of, and positive 
in my judgement, since it is strengthened by yours. 
I think your criticisms, which regard the expres- 
sion, very just, and shall make my profit of them : 
to give you some proof that I am in earnest, I will 
alter three verses on your bare objection, though 
I have Mr. Dryden's example for each of them. 
And this^ I hope, you will account no small piece 
of obedience, from one who values the authority 
of one true poet above that of twenty criticks or 
commentators. But, though I speak thus of com- 
mentators, I will continue to read carefully all I 
can procure, to make up, that way, for my own 
want of critical understanding in the original 
beauties of Homer. Though the greatest of them 
are certainly those of invention and design, which 
are not at all confined to the language : ' for tlie 
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distinguishing excellencies of Homer are (by the 
consent of the best criticks of all nations) first in 
the manners, (which include all the speeches, as 
being no other than the representations of each 
person's manners by his words:) and then in that 
rapture and fire, which carries you away with him, 
with that wonderful force, that no man who h^s a 
true poetical spirit is master of himself, while he 
reads him. Homer makes you interested iind con- 
cerned before you are aware, all at oncBj'where 
Virgil does it by soft d^rees. This, I beliere> is 
what a translator of Homer ought principally to 
imitate; and it is very hard for any translator to 
come up to it, because the chief reason why all 
translations fall short of theiy originals is, that 
the very constraint they are obliged to, renders 
them heavy and dispirited. 

*^ The great beauty of Homer^s language, as I 
take it, consists in that noble simplicity which runs 
through all his works ; (and yet his diction, coh^ 
trary to what one would imagine consistent with 
simplicity, is at the same time very copious.) I 
don't know how I have run into this pedantry in a 
letter, but I find i have said too much, as well as 
spoken too inconsiderately : what farther thoughts 
I have spoken upon this subject, I shall be glad to 
communicate to you (for my own ' improvement) 
when we meet ; which is a happiness I very ear- 
nestly desire, as I do likewise some opportunity of 
proving how much I think myself obliged to your 
friendship, and how truly I am, sir, 

" Your most faithful humble servant, 

" A. Pope." 
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The criticism upon Pope's Epitaphs, which wa^ 
printed in " The Universal Visitor," is placed 
here, being too minute and particular to be in- 
serted in the Life. 

Every art is best taught by example. Nothing 
contributes more to ' the cultivation of propriety 
than remarks on the works of those who have most 
exoelled. I shall therefore endeavour, at this visits 
to entertain the young students in poetry with an 
examination of Pope's Epitaphs. 

To define ari epitaph is useless ; every one knows 
^ that it is an inscription on a tomb. An epitaph, 
therefore, implies no particular character of writing, 
but may be composed in verse or prose. It is 
indeed commonly panegyrical, because we are 
seldom distinguished with a stone but by our 
friends ; but it has no rule to restrain or mollify it, 
except this, that it ought not to be longer than 
common beholders may be expected to have leisure 
and patience to peruse. 



I. 



On Charles Earl of Dorsbt, m the Church of 

Wythyham m Sussex. » 



1 1 



■ . 



Dorset^ the grace of courts, thd Muse't9 pnde^ ' 
Patron of arts^ and judge of iiature^ 4^'^ • • : • - 1 
The scourge of pride, though sanctify'd or great,. 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 
Yet soft in nature, though severe his lay, ' 
Jiis anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 
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Blest satyrist ! who toaoh'd the means so true^ 

As shoVd Vice had his hate and pity toe. 

Blest courtier ! who could king and country please^ 

Yet sacred kept his friendship, and his ease. 

Blest peer ! his great forefather s every grace 

Reflecting, and reflected on his race ; 

Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine> 

And patriots stiU^ or poets, deck the line. 

« 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind 
of information which few would want, that the 
man for whom the tomb was erected died* There 
are i^deed some qualities worthy of praise agicribed 
to the dead, but none that were likely to. exempt 
him from the lot of man, or incline us much to 
wonder that he should die. What i& meant by 
" judge of nature,*' is not easy tp say. Nature is 
not the object of human judgement; for it is ip 
vain to judge where we cannot alter. If by nature 
is meant, what is commonly called nature by the 
criticks, a just representation of things really ex- 
isting, and actions really performed, nature cannot 
be properiy opposed to art ; nature being, in this 
sense, only the best effect of art. 

The scourge of pride- 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is 
^ptended, an illustration of the former. Pride, in 
the Great, is indeed well enough connected with 
Jcnayes in: statp, though knaves is a word rather too 
J^dicroj^ wd %)bt } but the mention of sanctified 
iP^4^ will not lead the thoughts to fops in learning, 
.bxjfrra]ther,to sqnjip t^ppici^es of tyranny or oppression, 
^f^va^}^ug mpm giopniy^d mpre formidable than 
foppery. 
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Yet Boft his nature— 

This is a high compliment, but was not first be* 
stowed on Dorset by Pope. The next verse is 
extremely beautiful. 

Bleflt satyrifit ! — 

In this distich is another line of which Pope was 
not the author. I do not mean to blame these 
imitations with much harshness; in long per- 
formances they are scarcely to be avoided, and in 
shorter they may be indulged, because the train of 
the composition may naturally involve them, or 
the scantiness of the subject allow little choice. 
However, what is borrowed is not to be enjoyed 
as our own ; and it is the business of critical 
justice to give every bird of the Muses his proper 
feather. 

Blest ooixrtier i— 

Whether a courtier can properly be commended 
for keepi/ig his ease sacred, may perhaps be dis- 
putable. Td please king and country, without 
sacrificing friendship to any change of times, was 
a very uncommon instance of prudence or felicity, 
and deserved to be kept separate from so poor a 
commendation as care of his ease. I wish our 
poets would attend a little more accurately to the 
use of the word sacred^ which surely should never 
be applied in a serious composition, biit where 
some reference may be made to a higher Bfein^, or 
where some duty is exacted or implied. A' man 
tnay keep his friendship sacred, becatrse pi^ottilsefe 
of friendship arc very awful ties ; but tnethJrilrt'ft^ 
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cannot, but in a burlesque sense, be said to keep 
his ease sacred. 

Blest peer !— 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no con- 
nexion with his peerage : they might happen to 
any other man whose posterity were likely to be 
regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy 
either of the writer or the man entombed. 



IL 

On Sir William Trumbull, one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State to King William III. who, 
having resigned his place, died in his retirement 
at Easthamsteady in Berkshire^ I7I6. 

A pleasing form, a firm, yet cautious mind. 
Sincere, though prudent ; constant, yet resign*d ; 
Honour unchsmged, a principle profest, 
Fix*d to one side, but moderate to the rest ; 
An honest courtier, yet a patriot too. 
Just to his prince, and to his country true ; 
Fill'd with the sense of age, the fire of youth, ^ 
A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth ; 
A generous faith, from superstition free ; 
A \ove to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 
Such this man was ; who now, from earth removed. 
At length enjoys that liberty he loved. 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, 
at the first view, a fault which I think scarcely any 
beauty can compensate. The name is omitted. 
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The end of an epitaph is to convey some account 
of the dead ; and to what purpose is any thing told 
of 'him whose name is concealed? An epitaph, 
and a history of a nameless hero, are equally, ab- 
surd, since the virtues and qualities so recounted in 
either are scattered at the mercy of fortune to be 
appropriated by guess. The name, it is true, m^y 
be read upon the stone ; but what obligation has it 
to the poet, whose verses wander over the earth, 
and leave their subject behind them, and who is 
forced, like an unskilful painter, to make his pur- 
pose known by adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and 
contains nothing striking or particular j but the 
poet is not to be blamed for the defect of his sub- 
ject. He said perhaps the best that could be said. 
There are, however, some defects which were not 
made necessary by the character in which he was 
employed. There is no opposition between an 
honest courtier and ^. patriot ; for an honest courtier 
cannot but be a patriot 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short 
compositions, to close his verse with the word too : 
every rhyme should be a word of emphasis ; nor 
can this rule be safely neglected, except where the 
length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies ex- 
cusable, or allows room for beauties sufficient to 
overpower the. effects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word 
Jelled is weak and prosaic, having no particVilar 
adaptation to any of the words tliat follow it. • ' 

The thought in the last iine is impefjtSrrerit, 
having no connexion with the foregoing character, 
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nor ¥dth the condition of the man described. Had 
the epitaph been written on the poor consplratw *, 
who died lately in prison, after a confinement of 
more than forty years, without any crime proved 
against him, the sentiment had been just and pa*- 
thetical; but why should Trumbull be congra- 
tulated upon his liberty, who had never known 
restraint ? 

III. 

On the Hon. Simon Harcourt, onb/ Son of the 
Lord Chancellor Harcourt, at the Church of 
Stanton-Harcourt in drfordshircj 1720. 

To iMs sad fihrine, wkoe'er thou art, draw near. 
Here lies the friend most loved, the son inost dear ; 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might divide. 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

How vain is reason, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot apeak. 
Oh, let thy once loved fiiend inscribe thy stone. 
And with a father's sorrows iftix hh own ! 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the 
artful introduction of the name, which is inserted 
with a peculiar felicity, to which chance must con- 
cur with genius, which no man can hope to attain 
twice, and which cannot be copied but with servile 
imitation, 

I cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the 
two la^t lines had been omitted, as they t;ake away 
from the energy what they do not add to the sense. 

* Major femardi, who died in Newgate, Sept. 20, 1 76S. See 
Oent. Mug. vol. i. p. 125. 
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IV. 

I 

On James Craggs, Esq. 
In Westmnster- Abbey. 

JACOBVS CRAGGS/ 

REOI MA6NAE BRITANNIAE A SECRETIS 

ET rONSILIIS SANCTIORIBVS, 

PRINCIPIS PARITER AC POPVLI AMOR ET DELICIAE : 

VXXIT TITVLIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR 

ANNOS HEV PAVCOS, XXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. 

Statesman^ yet Mend to truth ! of soul sincere^ 
In action faithful^ and in honour dear ! 
Who broke no pronuae> served no private end^ 
Who gain'd no title^ and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobled by himself^ by all approved. 
Praised, wept, and honour'd by the Muse he loved. 

The lines on Craggs were not originally intended 
for an epitaph ; an4 therefore some faults are to be 
imputed to the violence with which they are torn 
from the poems that first contained them. We may, 
however, observe some defects. There is a re- 
dundancy of words in the first couplet : it is su- 
perfluoui^ to tell of him, who was sincere^ irue, and 
faithful^ that he was in honour char. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fourth line, which is not very obvious : where is 
the relation between the two positions, that he 
gained no title and lost no JHend ? 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of 
joining, in the same inscription, Latin and English, 
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or verse and prose* If eithcar laiigiiege be pie&rable 
to the other, let that only be used ; ^ibr. ho rei^cn 
can be given why part of the information should 
be given in one tongue, md part in another, on a 
tomb, more than in any other place, or any other 
occasion ; and to tell all' that can be conveniently 
told in verse, and then to cell in the help oS^ prose, 
has always the appearance of a very artless expe- 
dient, or of an attempt unaccomplished. . PMph an 
epitaph resembles the conversation of a foreigner, 
who tells part of his meaning by words, a«lde«ftiveys 
part by signs. - . - f 



*■» * « ♦ • 



V. 

Intended for Afr.' Rowe/ 
InWestminst^^A^hey^, . , .. 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this feir nm weithisC, 
And sa4;red9 place bj Dryd^-H awM dUst ; > ' > 

Beneath a rade attd nap^less stone hc^ jiies^ < \ : j u 

To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. . / , ^^j] » 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 
Btest iii thy genius, in thy love too blest ; 
Oiie grateful wc^an to thy fame supplies 






• * 



What avriiole tiifii^ess land to hus denies. ^ ' ' .j ;> 



f» 



Of this inscription the chief fault is, that it .be-/ 
longs less to Rowe, for whom it was written, tli^; 
to Dryden, who was buried near him *^ apd iBdej^4'. 
gives very littl^ ipformatipn concerning .either. • j 

To wisl^jpeoc^. to thy shad^ is too mytholpgic4, 
to be admitted into a Christian temple: the ancient 
worship hsfi infected almpst all our ofcWy composi- 
tions, and might therefore be contented to» spare?' 
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our epitaphs. Let fiction^ at least, cease with life, 
a.nd let us be serious over the grave. 

VI. 

On Mrs. Corbet, 
Who died of a Cancer in her Breast*. 

Here rests a woman^ good without pretence^ 
Blest with phdn reason, and with soW sense ; 
No oonqaest she, but o'er herself, desired ; 
No artb essay'd, but not to be admired. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown. 
Convinced that Virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind. 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refined, 
Hearen, as its purest gold, by tortures tried ; 
The saint sustain'd it, but the woman died. 

I have always considered this as the most valua- 
ble of all Pope's epitaphs j the subject of it is a 
character not discriminated by any shining or emi- 
nent peculiarities ; yet that which really makes, 
though not the splendour, the felicity of life, and 
that which every wise man will choose for his final 
and lasting companion in the languor of age, in the 
quiet of privacy, when he departs weary and dis- 
gusted from the ostentatious, the volatile, and the 
vain. Of such a character, which the dull over- 
look, and the gay despise, it was fit that the value 
should be made known, and the dignity established. 
Domestic virtue, as it is exerted without great oc- 
casions, or conspicuous consequences, in an even 

* In the n<^h aisle of the parish chui^h of St. Margaret/ 
Westminster. 
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unnoted tenor, required the genius of Pope to dis- 
play it in such a manner as might attract regard, 
and enforce reverence. Who can forbear to la- 
ment that this amiable woman has no name in the 
verses ? 

If the particular lines pf this inscription be ex- 
amined, it will appear less faulty than the rest. 
There is scarce one line taken from common places, 
unless it be that in which only Virtue is said to be 
our own. I once heard a lady of great beauty and 
excellence object to the fourth line, that it con- 
tained an unnatural and incredible panegyrick. Of 
this let the ladies judge. 

^ ^ VII. 

On the Monument of the Hon. Robert Digby, and 
of his Sister Mary, erected by their Father the 
Lord Digby, in the Church of Sherborne in 
Dorsetshire^ 1727- 

Go ! fair example of untainted youths 
Of modest wisdom^ and pacific truth : 
Composed in sufferings^ and in joy sedat% 
Good without nmse^ without pretension great 
Just of thy word, in eFery thought sincere. 
Who knew no wish but what the world might hear : 
Of softest manners^ unaffected mind^ 
Lover of peace^ and friend of human kind : 
Go, lire ! for heaten^s eternal year is thine, 
Goy and eiak thy mortal to divine. 

An4 thou,, hl^st m^id, I attendant on his doom, , , y 
Pensive hast foUow'd to the silent tomb, 
Steer'd the same course to the same guiet shore. 
Not piEirted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known ! ■ 
G6, where to love and to enjoy are one f t 
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Yet take tliese tears, Mortality's relief^ 
. And^ till we share your joya, forgive our grief: 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
'Tis all a father, all a friend can give ! 

This epitaph contains of the brother only a ge* 
neral indiscriminate character, And of the sister 
tells nothing but that she died. The diflSculty in 
writing epitaphs is to give a particular and appro- 
priate praise. This, however, is not always to be 
performed, whatever be the diligence or ability of 
the writer; for, the greMer part of mankind have 
no character at alU hav« little that distinguishes 
them from others equally good or bad, and there- 
fore nothing can be said of them which may not 
be applied with equal propriety to a thousand 
more. It is indeed no great paaegyrick, that 
there is inclosed in t^his tomb one who was born 
in one year, and died in another j yet many use- 
ful and amiable lives have been spent, which yet 
leave little materials for any other memorial. These 
are however not the proper subjects of poetry; 
and whenever friendship, or any other motive, 
obliges a poet to write on sucfi subjects* he must 
be forgiven if he sometimes wanders in generalities, 
and utters the sanie praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, tb^byTepaarkipghow often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs wliich he: composed, 
found it necessary to borrow frdm himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs, which He Has Vritten, comprise 
about an hundred and forty lines, in which there 
are more repetitiops than will easily he found in 
all the rest of his works. In the eight lines which 

p 2 
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make the character of Digby, there is scarce any 
thought, or word, which may not be found in the 
other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and 
most elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The con- 
clusion is the same with that on Harcourt, but is 
here more elegant and better connected. 

VIII. 

On Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
In Westminster- Abbey ^ 17^3. 

Kneller^ by Heaven^ and not a master^ taught^ 
Whose art was nature^ and vfaoee jrictutes thought ; 
Now for two ages, having snatch'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous^ or whate*er was greats 
Lies crown'd with Princes honours^ Poets lays^ 
Due to his merits and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears he-self may die. 

Of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the se- 
cond not bad, the third is deformed with a broken 
metaphor, the word crowned not being applicable 
to the honours or the lays, and the fourth is not 
only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but 
of a very harsh construction. 

IX. 

On General Henry Withers. , 

In Westminster- Abbey ^ 1729* 

Here^ Withers^ rest ! thou bravest^ gentlest mind> 
Thy country*s friend^ but more of human kind. 
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O born to amiB ! O wortb in youth approTed ! 
O soft humanity in age beloved ! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear. 
And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 

Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit, or th^ 800ial> love ! 
Amidst coiTVf tion, lux«]y,< «nd rag^ 
Still leave some ancient virtc^s to our age : 
Nor let us say (those English glories gone) 
The last true Briton lies beneath this stone. 

The epitaph on Withers aflPords another instance 
of common places, though somewhat diversified 
by mingled qualities, and the peculiarity of a pro- 
fession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and un- 
pleasing; exclamation seldom succeeds in our lan- 
guage; and, I think, it may be observed that the 
particle O! used at the beginning of a sentence, 
always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy; the value ex- 
pressed for him, by difierent sorts of men, raises 
him to esteem ; there is yet something of the com- 
mon cant of superficial satirists, who suppose^ that 
the insincerity of a courtier destroys all hid" senl 
sations, and that he is equially a dissembller to the 
living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the' epitaph 
to close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the 
two next lines, which yet are dearly bought if 
they cannot be retained without tb^ four that fol- 
low them. 
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X. 

On Mr. Elijah Fenton. 
At Easthamstead in Berkshire^ 1730. 

This modest stone^ what few vain mtrUes caD> 
May truly s?y> Here lies an honest man : 
A poet^ blest beyond the poet's fate^ 
Whom Heaven kept sacred from the Proud and Great : 
Foe to loud praise^ and friend to learned ease/ 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life^ and here- 
Saw nothing to regret^ or there to fear ; 
From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfied^ 
Thank'd Heaven that he lived, and that |ie died. 

The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaw. The four next lines contain a species of 
praise peculiar, original, and just. Here, therefore, 
the inscription should have ended, the latter part 
containing nothing but what is common to every 
man who is wise and good. The character of 
Fenton was so amiable, that I cannot forbear to 
wish for some poet or biographer to display it 
more fully for the advantage of posterity. If he 
did not stand in the first rank of genius, he may 
claim a place in the second ; and, whatever criti- 
cism may object to his writings, censure could 
find very little to blame in his life. 

XI. 

On Mr. Gay. 

In Westminster-Abbey^ 1732. 

Of manners gentle^ of affections mild ; 
In vfit, a man ; simplicity^ a child : 
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With native humour tempering, virtuous rage> 
Form'd to delight at once and lash the age : 
Above temptation^ in a low estate^ 
And uncorrupted^ ev'n among the Great : 
A safe companion and an easy friend^ 
Unbhuned through life, lamented in thy end^ 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good shall say. 
Striking their pensive bosoms— Here lies Gay. 

As Gay was the favourite of our author, this 
epitaph* was probably written with an uncommon 
degree of attention ; yet it is not more successfully 
executed than the rest, for it will not always happen 
that the success of a poet is proportionate to his 
labour. The samle observation may be extended 
to all works of imagination, which are often in* 
fluenced by causes wholly out of the performer's 
-power, by hints of which he perceives not the 
-origin^ by sudden elevations of mijid which he 
cannot produce in himself, and which sometimes 
rise whc^n he expects them lea^t. 

The two partis pf the' first line are only echoes 
(rf each other j gentk manners and mild affections, if 
they mean any thing, must mean thei same. , 

That Gay was a man in wit is a v^ry frigid com- 
mendation; to have the wit of a man is not much 
for a poet. The wit ofman, and the simplicity of a 
childy make a poor and vulgar contrast, and raise 
no ideas of exceUence, either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet ra^e is less properly intro- 
duced after the mention of mildness 3,nd gentleness^ 
which are made the constituents of his character ; 
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for a man so mild and gentle to temper his rage 
was not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound, and 
mean in its conception j the opposition is obvious, 
and the word lash used absolutely, and without any 
modification, is gross and improper. 
, To be above temptation in poverty, and Jreejrom 
corruption among the Great, is indeed such a pecu- 
Karity as deserved notice. iBut to be a sq^ com- 
panion is a praise merely negative, arising not from 
possession of virtue, but the absence of vice, and 
that one of the most odious. 

As little can be added to his character, by as- 
serting that he was lamented in his end. Every man 
that dies is, at least by the writer of his epitaph, 
supposed to be lamented, and therefore this ge- 
neral lamentation does no honour to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar^ the ad- 
jectives are without any substaatiy^e, and the epi- 
thets without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried 
in the bosoms of the "worthy and the good, who are 
distinguished only to lengthen the line, is so dark 
that few understand it j and so harsh, when it is 
explained, that still fewer approve. 

XII. 

I^iteix^^Jbr Sir Isaac Nkwtow. 

InWestTrmster^AMjty. 



Quern Immortalem 
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Tost^tur, Tempus, Naiura, Codum: 
Mortalem 
^ Hoc marmor fatetur. 

Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night : 
God said. Let Newton be! And all was light. 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem 
BOt tp be very few. Why part should be Latin, 
and [lart English, it is not easy to discover. In 
the Latin the opposition of Immortalis and Mor- 
tal, is <a mere sound, or a mere quibble ; be is 
I fiot immortal in any sense contrary to that in which 

he is mortal. 
. . Jn the verses the thought is obvious, and the 
5 words night and light are too nearly allied. . 
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On Edmund Duke of Buckingham, isoho died in 
the 19th Year of his Age, 1735. 

If modest jrouth, with cool reflection crown'd. 
And every opening virtue blooming round. 
Could save a parent's justest pride from fate. 
Or add one patriot to a sibking state ; 
This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear. 
Or sadly told how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approved. 
The senate heard him, and his country loved. 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy fame. 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for eoiirage fam^ and aH, 
Ends in tibeidUder mei:ij^xof,,th^iheM^t: 
And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given. 
Pays the last tribute of^a saint to heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers t6 the rest, 
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but I know not for what reason. To crown with 
reflection is surely a mode of speech approaching 
to nonsense. Opening virtues blooming rounds is 
something like tautology ; the six following lines 
are poor and prosaick. Art is in another couplet 
used for arts^ that a rhyme may be had to heart. 
The six last lines are the best, but not ex-cellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly 
deserve the notice of criticism. The contempt- 
ible " Dialogue*' between He and She should have 
been suppressed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he at- 
tempts to be jocular upon one of the few things 
that make wise men serious, he confounds the 
living man with the dead : 

Under this stone^ or under this sill^ 
Or under this turf^ &c. 

When a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He forgot 
that though he wrote the epitaph in a state of un- 
certainty, yet it could not be laid over him till his 
grave was made. Such is the folly of wit when it 
is ill employed. 

The world has but little new; even this wretch- 
edness seems to have been borrowed from the fol- 
lowing tuneless lines : 

Ludovici Areosti humantur ossa 

Sub hoc marmore^ vel sub hac humo^ seu 

Sub quicquid voluit benignus haeres 

Sive hserede benignior comes^ seu 

Opportunius incidcns Viator : 

Nam- scire baud potuit futura, sed nee 
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Tanti erat vacuum sibi cadaver 
Ut utnam cuperet parare vivens^ 
Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit. ^ 
Quae inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 
Olim siquod haberetis sepulchnun. 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that 
his trifle would have ever had such an illustrious 
imitator. 
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Christopher pitt, of whom whatever f 

shall relate, more than has been already publislied, 
I owe to the kind communication of Dr. Wartori, 

< 

was born in 1699 at Blandford, the son of a physi- 
cian much esteemed. 

He was, 1714> received as a scholar into Win- 
chester College, where he was distinguished by 
exercises of uncommon elegance, and, at his re- 
moval to New College in 1719, presented to the 
electors, as the product of his private and voluti- 
tary studies, a complete version of Lucan*s poem,' 
which he did not then know to have been tran- 
slated by Rowe. 

This is an instance of early diligence which well 
deserves to be recorded. The suppression of such 
a work, recommended by such uncommon circum- 
stahces; Is to be regretted. It is indeed culpabTe,' 
tJo load Bbraries with superfluous books; but iii- 
ciitriietit^to early excellence are never superfluous,' 
and from this example the danger is not great of 
Mhy;iMtfa«ons. 

"When 'hii had resided at his college three years, 

'I'll. ' ] - ' , ' 

hW \vas pi'fefentea to the rectory of Pinpern iff 
©WtShlf^ <:17iS2), by his relation, Mr. Pitt of 
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Stratfieldsea in Hampshire ; and resigning his fel- 
lowship, continued at Oxford two years longer, 
till he became Master of Arts (1724). 

He probably about this time translated " Vida's 
Art of Poetry,'* which Tristram's splendid edition 
had then made popular. In this translation he di^ 
stinguished himself, both by its general elegance, 
and by the skilful adaptation of his numbers to the 
images expressed; a beauty which Vida has with 
great ardour enforced and exemplified. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleas- 
ing by its situation, and therefore likely to excite 
the imagination of a poet; where he passed the 
rest of his life, reverenced for his virtue, and be- 
loved for the softness of his temper and the easi- 
ness of his manners. Before strangers, be had 
something of the scholar's timidity or distrust ; 
but when he became familiar he was in a very high 
degree cheerful and entertaining. His g^ffi^ral 
benevolence procured general respect ; fia4 , J^Q 
passed a life placid and honourable, ndithQr;^oo 
great for the kindness of the low, jjipv tpglayr for 

^he notice of the great. i 

» 
' • . • ' , 

At what time he composed his p)iW^!^Py»:Pwb: 
lished in 1727» it is not easy or nece^s^iry t^^^^ow- 
those which have dates app^px ;tQ/haye been yiefy 
early productions^ and Ihavj^ no^ ^^ery>^4 t^p^^ 
fiae above mediocrity* , . . . ^ , _„[^ ^ ,.rt ' r 

The success of his Vida animated Jl;\i,i[r^^lj9^^igJ^ 
undertaking ; an^ in hip tJbi|:t)^tb,y?ftr hi^^p^^'^Ji^ed 
a version of the^ first book ^pf tllie^ ]^q^id..,^Jbi3 
being, 1 sHppp^e, cpflaflfienlplcd , by ;hi9 f«giif]^,,t^ 
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some time afterwards added three or four more ; 
with an advertisement, in which he represents 
himself as translating with great indifference, and 
with a progress of which himself was hardly con- 
scious. This can hardly be true, and, if true, is 
nothing to the reader. 

At last, without any further contention with his 
modesty, or any awe of the name of Dryden, he 
gave us a complete English Eneid, which I am 
sorry not to see joined in this publication with his 
other poems*. It would have been pleasing to 
have an opportunity of comparing the two best 
translations that perhaps were ever produced by 
one nation of the same author. 

Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally 
observed his failures, and avoided them ; and, as 
he wrote after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of 
an exact, equable, and splendid versification. With 
these advantages, seconded by great diligence, he 
might successfully labour particular passages, and 
escape many errors. If the two versions are com- 
pared, perhaps the result would be, that Dryden 
leads the reader forward by his general vigour and 
spriteliness, and Pitt often stops him to contem- 
plate the excellence of a single couplet ; that Dry- 
den's faults are forgotten in the hurry of delight, 
and that Pitt's beauties are neglected in the lan- 
guor of a cold and listless perusal ; that Pitt pleases 
the criticks, and Dryden the people j that Pitt is 
quoted, and Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 

* It is added to the late edition. 
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great work deservedly conferred ; for he left the 
^world in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at 
Blandford, on which is this inscription : 

In Memory of ^ 

Chr. Pitt, clerk, M. A. . 

Very eminent 

for his talents in jwetry; 

and yet more 

for the universal candour of 

his mind, and the primitive 

simplicity of his mani^ers. 

He lived innocent, 

and died beloved, 

Apr- IS, 1T48, 

agod 48. 
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James Thomson, the son of a minister well 
esteemed for his piety and diligence, was born 
September 7, I7OO, at Ednam, in the shire of 
Roxburgh, of which his father was pastor. His 
mother, whose name was Hume, inherited as co- 
heiress a portion of a small estate. The revenue 
of a parish in Scotland is seldom large ; and it was 
probably in commiseration of the difficulty with 
which Mr. Thomson supported his family, having 
nine children, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring 
minister, discovering in James uncommon promises 
of future excellence, undertook to superintend his 
education, and provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learn- 
ing at the school of Jedburgh, a place which he 
delights to recollect in his poem of " Autumn ;" 
but was not considered by his master as superior 
to common boys, though in those early days he 
amused his patron and his friends with poetical 
compositions; with which, however, he so little 
pleased himself, that on every new-year's day he 
threw into the fire all the productions of the fore- 
going year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, 
where he had not resided two years when his fa- 
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ther died, and left all his children to the care of 
their mother, who raised upon her little estate 
-virhat money a mortgage, could afford, and, remov- 
ing with her family to Edinburgh, lived to see her 
son rising into eminence. 

The design x)f Thomson's friends was to breed 
him a minister. He lived at Edinburgh, at a 
school, without distinction or expectation, till at 
the usual time, he performed a probationary exer- 
cise by explaining a psalm. His diction was so 
poetically ^endid, that Mr. Hamilton, the pro- 
fessor of divinity, reproved him for speaking lan- 
guage unintelligible to a popular audience ; and 
he censured one of his expressions as indecent, if 
not profane. 

Tlus . rebuke is reported to have repressed his. 
thoughts of aji ecclesiastical character, and he pro- 
bably cultivate^ with new diligence his blossoms 
of poetry, wlucb, however, were in some danger of 
a blast i for, submitting his productions to some 
who thought themselves qualified to criticise, he 
heaird of nothing but. faults ; but, finding other 
ju{)ge$.tnore favourable, he did not suffer himself 
tO"sink.into desppudeuce. . 

jSe eaesily discovered that the only stage on which. : 
a p^et could appear^ with any hope of/advantage,,,, 
was London; a place too wide for the pperMk>n .ojf,^^ 
petty composition and privatp np^ignity^ , \yr^ex^^ ^ 
mj^rit m^ght soon b^ecpme conspicuous, ^^Y^fti^^l^j 

finxjl jfrienda as sopa .as it becam^e riepHtfti^^nfpJ^f (1 
friend it. A lady who was acquainted ,^i^t)i J^ 
mq^er advifed.him to the journey, ^x^^^fffp]^f^p^ 
some CQuntpnance or assistance, whict , at ^^f^i.^ff ,, 
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never received ;> however, he justified hia adven- 
ture by her encouragement, and came to seek in 
London patronage and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mt. Mallet, 
ihen tutor to the sons of the duke of Montrose* 
He had recommendations to several persons of 
consequence, which he had tied up carefully in 
his handkerchief; but as he passed along the 
street, with the gaping curiosity of a new-comer, 
his attention was upon every thing rather than his 
pocket, and his magazine of credentials was stolen 
from him. 

His first want was a pair of shoes. For the supply 
of all his necessities, his whole fund was his " Win- 
ter,** which for a time could find no purchaser j 
till, at last, Mr. Millan was persuaded to buy it at 
a low price j and this low price he had for some 
time reason to regret ; but, by accident, Mr. What- 
ley, a man not wholly unknown among authors, 
bsippening to turn his eye upon it, was so delighted 
that he ran from place to place celebrating its ex- 
cellence. Thomson obtained likewise the notice 
of Aaron Hill, whom, being friendless and indi- 
gent, and glad of kindness, he courted with eveiy 
6>cpi:ession of servile adulation. 

" Winter'* was dedicated to Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton, but attracted no regard from him to the au- 
thor ; till Aaron Hill awakened his attention by 
some verses addressed to Thomson, and published 
in one of the newspapers, which censured the 
great for th^r negkct of ingenious men. Thoni- 
^n then received a present of twenty guineas, of 
which he gives this account to Mr. Hill: 
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" I hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday 
morning I was with Sir Spencer Compton- A 
certain gentleman, without my desire, spoke to 
bim concerning me : his answer was, that I had 
never come near him. Then the gentleman put 
the question, If he desired that I should wait ort 
him ? He returned, he did. On this, the gentle- 
man gave me an introductory letter to him. He 
received me in what they commonly call a civil 
manner ; asked me some common-place questions ) 
and made me a present of twenty guineas. I am 
very ready to own that the present was larger than 
my performance deserved ; and shall ascribe it to 
his generosity, or any other cause, rather than the 
merit of the address." 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few 
would venture at first to like, by degrees gained 
upon the publick; and one edition was very 
speedily succeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every 
day brought him new friends ; among others Dr. 
Rundle, a man afterwards unfortunately famous, 
sought his acquaintance, and found his qualities 
such, that he recommended him to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot. 

" Winter" was accompanied, in many editions, 
not pnly with a preface and dedication, but with 
poetical praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then 
Malloch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady 
once too well known. Why the dedications are, 
to " Winter" and the other Seasons, contrarily to 
custom, left out in the collected works, the reader 
may inquire. 

<i2 
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The next year (1727) he distinguished bimselT 
by three pubUcations ; of " Summer," in pursuance 
of his plan ; of " A Poem on the Death of Sir 
Isaac Newton/' which he was enabled to perform 
as an exact philosopher by the instruction of Mr. 
Gray; and of " Britannia," a kind of poetical in- 
vective against the ministry, whom the nation then 
thought not forward enough in resenting the de- 
predations of the Spaniards. By this piece he 
declared himself an adherent to the opposition, 
and had therefore no favour to expect from the 
Court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in 
the family of the Lord Binning, was desirous of 
testifying his gratitude by making him the patron 
of his " Summer;** but the same kindness which 
had first disposed Lord Binning to encourage him, 
determined him to refuse the dedication, which 
was by his advice addressed to Mr. Dodington, a 
man who had more power to advance the reputa- 
tion and fortune of a poet. 

" Spring** was published next year, with a 
dedication to the Countess of Hertford ; whose 
practice it was to invite every summer some poet 
into the country, to hear her verses and assist her 
studies. This honour was one summer conferred 
on Thomson, who took more delight in carousing 
with Lord Hertford and his friends than assisting 
her ladyship*s poetical operations, and therefore 
never received another summons. 

*' Autumn,** the season to which the " Spring** 
and " Summer** are preparatory, still remained 
unsung, and was delayed till he published (1780) 
his works collected. 
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He produced in 1727 the tragedy of " Sopho- 
nisba/* which raised such expectation, that every 
rehearsal was dignified with a splendid audience, 
collected to anticipate the delight that was pre- 
paring for the publick. It was observed, how- 
ever, that nobody was much affected, and that the 
company rose as from a moral lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of 
success. Slight accidents will operate upon the 
taste of pleasure. There is a feeble line in the 
play:— 

O^ Sophonisba^ Sophonisba^ O ! 

This gave occasion to a waggish parody : — 

O, Jemmy Thomson^ Jemmy Thomson^ O ! 

which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologue 
to " Sophonisba" the first part was written by 
Pope, who could not be persuaded to finish it ; and 
that the concluding lines were added by Mallet. 

Thomson was not long afterwards, by the in- 
fluence of Dr. Bundle, sent to travel with Mr. 
Charles Talbot, the eldest son of the Chancellor. 
He was yet young enough to receive new im- 
pressions, to have his opinions rectified, and his 
views enlarged ; nor can he be supposed to have 
wanted that curiosity which is inseparable from an 
active and comprehensive mind. He may there- 
fore now be supposed to have revelled in all the 
joys of intellectual luxury j he was every day 
feasted with instructive novelties ; he lived splen- 
didly without expense; and might expect when 
he returned home a certain establishment. 
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At this time a long course of opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole had filled the nation with clamours 
for liberty, of which no man felt the want, and 
with care for liberty, which was not in danger. 
Thomson, in his travels on the Continent, found 
or fancied so many evils arising from the tyranny 
of other governments, that he resolved to write a 
very long poem, in five parts, upon Liberty. 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot 
died ; and Thomson, who had been rewarded for 
his attendance by the place of secretary of the 
Briefs, pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to 
his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and 
the author congratulated himself upon it as his 
noblest work ; but an author and his reader are 
not always of a mind. Liberty called in vain upon 
her votaries to read her praises, and reward her 
encomiast : her praises were condemned to harbour 
spiders, and to gather dust: none of Thomson's 
performances were so little regarded. 

The judgement of the publick was not erroneous : 
the recurrence of the same images must tire in 
time ; an enumeration of examples to prove a po- 
sition which nobody denied, as it was from the be- 
ginning superfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of " Liberty*' does not now appear 
in its original state ; but, when the author*$ works 
were collected after his death, was shortened by 
Sir George Lyttelton, with a liberty which, as it 
has a manifest tendency to lessen the confidence of 
society, and to confound the characters of authors, 
by making one man write by the judgement of 
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another, cannot be justified by any mppomd pro- 
priety of tlie alteration, or kindness of the £riendr 
— I wish to see it exhibited as its author left it 

Thomson .now lived in eajie and plenty, and 
seems for a while to have suspended Im poetry ; 
l^ut he was soon called back to bbour by the dieatb 
of the Chancellor, for his place then becasae vacant; 
and though the Lord Hardwicke delayed for some 
time to give it away, Thomson^s bashfulness or 
pride, or some other motive perhaps more laudable, 
withheld him from soliciting; and the new Chan- 
cellor would not give him what he would not asfc 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but 
the Prince of Wales was at that time struggling for 
popularity, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton 
professed himself the patron of wit ; to him Thorn- 
son was introduced, and being gaily interrogated 
about the state of his affairs, said, ** that they were 
in a more poetical posture than formerly ;" and 
had a pension allowed him of one hundred pounds 
a yean 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738) 
the tragedy of Agamemnon, which was much 
shortened in the representation. It had the fate 
which most commonly attends mythological stories, 
and was only endured, but not favoured. It 
struggled with such difficulty through the first 
night, that Thomson, coming late to his friends 
with whom he was to sup, excused his delay by 
telling them how the sweat of his distress had so 
disordered his wig, that he could not come till he 
had been refitted by a barber. 

He so interested himself in his own drama, that. 
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if I remember right, as he sat in the upper gallery, 
he accompanied the players by audible recitation, 
till a friendly hint frighted him to silence. Pope 
countenanced ** Agamemnon," by coming to it 
the first night, and was welcomed to the theatre 
by a general clap ; he had much regard for Thom- 
son, and once expressed it in a poetical epistle sent 
to Italy, of which however he abated the value, by 
transplanting some of the lines into his epistle to 
" Arbuthnot/* 

About this time the act was passed for licensing 
plays, of which the first operation was the pro- 
hibition of " Gustavus Vasa," a tragedy of -Mr. 
Brooke, whom the publick recompensed by a very 
liberal subscription ; the next was the refusal of 
** Edward and Eleonora,** offered by Thomson. It 
is hard to discover why either play should have 
been obstructed. Thomson likewise endeavoured 
to repair his loss by a subscription, of which I 
cannot now tell the success. 

When the publick murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment of Thomson, one of the ministerial writers 
remarked, that " he had taken a Liberty which was 
not agreeable to Britannia in any SecLSon.-* 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mallet, to write the masque of "Alfred,** which 
was acted before the Prince at Cliefden House. 

His next work (1745) was " Tancred and Sigis- 

munda,** the most successful of all his tragedies ; 

for it still keeps its turn upon the stage. It may 

be doubted whether he was, either by the bent 

jiOf'iuitureoT habits of study, much qualified for 

'^iM'^gady^ Xt does^ not appear that he had much 
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sense of the pathetick ; and his difiiisive and de- 
scriptive style produced declamation rather than 
dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Ly ttelton was now in power, and 
conferred upon him the office of surveyor-general 
of the Leeward Islands ; from which, when his 
deputy was paid, he received about thre^ hundred 
pounds a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the 
" Castle of Indolence,'* which was many years 
under his hand, but was at last finished with great 
accuracy. The first canto opens a scene of lazy 
luxury that fills the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy 
it; for, by taking cold on the water between 
London and Kew, he caught a disorder, which, 
with some careless exasperation, ended in a fever 
that put an end to his life, August 27, ly^S. He 
was buried in the church of Richmond, , without 
an inscription ; but a monument has been erected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Thomson was of stature above the middle size, 
and "more fat than bard beseems,** of a dull 
countenance, and a gross, unanimated, uninviting 
appearance ; silent in mingled company, but cheer- 
ful among select friends, and by his friends very 
tenderly and warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of ** Coriolanus," 
which was, by the zeal of his patron Sir George 
Lyttelton, brought upon the stage for the benefit 
of his family, and recommended by a prologue, 
which Quin, who had long lived with Thomson in 
fond intimacy, spoke in such a manner as showed 
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him "to be,'* on that occasion, ^* no actor/* The 
commencement of this benevolence is very ho- 
nourable to Quin, who is reported to have delivered 
Thomson, then known to him only for his genius, 
from an arrest, by a very considerable present ; 
and its continuance is honourable to both; for 
friendship is not always the sequel of obligation. 
By this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of 
which part discharged his debts, and the rest was 
remitted to his sisters, whom, however removed 
from them by place or condition, he regarded with 
great tenderness, as will appear by the following 
letter, which I communicate with much pleasure, 
as it gives me at once an opportunity of recording 
the fraternal kindness of Thomson, and reflecting 
on the friendly assistance of Mr. Boswell, from 
whom I received it. 

" Hagley in Worcestershire, 
« October the 4th, 17*7- 
" My dear Sister, 
" I thought you had known me better than to 
interpret my silence into a decay of affection, 
especially as your behaviour has always been such 
as rather to increase than diminbh it. Don't 
imagine, because I am a bad correspondent, that 
I can ever prove an unkind friend and brother. 
I must do myself the justice to tell you, that my 
affections are naturally very fixed and constant ; 
and if I had ever reason of complaint against you, 
(of which, by the by, I have not the least shadow), 
I am conscious of so many defects in myself, as dis- 
pose me to be not a little charitable and forgiving. 
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" It gives me the truest heart-felt satisfaction 
to hear you have a good, kind husband, and are 
in easy contented circumstances ; but were they 
otherwise, that would only awaken and heighten 
my tenderness towards you. As our good and 
tender-hearted parents did not live to receive any 
material testimonies of that highest human gra- 
titude I owed them (than which nothing could 
have given me equal pleasure), the only return I 
can make them now is by kindness to those they 
left behind them. Would to God poor. Lizy had 
lived longer, to have been a farther witness of the 
truth of what I say, and that I might have had the 
pleasure of seeing once more a sister who so truly 
deserved my esteem and love ! But she is happy, 
while we must toil a little longer here below : let 
us however do it cheerfully and gratefully, sup- 
ported by the pleasing hope of meeting you again 
on a safer shore, where to recollect the storms and 
difficulties of life will not perhaps be inconsistent 
with that blissful state. You did right to call your 
daughter by her name : for you must needs have 
had a particular tender friendship for one another, 
endeared as you were by nature, by having passed 
the affectionate years of your youth together ; and 
by that great softener and engager of hearts, mutual 
hardship. That it was in my power to^ ease it a 
little, I account one of the most exquisite pleasures 
of my life.— But enough of this melancholy, though 
not unpleasing, strain* 

" I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested 
advice to Mr. Bell, as you will see by my letter to 
him ; as I approve entirely of his marrying again^ 
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you may readily ask me why I don't marry at all. 
My circumstances have hitherto been so variable 
and uncertain in this fluctuating world, as induce 
to keep me from engaging in such a state : and 
now, though they are more settled, and of late 
(which you will be glad to hear) considerably im- 
proved, I begin to think myself too far advanced 

' in life for such youthful undertakings, not to 
mention some other petty reasons that are apt to 
startle the delicacy of difficult old bachelors. I 
am, however, not a little suspicious that, was I to 
pay a visit to Scotland (which I have some thought 
of doing soon), I might possibly be tempted to 
think of a thing not easily repaired if done amiss. 
I have always been of opinion, that none make 
better wives than the ladies of Scotland ; and yet, 
who more forsaken than they, while the gentlemen 
are continually running abroad all the world over ? 
Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to re- 
turn for a wife. You see I am beginning to make 

* interest already with the Scots ladies. — But no 
more of this infectious subject.— Pray let me hear 
from you now and then ; and though I am not a 
regular correspondent, yet perhaps I may mend 
in that respect. Remember me kindly to your 
husband, and believe me to be 

" Your most affectionate brother, 

" James Thomson." 

» 

(Addressed) " To Mrs. Thomson in Lanark:*' 

The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but 
not active ; he would give on all occasions what 
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assistance his purse would supply; but the offices 
of intervention or solicitation he could not con- 
quer his sluggishness sufficiently to perform. The 
affairs of others, however, were not more neglected 
than his own. He had often felt the inconveni- 
ences of idleness, but iie never cured it ; and was 
so conscious of his own character, that he talked 
of writing an Eastern Tale " of the Man who loved 
to be in Distress.'* 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and 
inarticulate manner of pronouncing any lofty or 
solemn composition. He was once reading to 
Dodington, who, being himself a reader eminently 
elegant, was so much provoked by his odd utter- 
ance, that he snatched the paper from his hands, 
and told him that he did not understand his own 
verses. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that 
an author's life is best read in his works: his ob- 
servation was not well-timed. Savage, who lived 
much with Thomson, once told me, how he heard 
a lady remarking that she could gather from his 
works three parts of his character, that he was a 
"great lover, a great swimmer, and rigourously 
abstinent ;'* but, said Savage, he knows not any 
love but that of the sex ; he was perhaps never in 
cold water in his life ; and he indulges himself in 
all the luxury that comes within his reach. Yet 
Savage always spoke with the most eagfer praise of 
his social qualities, his warmth - and constancy of 
friendship, and his adherence to his first acquaint- 
ance when the advancement of his reputation Had 
left them behind him. » 
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As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the 
highest kind : his mode of thinking, and of ex- 
pressing his thoughts, is original* His blank verse 
is no more the blank verse of Milton, or of any 
other poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the 
rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his 
diction, are of his own growth, without transcrip- 
tion, without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar 
train, and he thinks always as a man of genius j he 
looks round on Nature and on Life with the eye 
which Nature bestows only on a poet ; the eye that 
distinguishes in every thing presented to its view, 
whatever there is on which imagination can de- 
light to be detained, and with a mind that at once 
comprehends the vast, and attends to the minute. 
The reader of the " Seasons" wonders that he never 
saw before what Thomson shows him, and that he 
never yet has felt what Thomson impresses^ 

His is one of the works in which blank verse 
seems properly used. Thomson's wide expansion 
of general views, and his enumeraticm of circum- 
stantial varieties, would have been obstructed and 
embarrassed by the frequent intersection of the 
sense, which are the necessary effects of rhyme. 

His deiscriptions of extended scenes and general 
effects bring before^ us the whole magnificence of 
Nature, whether pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety 
of Spring, the splendour of Summer, the tranquil- 
lity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take in 
their turns possession of the mind. The poet leads 
us through the appearances of things as they are 
successively varied by the vicissitudes of the year, 
and imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm. 
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that otti thoughts expand with his imaga7» ^^ 
kindle with his sentiments. Nor is the naturalist 
without his part in the entertainment ; for he is 
assisted to recollect and to combine, to range his 
discoveries, and to amplify the sphere of his con- 
templation. 

The great defect of the " Seasons" is want of 
method j but for this I know not that there was 
any remedy. Of many appearances subsisting all 
at once, no rule can be given why one should be 
mentioned before another ; yet the memory wants 
the help of order, and the curiosity is not excited 
by suspense or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and 
luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his images 
and thoughts " both their lustre and their shade ;" 
such as invest them with splendour, through which 
perhaps they are not always easily discerned. It 
is too exuberant, and sometimes may be charged 
with filling the ear more than the mind. 

These Poems, with which I was acquainted at 
their first appearance, I have since found altered 
and enlarged by subsequent revisals, as the author 
supposed his judgement to grow more exact, and 
as books or conversation extended his knowledge 
and opened his prospects. They are, I think, im- 
proved in general ; yet I know not whether they 
have not lost part of what Temple calls their 
"race;" a word which, applied to wines in its 
primitive sense, means the flavour of the soil. 

" Liberty," when it first appeared,' I tried to 
read, and soon desisted. I have never tried again. 
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and therefore will not hazard either praise or 
censure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought 
not to be suppressed : it is said by Lord Lyttelton, 
in the Prologue to his posthumous play, that his 
works contained 



No line which^ dying, he could wish to blot. 
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The Poems of DR. WATTS were by my re- 
commendation inserted in the late Collection ; the 
readers of which are to impute to me whatever 
pleasure or weariness they may find in the perusal 
of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 

Isaac Watts was bom July I7, 1674<, at South- 
ampton, where his father, of the same name, kept 
a boarding-school for young gentlemen, though 
common report makes him a shoemaker. He ap- 
pears, from the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have 
been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to 
books from his infancy; and began, we are told, 
to learn Latin when he was four years old, I sup- 
pose, at home. He was afterwards taught Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhorne, a clergy- 
man, master of the Free-school at Southampton, 
to whom the gratitude of his scholar afterwards 
inscribed a Latin ode. 

His proficiency at school was so conspicuous, 
that a subscription was proposed for his support 
at the University ; but he declared his resolution 
of taking his lot with the Dissenters. Such he 
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was as every Christian' Church would rejoice to 
have adopted. 

He therefore repaired, in 1690, to an academjf 
taught by Mr. Rowe, where he had for his com- 
panions and fellow-students Mr. Hughes the poet, 
and Dr. Horte, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. 
Some Latin Essays, supposed to have been writt^i 
as exercises at this academy, show a degree of 
knowledge, both philosophical and theolqgic^ 
such as very few attain by a much Icffigev coqrse 
of study. , ; . 

He was, as he hints in his Misc^U^ie$» a m^^cjer 
of verses from fifteen to fifty> aud in.Ms.ywtU be 
appears to have paid attention to liittinppet^y^ Hi^ 
verses to his brother, in the glyconick measurie,, 
written when he was seventeen, are rema];k^bly 
easy and elegant. Some of his other odes are dei- 
formed by the Pindarick folly then prevailing, ajid 
are written with such neglect of all metrical Jcules 
as is without example among the ancients i but bis 
diction, though perhaps not always exactly pure^ 
has such copiousness and splendour, as^owathat 
he was but a very little distance froJtti,exicelle»ce. 

His method of study was to impress tfee contents 
of his books upon his memory by abridging thei% 
and by interleaving them tp amplify onp .sysfeeflj 
with supplements from another. 

With the congregation of his tutor Mr* £qw«^, 
who were, I believe, Independents^ he qoipmujgjr 
cated in his nineteenth year.- 

At the age of twenty he left the acadeip^, and 
spent two years in study and devotion at the hqu^ 
of his father, who tre^ed him with great tidnd^r* 
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ness ; and had the happiness, indulged to few pa- 
rents, of living to see his son eminent for literature, 
and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp 
five years, as domestick tutor to his son : and in 
that time particularly devoted himself to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and, being chosen assist- 
ant to Dr. Chauncey, preached the first time on 
the birth-day that completed his twenty-fourth 
year ; probably considering that as the day of a 
second nativity, by which he entered on a new 
period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chaun- 
cey ; but, soon after his entrance on his charge, he 
was seized by a dangerous illness, which sunk him 
to such weakness, that the congregation thought 
an assistant necessary, and appointed Mr. Price, 
His health then returned gradually ; and he per- 
formed his duty, till (1712) he was seized by a 
ft ver of such violence and continuance, that, from 
the feebleness which it brought upon him, he never 
' perfectly recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his 
friends necessary, and drew upon him the attention 
of !Sr Thomas Abney, who received him into his 
house ; where, with a constancy of friendship and 
uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he 
was treated for thirty-six years with all the kind- 
ness that friendship could prompt, and all the at- 
tention that respect could dictate. Sir Thomas 
died about eight years afterwards; but he conti- 
nued with the lady and her daughters to the end 
of his life. The lady died about a year after him. 

R 2 
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A coalition like this, a state in which the notions 
of patronage and dependence were overpowered 
by the perception of reciprocal benefits, deserves 
a particular memorial; and I will not withheld 
from the reader Dn Gibbons's representation, to 
which regard is to be paid as to the narrative of 
one who writes what he knows, and what is known 
likewise to multitudes besides. 

" Our next observation shall be made upon that 
remarkably kind Providence which brought the 
Doctor into Sir Thomas Abney's family, and con- 
tinued him there till his death, a' period of no less 
than thirty-six years. In the midst of his sacred 
labours for the glory of God, and good of hisf ge- 
neration, he is seized with a most violent and 
threatening fever, which leaves hiin oppressed 
with great weakness, and puts a stop at least to his 
publick services for four years. In this distressing 
season, doubly so to his active and pious spirit, he 
is invited to Sir Thomas Abney^g family, nor ever 
removes from it till he had finished his days. Here 
he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of 
the truest friendship. Here, without any care of 
his own, he had every thing which could contri- 
bute to the enjoyment of life, and favour the un- 
wearied pursuits of his studies. Here he dwelt in 
a failiily, which for piety, order, harmony, and 
every virtue, was an house of God. Here he had 
the privilege of a country recess, the fragrant 
bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and 
other advantages, to sooth his mind and aid his re- 
storation to health; to yield him, whenever he 
chose them, most grateful intertals'from his labo- 
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xious studies, and enable him to return to them 
with redoubled vigour and delight. Had it not 
been for this most happy event, he might, as to 
outward view, have feebly, it may be painfully, 
dragged on through many more years of langour, 
and inability for publick service, and even for pro- 
stable study, or perhaps might have sunk into his 
grave under the overwhelming load of infirmities 
in the midst of his days; and thus the church and 
world would have been deprived of those many 
excellent sermons and works, which he drew up 
ajad published during his long residence in this 
family* In a few years after his coming hither. 
Sir Thomas Abuey diesj but his amiable consort 
survives, who shows the Doctor the same respect 
and friendship as before, and most happily for him 
and great numbers besides ; for, as her riches were 
great, her generosity and munificence were in full 
proportion ; her thread of life was drawn out to a 
great age, even beyond that of the Doctor's j and 
thus this exceUent man, through her kindness, and 
that of her daughter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth 
Abney, who in a like degree esteemed and ho- 
noured him, enjoyed all the benefits and felicities 
he experienced ^at his first entrance into this 
family, till his days were numbered and finished ; 
and, like a shock of corn in its season, he ascended 
into the regions of perfect and immortal life and 

joy." 

If this quotation has appeared long, let it be con- 
sidered that it comprises an account of six-and- 
thirty years, and those the years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into this family, 
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his life was no otherwise diversified than by suc- 
cessive publications. The series of his works I 
am not able to deduce ; their number and iheir 
variety show the intenseness of his industry^ and 
the extent of his capacity. 

He was one of .the first authors that taught the 
Dissenters to court attention by the graces of lan- 
guage. Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly ob- 
scured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance of 
style. He showed them, that zeal and purity mi^t 
be expressed and enforced by polished diction. 

He continued to the end of his life a teacher of 
a congregation ; and no reader of his works ean 
doubt his fidelity or diligence. In the pulpit, 
though his low stature, which very little exceeded 
five feet, graced him with no advantages of appear- 
ance, yet the gravity and propriety of his utterance 
made his discourses very efficacious. I once men- 
tioned the reputation which Mr. Foster had gained 
by his proper delivery to my friend Dr. Ha^wkes- 
worth, who told me, that in the art of pronuncia^ 
tion he was far inferior to Dr. Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such his 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part of 
his life he did not precompose his cursory sermons^ 
but having adjusted the heads, and sketched out 
some particulars, trusted for success to his extem- 
porary powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence 
by any gesticulations; for, as no corporeal actions 
have any correspondence with theological truth, 
he did not see how they could enfotce it» 



At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave 
timef by a short pause> for the proper impression. 

To stated and publick instruction he added 
iiiaiiliar visits and personal applicaticm, and was 
careful to improve the opportunities which con- 
versation offered of difiiising and increasing the 
influence of religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resent- 
ment ; but by his established and habitual practice 
he was gentle» modest, and inoffensive* His ten- 
derness appeared in his attention to children, and 
to the poor* . To the poor, while he lived in the 
family of his friend, he allowed the third part of 
his annual revenue, though the whole was not a 
bimdred a year ; aiad for children he condescended 
io lay aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the 
wiU to write little poems of devotion, and systems 
of instruction, adapted to their wants and capacities, 
j&om the dawn of reason through its gradations of 
advance in the morning of life. Every man, ac- 
quainted with the common principles of human ac- 
tion, will look with veneration on the writer, who is 
at one time combating Locke, and at another mak- 
ing a catechism for children in their fourth year. 
A voluntary descent from the dignity of science is 
perhaps the hardest lesson that humility can teach* 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excur- 
sive, and his industry continual, his writings are 
very numerous, and his subjects various. With his 
theological works J. am only enough acquainted to 
admire his meekness of opposition, and his mildness 
of censure. It was not only in his book, but in his 
mind, thait orthodoxy was united with charity. 
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Of his philosophical pieces, his Logick has been 
received into the universities, and therefore wants 
no private recommendation : if he owes part of it 
to Le Clerc, it must be considered that no man, 
who undertakes merely to methodise or illustrate 
a system, pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed 
by the late learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded 
the idea of ^Mce with that of empfy space j and did 
not consider that though space might be without 
matter, yet matter being extended could not be 
without space. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater 
pleasure than his ^' Improvement of the Mind,'^ 
of which the radical principle may indeed be found 
in Locke's ^* Conduct of the Understanding,'' but 
they are so expanded and ramified by Watts^ as to 
confer upon Jiim the merit of a work in the higliest 
degree useful and pleasing* Whoever has the care 
of instructing others may be charged with defi- 
cience in his duty if this book is not recommended. 
I have mentioned his treatises of theology as 
distinct from his other productions ; but the truth 
is, that whatever he took in hand, was, by his in- 
oessaitjt solicitude for souls, converted to theology. 
As piety predominated in his mind, it is diffused 
over his works : under his direction it may be ti^uiy 
said Theohgice Philosophia ancittaturj philosophy is 
subservient to evangelical instruction* It is -diffi- 
cult to read a page without learning, on at least 
wishing, to be better. The attention is caught by 
indirect instruction, and he that sat down only to 
reason^ is on a sudden compelled to pray.-. .. 
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It wa$ duerefore with great propriety <li&t, in 
1726, he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
an unsolicited diploma, by which he became a 
Doctiir of Divinity* Academical honours would 
have more value, if they were always bestowed 
with equal judgement. 

He continued many years to study and to preach, 
and to do good by his instruction and example ; 

' till It last tiie infinnities of age disabled him from 
<die more laborious pdit of his ministerial functions, 
knA^heing no longer capable of publick duty, he 
offered to remit the salary appendant to it ; but 
ills, coi^regatiovi would not accept the resignation. 
B^ degrees his weakness increased, and at last 

' confined him to his chamber and his bed ; where 

' iie was worn gradually away without pain, till he 
expired Nov. 25^ 17*8, in the seventy. fifth year of 

' im age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of cha- 
racter, or such monuments of laborious piety. He 
has provided instruction for all ages ; from those 
who are lining their first lessons, to the enlight* 
ened readers of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left 
neither corporeal nor spiritual nature unexamined ; 
he has taught the art of reasoning, and the science 
of the stars. ^ 

His character, therefore, must be formed from 
the multiplicity and diversity of his attainments, 
rather than from any single performance; for it 
would not be safe to claim for him the highest 
rank in any single denomination of literary dig- 
nity ; yet perhaps there was nothing in which he 
would not hav^ cxelledi if he had not divided hi^ 
powers to different pursuits. 
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As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
probably have stood high among the authors with 
whom he is now associated. For his judgement was 
exact, and he noted beauties and faults with very 
nice discernment; his imagination, as the ^* Dacian 
Battle '' proves, was vigorous and active, and the 
stores of knowledge were large by which his fancy 
was to be supplied. His ear was well tuned, and 
his diction was elegant and copious. But his de« 
votional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfac- 
tory. The paucity of its topicks enforces perpetual 
repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects 
the ornaments of figurative diction. It is sufficient 
for Watts to have done better than others what no 
man has done welL 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher 
than might be expected from the amusements of a 
man of letters, and have different degrees of value 
as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, 
and too often in blank verse ; the rh3rmes are not 
always sufficiently correspcmdent. He is particu- 
larly unhappy in coining names expressive of cha** 
racters. His lines are commonly smooth and easy, 
and his thoughts always religiously pure j but who 
is there that, to so much piety and innocence, does 
not wish for a greater measure of spriteliness and 
vigour ! He is at least one of the few poets with 
whom youth and ignorance may be safely pleased: 
and happy will be that reader whose mind is di$» 
posed by his verses or his prose, to imitate him in 
all but his non-conformity, to ccj>y his bweyoleiioe 
to man, and his reverence to God. 
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Of the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose 
Philips I have not been able to find any account. 
His academical education he received at St. John's 
College in Cambridge, where he first solicited the 
notice of the world by some English verses, in the 
collection published by the University on the death 
of Queen Mary. 

- From this time how he was employed, or in what 
station he passed his life, is not yet discovered. He 
must have published his Pastorals before the year 
I7O8, because they are evidently prior to those of 
Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal 
patron, the Duke of Dorset, a " Poetical Letter 
from Copenhagen,'* which was published in the 
•♦ Tatler,*' and is by Pope, in one of his first letters, 
mentioned with high praise, as the production of 
a man «* who could write very nobly." 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily 
found access to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour 
seems not to have procured him any thing more 
than kind words ; since he was reduced to trans.^ 
late the " Persian Tales'* for Ton son, for which he 
was afterwards reproached, with this addition of 
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contempt, that he worked for half-sucrown. The 
book is divided into many sections, for each of 
which, if he received half-a-crown, his reward, as 
writers then were paid, was very liberal ; but bal£- 
a-crown had a mean sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of 
his party, by epitomising Racket's ** Life of Arch- 
bishop Williams." The original bodk is written 
with such depravity of genius, such mixture of the 
fcfp and pedant, as has not oftm ap|)ear0dU' 3%e 
epitome is free enough from afiectatiofi^ but has 
' little spirit or vigour. 

In 171a he brought upon the fitage *♦ The Dis- 
trest Mother," almost a translation of Racine's 
** Andromaque." Such a work requires no un. 
common powers ; but the friends of Philips exi^rted 
every art to promote his interest* Before i^e ap- 
pearance of the play, a whole ** Spectator," ncme 
indeed^of the best, was devoted to its praise ; while 
it yet continued to be acted, another ** Spectator" 
was written, to tell what impression it made upon 
Sir Roger ; and on the first night a select audience, 
says Pope *, was called together to apphuid it* 

It was concluded with the most successful Epi- 
logue that was ever yet spoken on the English 
theatr^• The three first nights it was recited 
twice ; and not only continued to be demanded 
through the run, as it is termed, of the play, but 
whenever it is recalled to the stage, where by pe- 
culiar fortune, though a copy from the French^ it 
yet keeps its place, the Epilogue is still expected, 
and is still spoken. 

^ * Spence. 
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The propriety of epilogues in genial, md conse- 
quently of this, was questioned by a correspondent 
of the *' Spectator/' whose Letter was undoubtedly 
admitted for the sake of .the answer, which soon fol- 
lowed, written with much zeal and acrimony. The 
attack and the defence equally contributed to sti- 
mulate- curiosity and continue attention. It may 
be discovered in the defence, that Prior's Epilogue 
to " Phaedra** had a litde excited jealousy; and 
something of Prior's plan may be discovered in the 
performance of his rival. Of this distinguished 
epilogue the reputed author was the wretched 
Budgel, whom Addison used to denominate*^ '^ the 
man who calls me cousin ;" and when he was askied 
how such a silly fellow could write so well, replied, 
^^ The Epilogue was quite another thing when I 
saw it first.** It was known in Tonson*s family^ 
and told to Garrick, that Addison was himself the 
author of it, and that, when it had been at first 
printed with his name, he came early in the morn- 
ing, before the copies were distributed, and ordered 
it to be given to Budgel, that it might add wei^t 
to the solicitation which he was then making for a 
place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. 
His play was applauded; his translations from 
Sappho had been published in the " Spectator ;" 
he was an important aiid distinguished associate 
of clubs, witty and political ; send nothing was 
wanting to his happin^s, but that he should be 
sure of its continuance. 

* Spence. 
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The work which had procured him the first no- 
tice from the publick, was his Six Pastorals, which^ 
flattering the imagination with Arcadian scenes, 
probably found many readers, and might have long 
passed as a pleasing amusement, had they not been 
unhappily too much commended. 

Tteritick poem, of TWritus were «, highly 
vahied by the Greeks and Romans, that they at- 
tracted the imitation of Virgil, whose Eclogues 
seem to have been considered as precluding all 
attempts of the same kind ; for no shepherds were 
taught to sing by any succeeding poet, till Ne- 
mesian and Calphumius ventured their feeble ef- 
forts in the lower age of Latin literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon 
discovered that a dialogue of imaginary swains 
might be composed with little difficulty ; because 
the conversation of shepherds excludes profound 
or refined sentiment ; and, for images and descrip- 
tions, satyrs and fauns, and naiads and dryads, 
were always within call ; and woods and meadows, 
and hiUs and rivers, supplied variety of matter, 
which, having a natural power to soothe the mind, 
did not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age 
with the novelty of modem pastorals in Latin. 
B^g not ignorant of Greek, and finding nothing 
in the word ectogtic of rural meaning, he supposed 
it to be corrupted by the copiers, and therefore 
called his own productions Mglogues^ by which he 
meant to express the tadk of goatberds, though it 
will mean only the talk of goats. This new nanne 
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wa^ adoptod by subsequent writei?s» and amofigst 
others by our Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan 
pi^Uished his Bucolicks with such success, that they 
nFere soon dignified by Badws with a comment, 
and, as Scaliger complained, received into schools, 
and taught as classical ; his complaint was rain, 
and the practice, however injudicious, spread far, 
and continued long. Mantuan was read^ at least 
in some of the iiifeiioiir schools c^f this kingdom, to 
the begi?wi^.af the present century. The speakers 
of MantuaAiCftrrifd tiiieir disquisitions beyond the 
county, to cpnsure tb^ corruptions of the churdi ^ 
and from him Spenser learuied to employ his swams 
o^ topicks of controversy. 
. The Italians soon transferred pastoral poetry into 
their own language: Sannazaro wrote "Arcadia/* 
in prose and verse; Tasso and Guarini wrote 
" Favole Boschareccie," or Sylvan Dramas ; and 
all najtions of Europe filled volumes with Tkyrm 
and Damon^ and Thestylis and Phyllis. . w 

Philips thinks it ^' somewhat strange to conceive, 
how, in an age so addicted to the Muses, pastoral 
poetry never comes to be so much as thought^ 
upon.'' His wonder seems very uneeasonafete ; 
there had never, from the time of Spenser, wanted 
waiters to talk occasionally of Arcadia and StPC^ 
pkon f and half the book, in which he first tried 
his powers, consists of dialogues on Queen Mary's 
death, between T%rtt^ and Corydorh or Mopsus 
and Mienskas. A series or book of pastorals, 
however,. I know not that any one had then lately 
published. 
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Not long afterwards Pope made the first display 
of his powers in four* pastorals, written in a very 
different form. Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope 
took Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured 
to be natural, Pope laboured to be degant. 

Hiilips was now favoured by Addison, and by 
Addiso^s companions, who were very wiUing to 
push him into reputation. Thipi ** Guardian^' gstve 
an account of Pastoral, partly critical, and partly 
historical ; in which, when the merit of the modem 
is compared, Tasso and Guarini are censured for 
remote thoughts and unnatural refinements ; and, 
upon the whole, the Italians and French are all 
excluded from rural poetry ; and the pipe of the 
pastoral muse is transmitted by lawful inheritance 
from Theocritus to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenser, 
and from Spenser to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope 
was not much delighted ; he therefore drew a com- 
parison of Philips's performance with his own, in 
which, with an unexampled and unequalled artifice 
of irony, though he has himself always the ad- 
vantage, he gives the preference to Philips. The 
design of aggrandizing himself he disguised with 
Buch dexterity, that, though Addison discovered 
it, Steele was deceived, and was afraid of displeas- 
ing Pope by publishing his paper. Published how- 
ever it was (" Guard. 40.") : and from that time 
Pope and Philips lived in a perpetual reciprocation 
of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, 
there was no proportion between the combatants ; 
but Philips, though he could not prevail by wit. 
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hoped to hurt Pope with another weapon, and 
charged him, as Pope thought, with Addison's ap- 
probation, as disaffected to the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied ; for, indeed, 
there is no appearance that any regard was paid to 
his clamours. He proceeded to grosser insults, 
and hung up a rod at Button's, with which he 
threatened to chastise Pope, who appears to have 
been extremely exasperated ; for, in the first edition 
of his Letters he calls Philips " rascal," and in the 
last still charges him with detaining in his hands 
the subscriptions for Homer delivered to him by 
the Hanover Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant 
to appropriate the money ; he only delayed, and 
with sufficient meanness, the gratification of him 
by whpse prosperity he was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness ; 
Philips became ridiculous, without his own fault, 
by the absurd admiration of his friends, who de- 
corated him with honorary garlands, which the 
first breath of contradiction blasted. 

When upon the succession of the House of 
Hanover every Whig expected to be happy. Philips 
seem^ to have obtained too little notice ; he caught 
few drops of the golden shower, though he did not 
omit what flattery could perform. He was only 
madea commissioner of the lottery (1717)> and, 
what did not much elevnte his character, a justice 
of the peace. 

The success of his first play mu^t naturally dis- 
pose hiia to turn his ht^pes towards the stage: he 
did not hpwever 3Q0» commit himself to the mercy 

VOL. III. s 
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of an audience, but contented himself with the 
fame already acquired, till after nine years he pro* 
duced (1722) " The Briton," a tragedy which, 
whatever was its reception, is now neglected; 
though one of the scenes, between Vanoc the 
British prince and Valens the Roman general, is 
confessed to be written with great dramatick skill, 
animated by spirit truly poetical. 

He had not been idle though he had been silent; 
for he exhibited another tragedy the same year, on 
the story of " Humphry Puke of Gloucester." 
This tragedy is only remembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called 
* •* The Freethinker," in conjunction with associates, 
of whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then only mi- 
nister of a parish in Seuthwark, was of so much 
consequence to the government, that he was made 
first Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards primate of 
Ireland, where bis piety and his chmty will be 
long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed 
under the direction of Boulter would have nothing 
in it indecent or licentious ; its title is to be under- 
stood as implying only freedom from unreasonable 
prejudice. It has been reprinted in volumes, but 
is little read; nor can impartial criticism re- 
commend it as worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal 
essays ; but he knew how to practise the liberality 
of greatness and the fidelity of friendship. When 
he was advanced to the height of ecclesiastical 
dignity, he did not forget the companion of his 
labours. Knowing Philips to be slenderly sup- 
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ported, he took him to Ireland aa partaker of his 
fortune; and, making him \m i^ecretary^ added 
such preferments as enabled him to represent the 
county of Armagh in the I^ish Parliament. 

In December 17®6 he was made secretary to 
the Lord Chancellor j and in August 17S3 became 
judge of the prerogative court. 

After the death of his patron he continued some 
years in Ireland \ but at last longing, as it seems, 
for his native country, he returned (X748) to 
London, having doubtless survived most of his 
friends and enemies, and among them his dreaded 
antagonist Pope. He found, however, the Duke 
of Newcastle still living, and to him he dedicated 
his poems collected into a volume. 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred 
pounds, he now certainly hoped to pass some years 
of life in plenty and tranquillity ; but his hope de- 
ceived him : he was struck with a palsy, and died 
June 18, 174*9, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Of his personal character all that I have heard 
is, that he was eminent for bravery and skill in the 
sword, and that in conversation he was solemn and 
pompous. He had great sensibility of censure, if 
judgement may be made by a single story which I 
heard long ago from Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great 
eminence in Staffordshire. ** Philips,'* said he, 
** was once at table, when I asked him. How came 
thy king of Epirus to drive oxen, and to say, * I'm 
goaded on by love ?' After which question he never 
spoke again." 

Of the ^* Distrest Mother'* not much is pre- 
tended to be his own, and therefore it is no subject 

s 2 
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of criticism : his pther two tragedies, I believe, are 
iu>t below mediocrity, nor above it. Among the 
poems comprised in the late collection, the " LfCt- 
ter from Denmark" may be justly praised ; the 
pastorals, which by the writer of the " Guardian'* 
were ranked as one of the four genuine productions 
of the rustick Muse, cannot surely be despicable. 
That they exhibit a mode of life which did not 
exist, nor ever existed, is not to be objected : the 
supposition of such a state is allowed to pastoral. 
In his other poems he cannot be denied the praise 
of lines sometimes elegant; but he has seldom 
much force or much comprehension. The pieces 
that please best are those which, from Pope and 
Pope's adherents, procured him the name oiNamhy 
Pamby^ the poems of short lines, by which he paid 
his court to all ages and characters, from Walpole 
the " steerer of the realm,*' to Miss Pulteney in the 
nursery. The numbers are smooth and sprightly, 
and the diction is seldom faulty. They are not 
loaded with much thought, yet, if they had been 
written by Addison, they would have had ad- 
mirers : little things are not valued but when they 
are done by those who can do greater. 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art 
of reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard, 
however he may fall below his sublimity j he will 
be allowed, if he has less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, y^t at 
least half his book deserves to be read c . perhaps 
he valued most himself that part which the oritick 
would reject. ^ .. , , i 
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Gilbert WEST is one of the writers of whom 
I regret my inability to give a sufficient account ; 
the intelligence which my inquiries have obtained 
is general and scanty. 

He was the son of the Reverend Dr. West ; 
perhaps him who published " Pindar*^ at Oxford 
about the beginning of this century. His mother 
was sister to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord 
Cobham. His father, purposing to educate him 
for the church, sent him first to Eton, and after- 
wards to Oxford ; but he was seduced to a more 
airy mode of life, by a commission in a troop of 
horse, procured him by his uncle. 

He continued some time in the army, though it 
is reasonable to suppose that he never sunk into a 
mere soldier, nor ever lost the love, or much neg- 
lected the pursuit, of learning ; and afterwards, 
finding himself more inclined to civil employment, 
he laid down his commission, and engaged in 
business under the Lord Townshend, then se- 
cretary of state, with whom he attended the king 
to Hanover. 

His adherence to Lord Townshend ended in 
nothing but a nomination (May, 17^9) to be clerk- 
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extraordinary of the privy council, which produced 
no immediate profit ; for it only placed him in a 
state of expectation and right of succession, and it 
was very long before a vacancy admitted him to 
profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself 
in a very pleasant house at Wickham in Kent, 
where he devoted himself to learning and to piety. 
Of his learning the late Collection exhibits evi- 
dence, which would have been yet fuller, if the 
dissertations which accompany his version of Pin- 
dar had not been improperly omitted. Of his piety 
the influence has, I hope, been extended far by his 
♦* Observations on the Resurrection," published in 
1747, for which the University of Oxford created 
him a Doctor of Laws, by diploma, (March SO, 
1748), and would doubtless have reached yet 
further had he lived to complete what he had for 
some time meditated, the Evidences of the Truth 
of the New Testament. Perhaps it may not be 
without effecjt ta tell, that he read the prayers of 
the publick liturgy every morning to his family, 
and that on Sunday evening he called his servants 
into the parlour, and read to them first a sermon 
and then prayers. Crashaw is now not the only 
maker of verses to whom* may be given the two 
veneraUe names of Poet and SahU. 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, 
who, when they were weary of faction and delates, 
used at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent 
table, and literary conversation. There is at Wick- 
ham a walk made by Pitt ; and, what is of far 
more importance, at WyokhjuGa Lyttelton riaoeived 



that conviction which produced h^ ^ HmerUAion 
on St. Paul." 

These two illustrious friends had for a while 
listened to the blandishments of infidelity ; and 
when West's book was published, it was bought 
by some who did not know his change of opinion, 
in expectation of new objections against Chris- 
tianity; and as infidels do not want malignity, they 
revenged the disappointment by calling him a 
Methodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large ; and his friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an 
augmentation. }t is reported, that the education 
of the young prince was offered to him, but that 
he required a more extensive power of superin- 
tendence than it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved j he 
lived to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the 
privy council (1752); and Mr. Pitt at last had 
it in his power to make him treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came 
too late to be long enjoyed ; nor could it secure 
him from the calamities of life ; he lost (17^5) his 
only son ; and the year after (March S6) a istroke 
of the palsy brought to the grave one of the few 
poets to whom the grave might be without its 
terrors. 

Of hii^ translations I have only compared' the first 
Olytnpicfc Ode with the original^ dnd found my 
expectation surpassed, both by its el^attce and its 
elaetness. ^He does mbt confihe ^himself to his 
author^s traia of stsaita^h ; f6r he saw that the di£* 
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ference of languages required a different mode of 
versification. The first strophe is eminently happy ; 
in the second he has a little strayed from Pindar's 
meaning, who says, " If thou, my soul, wishest to 
speak of games, look not in the desert sky for a 
planet hotter than the sun ; nor shall we tell of 
nobler games than those of Olympiad' He is 
sometimes too paraphrasticaL Pindar bestows upon 
Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, signifies 
delighting in horses ; a word which, in the trans- 
lation, generates these lines : — 

Hiero's royal brows, whose care 

Tends the courser's noble breeds I 

Fleas'd to nurse the preignant mare, 

Pleas'd to train the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that " he came alone in the 
dark to the White Sea j'* and West, 

Near the billow-beaten side 

i 

Of the foam-besilver'd main. 
Darkling, and alone, he stood : 

which however is lesis exuberant than the former 
passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute exami- 
nation, discover many imperfections ; but West's 
ViQrsiQn, so far as I have considered it, appears to 
^e the product of great labour and great ^.bilities. 

His "Institution of the Garter*' (174^2) is written 
wiith sufficient knowledge of the.mam^eisrthat gte- 
yailed in the. age to which.it is referred^fand wilh 
gre^t elegance of diction ; but, for want of a picoh 
cess of events, neither knowledge ipcM? elegance 
preserve the reader from weariness. 
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His " Imitations of Spenser" are very success- 
fully perforhied, both with respect to the metre, 
the language, and the fiction ; and being engaged 
at once by the excellence of the sentiments, and 
the artifice of the copy, the mind has two amuse- 
ments together. But such compositions are not 
to be reckoned among the great achievements of 
intellect, because their effect is local and tem- 
porary } they appeal not to reason or passion, but 
to memory, and presuppose an accidental or arti- 
ficial state of mind. An imitation of Spenser is 
nothing to a reader, howevjer acute, by whom 
Spenser has never been perused. Works of this 
kind may deserve praise, as proofs of great in- 
dustry, and great nicety of observation ; but the 
highest praise, the praise of genius, they cannot 
claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of 
which the effect is co-extended with rational na- 
ture, or at least with the whole circle of polished 
life ; what is less than this can be only pretty, the 
plaything of fashion, and the amusement of a day. 

There is in the " Adventurer*' a paper of verses 
given to one of the authors as Mr. West's, and 
supposed to have been written by him. It should 
not be concealed, however, that it is printed with 
Mr. Jago's nan;ie in Dodsley's Collection, and is 
mentionied as his in a letter of Shenstone*s. Per- 
haps West gave it .without naming the author, and 
Hawkeswortb, receiving it from him^ thought it 
bis 3 for his he thought it, as he told me, and as 
he tells tliej)ublick. , ' 
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William COLLINS was born at Chichester, 
on the twenty.fifth day of December, about 1720. 
His father was a hatter of good reputation. He 
was in 1738> as Dr. Warton has kindly informed 
me, admitted scholar of Winchester College, where 
he was educated by Dr. Burton. His English ex- 
ercises were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the publick by 
some verses to a " Lady weeping," published in 
** The Gentleman'^ Magazine." 

In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars 
to be received in succession at New College, but 
unhappily there was no vacancy. He became a 
Commoner of Queen's College, probably with a 
scanty maintenance; but was, in about half a year, 
elected a Demy of Magdalen College, where he con- 
tinued till he had taken a Bachelor's degree, and 
then suddenly left the University; for what reason 
I know not that he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literify 
adventurer, with many projects in his head,' and 
very little money in his pocket. He depigtaed 
many works ; but his great fault iv^afe irresolution ; 
or the frequent calls of immediate necessity broke 
his scheme, and suffered him to pursue no settled 
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purpose* A man doubtful of his dinner, or trem- 
bling at a creditor, is not much disposed to abs- 
tracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He 
published proposals for a History of the Revival 
of Learning ; and I have heard him speak with 
great kindness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen 
resentment of his tasteless successor. But pro- 
bably not a page of his history was ever written. 
He planned several tragedies, but he only planned 
them. He wrote now-and-then odes and other 
poems, and did something, however little. 

About this time I fell into his company. His 
appearance was decent and manly ; his knowledge 
considerable, his views extensive, his conversation 
elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees 
I gained his confidence; and one day was admitted 
to him when he was immured by a bailiff, that was 
prowling in the street. On this occasion recourse 
was had to the booksellers, who, on the credit of 
a translation of Aristotle's Poeticks, which he en- 
gaged to write with a large commentary, advanced 
as much money as enabled him to escape into the 
country. He showed me the guineas safe in his 
hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a 
lieutenant-colonel, left him about two thousand 
pounds; a sum which Collins could scarcely think 
exhaustible, and which he did not live to exhaust. 
The guineas were then repaid, and the translation 
neglected. 

But man is not bom for happiness* Collins, who, 
.while he studied to live, felt no evil but poverty, 
no sooner lived to study, than his life was assailed 
hy more' dseadfiil calamities^ disease, and insanity. 
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Having formerly written his character, while 
perhaps it was yet more distinctly impressed upon 
my memory, I shall insert it here. 

** Mr. Collins was a man of extensive literature, 
and of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not 
only with the learned tongues, but with the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages. He had employed 
his mind chiefly on the works of fiction, and sub- 
jects of fancy; and, by indulging some peculiar 
habits of thought, was eminently delighted with 
those flights of imagination which pass the bounds 
of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled only 
by a passive acquiescence in popular traditions. 
He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; he 
delighted to rove through the meanders of en- 
chantment, to gaze on the magnificence of gdlden 
palaces, to repose by the water-falls of Elysian 
gardens. 

" This was however the character rather of his 
inclination than his genius ; the grandeur of wild- 
ness, and the novelty of extravagance, were always 
desired by him, but not always attained. Yet, as 
diligence is never wholly lost, if his efforts some- 
times caused harshness and obscurity, they like- 
wise produced in happier moments sublimity and 
splendour. This idea which he had formed of ex- 
cellence led him to oriental fictions and allegorical 
imagery, and perhaps, while he was intent upon 
description, he did not sufliciently cultivate senti- 
ment. His poems are the productions of a mind 
not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with know- 
ledge either of books or life, but somewhat ob- 
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structed in its progress by deviation in quest of 
mistaken beauties. 

" His morals were pure, and his opinions pious; 
in a long continuance of poverty^ and long habits 
of dissipation, it cannot be expected that any cha- 
racter should be exactly uniform. There is a degree 
of want by which the freedom of agency is almost 
destroyed; and long association with fortuitous 
.companions will at last relax the strictness of truth, 
and abate the fervour of sincerity. That this man, 
wise and virtuous as he was, passed always unen- 
tangled through the snares of life, it would be pre- 
judice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said 
that at least he preserved the source of action un- 
polluted, that his principles were never shaken, that 
his distinctions of right and wrong were never 
confounded, and that his faults had nothing of 
malignity or design, but proceeded from some un- 
expected pressure, or casual temptation. 

" The latter part of his life cannot be remem- 
bered but with pity and sadness. He languished 
some years under that depression of mind which 
enchains the faculties without destroying them, 
and leaves reason the knowledge of right without 
the power of pursuing it. These clouds which he 
perceived gathering on his intellects, he endea^- 
v^ured to disperse by travel, arid passed into 
Fraace ; but found himself constrained to yield 
tOi(his malady, and retilrned. He was for some 
ti«fte caijfined in a houfee. of luhatieks, and after- 
wards retired to the care of his siarterin Chichester, 
wiiere death ;in 1756 came to his relief. 

** After hi3,i:eturji from JFranec, the writer of this 
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character paid him a visit at Islington, where he 
was waiting for his sister, whom he had directed 
to meet him : there was then nothing of disorder 
discernible in his mind by any but himself; but 
he had withdrawn from study, and travelled with 
no other book than an English Testament, such as 
children carry to the school : when his friend took 
it into his hand, out of curiosity to see what com- 
panion a Man of Letters had chosen, ^ I have but 
one book,* said Collins^ * but that is the best.* ** 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once 
delighted to converse, and whom I yet remember 
with tenderness. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by 
his learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother j to 
whom he spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental 
Eclogues, as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatick 
manners, and called them his Irish Eclogues. He 
showed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to 
Mr. John Hume, on the superstitions of the High- 
lands; which they thought superior to his other 
works, but which no search has yet found*. 

His disorder was no alienation of mind, but ge- 
neral laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of 
his vital than his intellectual powers. What he 
spoke wanted neither judgement nor spirit ; but a 
few minutes exhausted him, so that he was forced 
to rest upon the couch, till a short cessation re- 
stored his powers, and he was again able to talk 
with his former vigour. 

* It is printed in the late Collection. 
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The approaches of this dreadful malady he began 
to feel soon after his uncle's death ; and, with the 
usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched 
that temporary relief with which the table and the 
bottle flatter and seduce. But his health continu- 
ally decHned, and he grew more and more bur- 
thensome to himself 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may 
be added, that his diction was often harsh, unskil- 
fully laboured, and injudiciously selected. He 
affected the obsolete when it was not worthy of 
revival ; and he puts his words out of the common 
order, seeming to thinks with some later candidates 
for fame, that not to write prose is certainly to write 
poetry. His lines commonly are of slow motion, 
clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants. 
As men are often esteemed who cannot be loved, 
so the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort 
praise when it gives little pleasure. 

Mr. CoUins's first production is added here from 
the " Poetical Calendar." 

TO MISS AURELIA 

ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER'S WEDDING. 

Cease^ fair Aurelia^ cease to mourn ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy state ; 
You may be happy in your turn^ 

And seize the treasure you regret. 
With Love united Hymen stands^ 

And softly whispers to your charms, 
'^ Meet but your lover in my bands. 

You'll find your sister in his arms/* 
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John dyer, of whom I have no other accQunt 
to give than his own Letters, published: with 
Hughes's correspondence, and the notes added by 
the editor, have afforded me, was born in lyOC^ 
the second son of Robert Dyer of Aberglaraey^ 
in Caermarthenshire, a solicitor of great capacity 
and note. 

He passed through Westminster school under 
the care of Dr. Freind, and was then called home 
.to be instructed in his father's profession. But his 
father died soon, and he took no delight in the 
study of the law ; but, having always amused him- 
self with drawing, resolved to turn painter, and 
became pupil to Mr. Richardson, an artist then of 
high reputation, but now better known by his 
books than by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he be- 
came, as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter^ 
and wandered about South Wales and the parts 
adjacent; but he mingled poetry with painting, 
and about 1727 printed "Grongar Hill" in Lewises 
Miscellany, 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with hts own prafi- 
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ciency, he, like other painters, travelled to Italy; 
and coming back in 1740> published the " Ruin^ 
of Rome." 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he 
did not make use of his acquisitions in painting, 
whatever they might be ; for decline of health and 
love of study determined him to the Church, He 
therefore entered into Orders ; and, it seems, mar- 
ried about the same time a lady of the name of 
Ensor; " whose grand-mother,*' says he, "was a 
Shakspeare, descended from a brother of every 
body's Shakspeare;" by her, in 17^6, he had a 
son and three daughters living. 

His ecclesiastical provision was for a long time 
but slender. His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave 
him, in 1741, Calthorpin Leicestershire, of eighty 
pounds a year, on which he lived ten years, and 
then exchanged it for Belchford in Lincolnshire, 
of seventy-five. His condition now began to mend. 
In 1751, Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, 
of one hundred and forty pounds a year; and in 
1755 the Chancellor added Kirkby, of one hundred 
and ten. He complains that the repair of the 
house at Coningsby, and other expenses, took 
away the profit. In 1757 he published " The 
Fleece," his greatest poetical work; of which I 
will not suppress a ludicrous story. Dodsley the 
bookseller was one day mentioning it to a critical 
visiter, with more expectation of success than the 
other could easily admit. In the conversation the 
author's age was asked ; and being represented as 
advanced in life, ^ He will," said the critick, 
•* be buried in woollen." 

VOL. III. T 



He did tuA indeed long survive that publieatiiCNQ, 
nor long enjoy the incresM^e of his preferments; for 
in 1758 he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient 
to require an elaborate criticism. " Gxoiigar Hill*' 
is. the happiest of his productions : it is not indeed 
very accurately written ; but the scenes which, it 
displays are so pleasing, the images which tbey 
raise are so welcome to the mind, and the reftec- 
tions erf* the writer so consonant to the general 
sense or experience of mankind, that when it is 
once read, it will be read again. 

The idea of the " Ruins of Rome" strikes more, 
but pleases less, and the title raises greater ex- 
pectation than the performance gratifies. Some 
passages, however, are conceived with the mind 
of a poet J ^ when, in the neighbourhood of dila- 
pidating edifices, he says^ 

—The Pilgrim oft 
At <|ead of nighty 'mid his orison hears 
Aghast t])e voice of Time^ disparting tow'rs 
Tumbling all precipitate down dash'd^ 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the Moon. 

Of " The Fleece," which never became popular, 
and is now universally neglected, I can say little 
that is likely to recall it to attention. The wooU 
eomber and the poet appear to me such discordant 
natures, that an attempt to bring them together is 
to couple the serpent with the Jowl. When Dyer, 
whose mind was not unpoetical, has done his ut- 
most, by interesting his reader in our native com- 
modity, by interspersing rural imagery, and inci- 
dental digressions, by clothing small ioiitges in 
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great words, and by all the writer's arts of delusion, 
the mqannesd naturally adhering, and the irreve- 
rence habitually annexed to trade and manufacture, 
sink him under insuperable oppression; and the 
disgust which blank verse, encumbering and en- 
cumbered, superadds to an unpleasing subject, soon 
repels the reader, however willing to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may 
countefbalance this weight of c^nsute. I have 
been tolrf, that Akenside, who, upon a poetical 
question, has a right to be heard, said, ** That he 
would regulate his opinion of the reigning taste 
by the fate of Dyer's * Fleece ;' for, if that were 
iH-received, he shotild not think it any longen rea- 
sonable to expect fame from excellence." 
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William SHENSTONE, the son ofThomas 

• 

Shenstone and Anne Pen, was bom in November' 
1714, at the Leasowes in Hales-Owen, one of those 
insulated districts which, in the division of the 
]i;:ingdom, was appended, for some reason not now 
discoverable, to a distant county; and which, 
thdiigh surrounded by Warwickshire and Worces- 
tershire, belongs to Shropshire, though perhaps 
thirty miles distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his 
poem of the "School-mistress** has delivered to 
posterity; and soon received such delight from 
books, that he was always calling for fresh enter- 
tainment, and expected that, when any of the 
family went to market, a new book should be 
brought him, which, when it came, was in fondness 
carried to bed and laid by him. It is said, that, 
when his request had been neglected, his mother 
wrapped up a piece of wood of the same form, and 
pacified him for the night. 

As he grew older, he went for a while to the 
Grammar-school in Hales-Oweti, and was placed 
afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, an eminent school- 
master at Solihul, where he distinguished himself 
by the quickness of his progress. 
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When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived 
of his father, and soon after (August I726) of his 
grandfather ; and was, with his brother, who died 
afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grand- 
mother, who managed the estate. 

From school he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke 
College in Oxford, a society which for half a cen- 
tury has been eminent for English poetry and 
elegant literature. Here it appears that he found 
delight and advantage ; for he continued his name 
in the book ten years, though he took no degree. 
After the first four years he put on the civilian's 
gown, but without showing any intention to en- 
gage in the profession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the 
death of his grandmother devolved his affairs to 
the care of the Reverend Mr. Dolman, of Brome 
in Staffordshire, whose attention he always men- 
tioned with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English 
poetry ; and in 1737 published a small Miscellany, 
without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint 
himself with life, and was sometimes at London, 
sometimes at Bath, or any other place of publick 
resort; but he did not forget his poetry. He 
published in 1741 his " Judgement of Hercules," 
addressed to Mr. Lyttelton, whose interest he sup- 
ported with great warmth at an election : this was 
next year followed by the " School-mistress." 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted for 
his ease and leisure, died in 1745, and the care of 
his own fortune now fell upon him. He tried to 
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escape it a while, and lived at his house witli his 
tenants, who were distantly related ; but^ finding 
that imperfect possession inconvenient, he took the 
whole estate into his own hands, more to the im* 
provement of its beauty, than the increase of its 
produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, 
and his ambition of rural elegance : he began from 
this time to point his prospects, to diversify his 
surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind his 
waters ; which he did with such judgement and 
such fancy, as made his little domain the envy of 
the great, and the admiration of the skilful ; a place 
to be visited by travellers, and copied by designers. 
Whether to plant a walk in undulating curves, and 
to place a bench at every turn where there is an 
object to catch the view ; to make the water run 
where it will be heard, and to stagnate where it 
will be seen ; to leave intervals where the eye will 
be pleased, and to thicken the plantation where 
there is something to be hidden ; demands any 
great powers of mind, I will not inquire : perhaps 
a sullen and surly speculator may think such per- 
formances rather the sport than the business of 
human reason. But it must be at least confessed, 
that to embellish the form of nature is an innocent 
amusement ; and some praise must be allowed, by 
the most supercilious observer, to him who does 
best what such multitudes are contending to do 
well. 

This praise was the praise of^ Shenstone ; but, 
like all other modes of felicity, it was not en- 
joyed without its abatements. Lyttelton was his 
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neighbour and his rivals whose empire, spacious 
and opulent, looked with disdain on the petty state 
that appeared behind it. For a while the inhabitants 
of Ha^ey sJfected to tell their ax^quaintance <rfthe 
little fellow that was trying to ttiake himself ad- 
mired ; but when by dqgrees the Leasowes forced 
themselves into notice, they took care to defeat the 
curiosity which they could not suppress, by con- 
ducting their visitants perversely to inconvenient 
points of view, and introducing them at the wrong 
end of a walk to detect a deception ; injuries of 
which Shenstone would heavily complain. Where 
there is emulation there will be vanity ; and where 
there is vanity there will be folly *. 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye : he 
valued what he valued merely for its looks ; no^ 
thing raised his indignation more than to ask if 
there were any fishes in his water. 

His house was mean, and he did not improve it ; 
his care was of his grounds. When he came home 
from his walks, he might find his floors flooded by 
a shower through the broken roof; but could spare 
no money for its reparation. 

* This charge against the Lyttelton family has been denied 
with some degree of warmth by Mr. Potter, and sine* by Mr. 
Graves. The lattser says, '* The truth of the casfe, I believe, was, 
that the tyttelton family went so frequently with their family to 
the Leasowes, that they were unwilling to break in up<Mi Mr. 
Shenstone's retirement on every occasion, and therefore often 
went to the principal points of view without waiting for any one 
to conduct them regularly through the whole walks. Of this 
Mr. Shenstone would sometimes peevishly c<Hnplain ; though, I 
am persuaded, he never leally suspected any ill-natured intenti(m 
in his worthy and much- valued neighbours." 
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In time bis expenses brought cktnours* i^bbUft 
him, that overpowered the lamb's bleat and the 
linnet's song; and his groves were haunted' by 
beings very different from fauns and fairies*. He 
spent his estate in adorning it, and his death ^f^ds 
probably hastened by his anxieties. He wasf^^ 
lamp that spent its oil in blazing. It is said/thdt, 
if he had lived a little Idnger, he wmild*have l^bti 
assisted by a pension : such bounty could tUM^h^tiih 
been ever more properly bestowed } btrt ti^t it 
yfSLS not asked is not certain ; it is too x^ertiaiii^that 
it never was enjoyed, » '• • • ^" 

He died at Leasowes, of a putrid fever,.«abtetft 
five on Friday morning, February 11,' 17toy ^nd 
was buried by the side of his brother in the cfatirch- 
yard of Hales-Owen. ' « < u 

He was never married, though he nught' hsvie 
obtained the lady, whoever she was, to whom his 
" Pastoral Ballad*' was addressed. He is ret)re- 
sented by his friend Dodsley as a man of great 

tenderness and generosity, kind to all that were 

• ■ . 

* Mr. Graves^ however^ expresses his belief tkat this is 'a 
groundless surmise. " Mr. Shenstone/' he adds, '^ w&s too m^lcli 
rjBspected in the neighbourhood to be treated with ruden^tisti and 
though his works (frugally as they were managed), added \f^^kh 
manner of living, must necessarily have made him exceed his jn- 
cem^ and, ei course, he might sometimes be distressed for lAoney, 
jet he had too much spirit to expose himself to iftiS«!^^tkrdi 
trifling sums, and guarded against any great distress, by antid-- 
pating. a few hundreds ; which his estate eduld very w«fi beat, as 
appeared by what remained to his executors after tiwiNl^flS^t'ttf 
his debts, and his legacies, to his fnends, and'annuitiea of thirty 
pounds a year to one servant, and six pounds to anol^r ; fbr bis 
will was dictated with equal justice and generodiy/' < ' •/ <- 
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witlttn his iniuence ; but, if once offended, not 
easily appeased : inattentive to economy, atld care- 
less of his expenses ; in his person he was larger 
tflan the middle size, with something clumsy in his 
foim i very negligent of his clothes, and remarkable 
£ar wearing his gray hair in a particular manner ; 
fpr he hdd that the fashion- was no rule of dress, 
.find that every man was to suit his appearance to 
h^ifii natural form f . 

^ His min4 was not very comprehensive, nor his 
curiosity active ; he had no value for those parts 
of knowledge which he had not himself culti- 
vated. 

• .; »Hia.life was unstained by any crime ; the Elegy 
on Jesse, which has been supposed to relate an 
unfortunate and criminal amour of his own, was 
known by his friends to have been suggested by the 
9lx>]ry of Miss Godfrey in Richardson's ** Pamela." 

What Gray thought of his character, from the 
perusal of his Letters, was this : 

*? I have read, too, an octavo volume of Shen- 
stone'3 Letters. Poor man ! he was always wishing 
fox mquiey, for fame, and other distinctions ; and 
his whole philosophy consisted in living against his 
will in retirement, and in a place which his taste 
had adorned, but which he only enjoyed when 
people of note came to see and commend it ; bis 
(;arre^ondence is about nothing else but this place 

. * ** These/' says Mr. Ghraves; " were not precisely his seidti- 
fUiciito, though he thought right enough^ that every one should^ in 
some degree^ consult his particular shape and complexion in ad- 
justing his dress ; and that no ^hion ought to sanctify what was 
ungraceful^ absurd^ or really deformed." 
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and hts own writiogs, witii two or three neighbour^ 
ing clergymen, who wrotie verses too/* 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, 
humorous sallies, and moral pieces. 

His conception of an Elegy he has in his Prefece 
very judiciously and discriminately explained. It 
isy according to his account, the effusion of a con- 
templative mind, sometimes plaintive, and always 
serious, and therefore superior to the glitter of 
slight ornaments. His compositions suit not ill to 
this description. His topicks of praise are the 
domestick virtues, and his thoughts are pure and 
simple J but wanting combination, they want va- 
riety. The peace of solitude, the innocence of 
inactivity, and the unenvied security of an humble 
station, can fill but a few pages. That of which 
the essence is uniformity will be soon described. 
His Elegies have therefore too much resemblance 
of each other. 

The lines are sometimes, such as Elegy requires, 
smooth and easy ; but to this praise his claim is 
not constant ; his diction is often harsh, improper, 
and affected ; his words ill-coined, or ill-chosen ; 
and his phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The Lyrick Poems are almost all of the light and 
airy kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly along, 
without the load of any weighty meaning. From 
these, however, " Rural Elegance*' has some right 
to be excepted. I once heard it praised by a very 
learned lady ; and though the lines are irregular, 
and the thoughts diffused with too much verbosity, 
yet it cannot be denied to contain both philoso- 
phical argument and poetical spirit. 
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Of the rest I cannot think any excellent ; the 
** Skylark ** pleases me best, which has, however, 
more of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his " Pastoral Ballad*' de- 
mand particular notice. I cannot but regret that 
it is pastoral ; an intelligent reader, acquainted 
with the scenes of real life, sickens at the mention 
of the croo A*, the pipe, the sheep^ and the kids^ which 
it is not necessary to bring forward to notice ; for 
the poet^s art is selection^ and he ought to show the 
beauties without the grossness of the country life. 
His stanza seems to have been chosen in imitation 
of Rowe's " Despairing Shepherd.*' 

In the first are two passages, to which if any mind 
denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance with 
love or nature : 

I prized every hour that went by. 

Beyond all that had pleased m^ h^re ; 

But now they are post, and I sigh^ 
And I grieve that I priced them no more. 

When forced the fair nymph to forego. 

What anguish I felt in my heart ! 
Yet I thought (but it mij^t not be so) 

'Twas with pain that Ae saw me depart. 

She gazed, as I slowly withdrew. 

My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

In the second this passage has its prettiness, 
though it be not equal to the former : 

J have found out a gift for my fair^* 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 

But let me that plunder forbear. 
She will say 'twas a barbarous deed : 
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For he ne*er could be true^ she averr'd^ 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

In the third he mentions the common -places of 
amorous poetry with some address : 

'Tis his with mock passion to glow ! 

'Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 
How her fiice is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold : 

How the nightingales labour the strain. 

With the notes of this charmer to vie : 
How they vary their accents in vain, 

lupine at her triumphs, and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this 
natural strain of Hope : 

Alas ! from the day that we met. 

What hope of an end to my woes. 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repose ? 

Yet Time may diminish the pain : 

The flower, and the shrub, and the tree. 

Which I rear*d for her pleasure in vain. 
In time may have comfort for me. 

His ** Levities'* are by their title exempted from 
the severities of criticism j yet it may be remarked 
in a few words, that his humour is sometimes gross, 
and seldom sprightly. 

Of the Moral Poems the first is the " Choice of 
Hercules,** from Xenophon. The numbers are 
smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts just ; 
but something of vigour is still to be wished, which 
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it might have had by brevity and compression. 
His ** Fate of Delicacy" has an air of gaiety, but 
not a very pointed and general moral. His blank 
verses, those that can read them may probably 
firid to be like the blank verses of his neighbours. 
" Love and Honour" is derived from the old 
ballad, " Did you not hear of a Spanish Lady?" — 
I wish it well enough to wish it were in rhyme. 

The " School-mistress," of which I know not 
what claim it has to stand among the Moral Works, 
is surely the most pleasing of Shenstone's per- 
formances. The adoption of a particular style, in 
light and short compositions, contributes much to 
the increase of pleasure : we are entertained at 
once with two imitations, of nature in the senti- 
ments, of the original author in the style, and 
between them the mind is kept in perpetual em- 
ployment. 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is 
easiness and simplicity ; his general defect is want 
of comprehension and variety. Had his mind been 
better stored with knowledge, whether he could 
have been great, I know not ; he could certainly 
have been agreeable. 
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The foBowing life was written, at ray request, 
by a gentleman who had better informaticm than 
I conld easfly have obtained ; and the publick will 
perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtained more 
snch favours from him. 

** DEAR SIR, 

*< In consequence of our difierent conversations 
about authentick materials for the Life of Yornig, I 
send yon the following detail. 

" Of great men, something must always be said 
to gratify curiosity. Of the illustrious author of 
the •* Night Thoughts" much has been told of 
which there never could have been prooft; and 
little care appears to have been taken to tell that, 
of which proofs, with little trouble, might have 
been procured.'* 

Edward Young was born at Upham, near Win- 
chester, in June, 1681. He was the son of Edward 
Young, at that time fellow of Winchester College, 
and rector of Upham ; who was the son of Jo. 
Young of Woodhay in Berkshire, styled by Wood, 
gentleman. In September, 1682, the poet's father 
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was cattsfaed to the prebend of Gillingham Minor, 
in tke ebuvch of Saotim^ by Bishop Ward* When 
Ward^s faculties were impaired through age, his 
duties were necessarily performed by others. We 
learn firom Wood, that, at a visitation of Sprat*s> 
July the 12th,. l686v the prebendary preached a 
Latin sermon, aftevwa^ds published, with whieh 
the bkhop was so pleased, that he told the chapter 
he was concerned to find the preacher bad one of 
the worst prebends in their church. Some time 
after this, in ccMosequence of his merit and re- 
putation, or of the interest of Lord Bradford, to 
whom, in 1 702, he dedicated two volumes of ser- 
mons, he- was appointed chaplain to King WilKam 
and Queen Mary, and preferred to the deanery of 
Sacum. Jacobs who wrote in 1720, says, " he was 
chaplain: aad clerk of the closet to the late queen, 
who honoured him by standing godmother to th^ 
jjoet." His fellowship of Winchester he resigned 
in favour of a gentleman o^ the name of Harris^ 
who married his only daughter. The dean died 
at Sarum, after a short illness, in 1705, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. On the Suncfoy after 
his decease Bishop Burnet preached at the ea^ 
thedral, and began his sermon with saying, ** i>eath 
has been of late walkrng round us, and making 
breach upon breach upon us, and has now carried 
away the head of this body with a stroke ; so that 
he, whom you saw a week ago distributing* the holy 
mysteries, is now laid in the dust. But he still 
lives in the many excellent directions^ he has Iteft 
us both how to Hire and how to die.** 

The deafi placeqll his soi^ upon* the ^foundation at 
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I 

Winchester College, where he had himself been 
educated. At this school Edward Young remained 
till the election after his eighteenth birth-day, the 
period at which those upon the foundation are 
superannuated* Whether he did not betray his 
abilities early in life, or his masters had not skill 
enough to discover in their pupil any. marks of 
genius for which he merited reward, or no vacancy 
at Oxford offered them an opportunity to bestow 
upon him the reward provided for merit by William 
of Wykeham ; certain it is, that to an Oxford 
fellowship our poet did not succeed. By chance, 
or by choice, New College cannot claim the honour 
of numbering among its fellows him who wrote the 
" Night Thoughts.'* 

, On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered 
an independent member of New College, that 
he might live at little expense in the Warden's 
lodgings, who was a particular friend of his father -s, 
till Ii6 should be qualified to stand for a fellowship 
at All Souls. In a few months the warden of New 
Collie . died. He then removed to Corpus Col- 
lege. The president of this society, from regard 
alsp for his father, invited him thither, in order to 
lessen his academical expenses. In 1708,'he was 
nominated to a law-fellowship at All Souls fey 
Archbishop Tenison, into whose hands it came by 
devolution. Such repeated patronage, while it 
justifies Burnet's praise of the father, reflects credit 
on the conduct of the son. The manner in which 
it was exerted seems to prove, that the father did 
not leave behind him much wealth. 

On the 2Sd of April, 1714, Young took his 
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degrde trf bachelor of civil laws, and his doctor's 
dagvee on the 10th of June, 1719* 

Soon after be went to Oxford, he discovered, it 
is /Said, an inclination for pupils. Whether he ever 
commoneed tutor is not known. None has hitherto 
boasted to have received his academical instruction 
fimn flie author of the ** Night Thoughts.^* 

dt is probabfe tiiat his College was proud of him 
no'fless aft a scholar than as a poet; for in 1 71 69 
witnro^tlife ibundation of the Codrington Library 
wftSflaidfi'two yaar&after he had taken his bachelor's 
degree* ^Yqtog was appointed to speak the Latin 
omtkm4i ^-Qiis is at least particular for being de- 
dvM^ Aw Bnghsh ** To the Ladies of the Co- 
drington Family.'* To these ladies he says, ** that 
h^ 'WM unavoidably flung into a singularity, by 
b^g oblig^ to write an epistle dedicatory void 
o£'OQniinon-plac6, and such an one was never 
pi^bUshed before by any author whatever ; that this 
praotioe absolved tl^m from any obligation of read- 
ing what was presented to them ; and that the book- 
seller approved of it, because it would make people 
stare) was absurd enough and perfectly right.'^ 

Qfihi^ oration there is no appearance in his own 
edition, of his works ; and prefixed to an edition by 
Cu;:U and Tonaon, in 1741, is a letter from Yourig 
to QdxM, if we may credit Curil, dated December 
the* 9^9 1739s herein he says that he has not 
lei^Urejta r^lfiew what he formerly wrote, and adds, 
** I: hsiv^ .|iot the * Epistle to Lord Lansdowne.' 
If 55 W ;WRl take* my advice, I would have you omit 
that, and the oration on Codrington* I think the 
col^tiii^ iWiU: jSidytf better ' withoiit them;" 

VOL. III. u 
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There are who relate, that, when first Young 
found himself independent, and his own master at 
All Souls, he was not the ornament to religion and 
morality which he afterwards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased, 
some time before, by his death ; and Young was 
certainly not ashamed to be patromzed by the in- 
famous Wharton. But Wharton befriended in 
Young, perhaps, the poet, and particularly the 
tragedian. If virtuous authors must be patronized 
only by virtuous peers, who shall point theni out ? 

Yet Pope is said by RufFhead to have told War- 
burton, that "Young had much of a sublime genius, 
though without common sense ; so that his genius, 
having no guide, was perpetually liable to de- 
generate into bombast. This made him pass a 
foolish youths the sport of peers and poets : but his 
having a very good heart enabled him to support 
the clerical character when he assumed it, first 
with decency, and afterwards with honour/* 

They who think ill of Young's morality in the 
early pg,rt of his life, may perhaps be wrong ; but 
Tindal could not err in his opinion of Young^s 
warmth and ability in the cause of religion. Tindal 
used to spend much of his time at All Souls. " The 
other boys,*' said the atheist, " I can always answer, 
because I always know whence they have their ar- 
guments, which I have read a hundred times; but 
that fellow Young is continually pestering me witli 
something of his own */* 

* As my great friend is now become the subject of biography, 
it should be told, that every time I called upon Johnson during 
the time I was employed in collecting materials for this life, and 
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After all, Tindal and the ' censurers of Young 
may be rieconcileable. Young might, for two or 
three years, have tried that kind of life, in which 
his natural principles would not suffer him to wal- 
low long. If this were so, he has left behind him 
not only his evidence in favour of virtue, but the 
potent testimony of experience against vice. 

We sh^l soon see that one of his earliest pro- 
ductions was more serious than what comes from 
the generality of unfledged poets. 

Young perhaps ascribed the good fortune of 
Addison to the " Poem to his Majesty,*' presented, 
with a copy of verses, to Soniers : and hoped that 
be also might soar to wealth and honours on wings 
of the same kind. His first poetical flight was 
^hen Queen Anne called up to the House of Lords 
the sons of the Earls of Northampton and Ayles- 
bury, and added, in one day, ten others to the 
number of peers. In order to reconcile the people 
to one, at least, of the new lords, he published, in 
1712, *^An Epistle to the Right Honourable George 
Lord Lansdowne.*' In this composition the poet 
pours out his panegyrick with the extravagance 
of a young man; who thinks his present stock of 
wealth will never be exhausted. 

The poem seems intended also to reconcile the 
publick to the late peace. This is endeavoured to 
be done by shcming that men are slain in war, and 
that in peace ^* harvests wave, and commerce swells 

putting it together, he never suffered me to depart without some 
such farewell as this : " Don't forget that rascal Tindal, sir. Be 
sure to hang up the atheist.'* Alluding to this anecdote, which 
Johnson had mentioned to me. 

u 2 
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her sail/* If this be humanity, for which he meant 
it ; is it politicks ? Another purpose of this epistle 
appears to have been, to prepare the public for 
the reception of some tragedy he might have in 
hand. His lordship's patronage, he says, will not 
let him " repent his passion for the stage ;*' and 
the particular praise bestowed on " Othello'* and 
" Oroonoko" looks as if some such character as 
Zanga was even then in contemplation. The af- 
fectionate mention of the death of his friend Har- 
rison of New College, at the close of this poem, is 
an instance of Young*s art, which dispbyed itself 
so wonderfully sometime afterwards in the " Night 
Thoughts," of making the publick a party in his 
private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this 
poem, it ought at least to be remembered that he 
did not insert it in his works ^ and that in the 
letter to Curll, as we have seen, he advises its 
omission. The booksellers, in the late body of 
English Poetry, should have distinguished what was 
deliberately rejected by the respective authors*. 
This I shall Ue careful to do with regard to Young. 
•* I think," says he, " the following pieces in Jour 
volumes to be the most excusable of all that I have 
written ; and I wish less apology was less needful 
for these. As there is no recalling what is got 
abroad, the pieces here republished I have revised 
and corrected, and rendered them as pardonable as 
it was in my power to do." 

• Dr. Johnson, in many cases, thongbt and directed differentily, 
particularly in Young s works. 
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Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against 
Ikerary sinners ? 

When Addison published "Cato" in 171.3, Young 
had the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory 
copy of verses. This is one of the pieces which 
the author of the " Night Thoughts" did not re- 
publish. 

On the appearance of his ** Poem on the Last 
Day," Addison did not return Young's compli- 
ment ; but " The Englishman" of October 29, 
1713, which was probably written by Addison, 
speaks handsomely of this ppem. The " Last Day" 
was published soon after the peace. The vice- 
chancellor's imprimatur^ for ft was printed at Ox- 
ford, is dated the 19th, 1713. From the exordium. 
Young appears to have spent some time on the 
composition of it. While other bards " with 
Britain's hero set their souls on fire," he draws, he 
says, a deeper scene. Marlborough ftad been con- 
sidered by Britain as her hero; but, when the 
•* Last Day" was published, female cabal had 
blasted for a time the laurels of Blenheim. This 
serious poem was finished by Young as early as 
1710, before he was thirty ; for part of it is printed 
in the " Tatler." It was inscribed to the queen, 
in a dedication, which, for some reason^ he did not 
admit into his works. It tells her, that his only 
title to the great honour he now does himself, is 
the obligation which he formerly received from her 
royal indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless 
he alluded to her being his godmother. He is said 
indeed to have been engaged at a settled stipend 
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as a writer for the Court. In Swift's '* Rhapsody 
on Poetry" are these lines, speaking of the Court — 

Whence Gay was banished in disgrace^ 
Where Pope will never show bis &ee. 
Where Y ■»■ ■ must torture his invention 
To flatter knave^ or lose his pension. 

That Y means Young seems clear from four 

other lines in the same poem : 

Attend^ ye Popes^ and Youngs, and Gay^ 
And tune your harpfr and strew your bays; 
Your panegyricks here provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery's side^ 

Yet who shall say with certainty that Young was 
a pensioner ? In all modern periods of this country^ 
have not the writers on one side been regularly 
called Hirelings, and on the other Patriots? 

Of the dedication the complexion is clearly po- 
litical. It speaks in the highest terms of the late 
peace j it gives her Majesty praise indeed for her 
victories, but says that the author is more pleased 
to see her rise from this lower world, soaring above 
the clouds, passing the first and second heavens, 
and leaving the fixed stars behind her ; nor will he 
lose her there, he says, but keep her still in view 
through the boundless spaces on the other side of 
creation, in her journey towards eternal bliss, till 
he behdid the heaven of heavens open, and angels 
receiving and conveying her still onward from the 
stretch of his imagination, which tires in her pur- 
suit, and falls back again to earth. 

The queen was soon called away from this lower 
world, to a place where human praise or human 
flattery, even less general than this, are of little 
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consequence. If Young thought the dedication con- 
tained only the praise of truth, he should not have 
omitted it in his works. Was he conscious of the 
exaggeration of party ? Then he should not have 
written it. The poem itself i^ not without a glance 
towards politicks, notwithstanding the subject. 
The cry that the church was in danger, had not 
yet subsided. The " Last Day," written by a 
layman, was much approved by the ministry and 
their friends. 

Before the queen's death, ** The Force of Re- 
ligion, or Vanquished Love,** was sent into the 
world. This poem is founded on the execution of 
Lady Jane Gray and her husband Lord Guildford, 
1554, a story chosen for the subject of a tragedy 
by Edmund Smith, and wrought into a tfagedy by 
Rowe. The dedication of it to the Countess of 
Salisbury does not appear in his own edition. He 
hopes it may be some excuse for his presumption 
that the story could not have been read without 
thoughts of the Countess of Salisbury, though it 
had been dedicated to another. " To behold,'* 
he proceeds, " a person only virtuous, stirs in u« 
a prudent regret ; to behold a person only amiable 
to the sight, warms us with a religious indignatioh; 
but to turn our eyes to a Countess of Salisbury, 
gives us pleasure and improvement^ it works a 
sort of miracle, occasions the bias of our nature to 
fall off from sin, and makes, our very senses and 
affections converts to our religion, and promoters of 
our duty.** His flattery was as ready for the other 
sex as for ours, and was at least as well adapted. 

August the 27th, 1714> Pope writes to his friend 
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Jervas, tb^t lie is just arrived from Qxfbtd ; that 
every one is much concerned for the queen's d^rth, 
but that no panegyricks are ready yet for the King* 
Nothing like frienddiip has yet taken place between 
Pope and Young: for^ soon after the event which 
l?ape mentions^ Young published a poem on the 
Queen's death, and his Majesty's accession to the 
throne. It is inscribed to Addison, then secretary 
to the Lords Justices. Whatever were the obli- 
gations which he had formerly recd.ved from 
Anne, the poet appears to aim at iK)mething of tlie 
same sort frcmi George.. Of the poem the inten- 
tion seems to have been, to show that he had the 
same extravagant strain of praise fot a king as for 
a queen. To discover, at the very onset of a 
foreigner's reign, that the Gods bless his new sub- 
jects in such a king, is something more than praise* 
Neither was this deemed one of his excusable 
pieces* We do not find it in his works. 

Young's father had been well acquainted with 
Lady Anne Wharton, the first wife of Thomas 
Wharton, Esq. afterwards Marquis of Wharton; 
a lady celebrated for her poetical talents by Bur- 
net and by Waller. 

To the Dean of Sarum's visitation sermon, al- 
ready mentioned, were added some verses "by 
that excellent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton,*' upon 
its bemg translated into English, at the instance 
of Waller by Atwood. Wharton, after he became 
ennobled, did not drop the son of his old friend. 
In him, during the short time he lived. Young 
found a patron, and in his dissolute descendant a 
friend and a companion. The Marquis died in 
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Ajffil, 171^. In the beginning of the next year 
the young Marquis set out upon his travels, from 
ndiii^ he retnmed in about a twelvemonth. The 
beginning of I7 17 ctarried him to Ireland ; where, 
says the Biographia, *^ on the score of his extraor- 
dinai^r qualities, he had the honour done him of 
bdng admitted^ though under age, to take his 
seat in the House of Lor4^.** 

With this unhappy (Character, it is not ^unlikely 
that Young went to Ireiaiid. Ftom his Letter* to 
Hichardson on ^ Original Composition;*' St is dear 
hewasy at some pferiod of his life, ^in that country. 
" I i remember," saysbe, in 'that letter, speaking 
of Swift, ** aiR I and others^w^e t^in^ ^!ritb him 
aii evening walk, about amile out^^ 6f Dublen^' be 
stopped short; we passed on; but peribeivingr^be 
tiid not follow us, I went back, and found him 
fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at 
a noble elm, which in its uppermost branches was 
much withered ajid decayed. Pointing at it, he 
said, * I shall be like that tree, I shall die at top.' " 
Is it not probable, that this visit to Ireland was 
paid when he had an opportunity of going thither 
with his avowed friend and patron ? 

From " The Englishman" it appears that a tra- 
gedy by Young w^s in the theatre so early as 1713. 
Yet " Busiris" was not brought upon Drury-*Lalie 
Stage till 1719. It was inscribed to the Duke of 
Newcastle, " because the late instances he had re- 
ceived of his Grace's undieeerved and uncommon 
favour, in an afair<of some consequence, foreign 
to the theatre, had taken fix)to him the privilege 
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of chopsing a patron/' The Dedication he after- 
wards suppressed. 

** Busiris" was followed in the year 1721 by 
" The Revenge/* He dedicated tWs famous tra- 
gedy to the Duke of Wharton. " Your Grace,**' 
says the Dedication, " has been pleased to make 
yourself accessary to the following scenes, not 
only by suggesting the most beautiful incident in 
them, but by making all possible provision for the 
success of the whole.** 

That his Grace should have suggested the inci- 
dent to which he alludes, whatever that incident 
might have been, is not unlikely. The last mental 
exertion of the superannuated young man, in his 
quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was some scenes of a 
tragedy on the story of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Dry den dedicated ** Marriage k la Mode** to 
Wharton*s infamous relation Rochester, whom he 
acknowledges not only as the defender of his 
poetry, but as the promoter of his fortune. Young 
concludes his address to Wharton thus — ^^ My 
present fortune is his bounty, and my future his 
care ; which J will venture to say will be always 
remembered to his honour, since he, I know, in- 
tended his generosity as an encouragement to 
merit, though through his very pardonable par* 
tiality to one who bears him so sincere a duty and 
respect, I happen to receive the benefit of it.** 
That he ever had such a patron as Wharton, Young 
took all the pains in bis power to conceal from the 
world, by excluding this dedication from his works* 
He should have remembered that he at the same 
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time concealed his obligation to Wharton for the 
most beautiful incident in what is surely not his least 
beautiful composition. The passage just quoted 
is, in a poem afterwards addressed to Walpole, li- 
terally copied : 

Be this thy partial smile from censure free ! 
'Twas meant for merits though it fell on me. 

While Young, who, in his " Love of Fame,'^ 
complains grievously how often ** dedications wash 
an jEthiop white,** was painting an amiable Duke 
of Wharton in perishable prose. Pope was, perhaps, 
beginning to describe the " scorn and wonder, of 
his days" in lasting verse. 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pope, he would have known 
how little to have trusted. Young, however, was 
certainly indebted to it for something material ; and 
the Duke's regard for Young, added to his " Lust 
of Praise,*' procured to All Soul's College a dona- 
tion, which was not forgotten by the poet when he 
dedicated " The Revenge." 

It will surprise you to see me cite second Atkins, 
Case 136, Stiles versusthe AttorneyGeneral, March 
14, 1740, as authority for the life of a poet. But 
biographers do-not always find such certain guides 
as the oaths of the persons whom they record. 
Chancellor Hardwicke was to determine whether 
two annuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton 
to Young, were for legal considerations. One was 
4ated the 24th March, 1719» and accounted for 
his Grace's bounty in a style princely and com- 
jnendable, if not legal — " considering that the 
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publick good is advanced by the encouragement 
of learning and the polite arts, and being pleased 
therein with the attempts of Dr. Young, in consi- 
deration thereof, and of the love I bear him, iccJ' 
The other was dated the 10th of July, 1722* 

Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted 
the Exeter family, and refused an annuity of lOOA 
which had been offered him for life if he would 
continue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the press- 
ing solicitations of the Duke of Wharton, and his 
Grace's assurances of providing for him in a 
much more ample manner* It also appeared that 
the Duke had given him a bond for 600/. dated 
the 15th of March, 1721, in consideration of his 
taking several journeys, and being at gr^it ex- 
penses, in order to be chosen member of the 
House of Commons, at the Duke's desire, and in 
consideration of his not taking two livings of SOOk 
and 400/. in the gift of All SouPs College, on bis 
Grace's promises of serving and advancing him in 
the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter, family I aan 
unable to give any account. The attempt to get 
into Parliament was at Cirencester, where Young 
stood a contested election. Hi^ grace discovered 
in him talents for oratory as well as for poetr3r. 
Nor was this judgement wrong. Young, after he 
took orders, became a very popular preacher, and 
was much followed for the grace and animation of 
his delivery. By his oratorical talents he was once 
in his life, according to the Biographia, deserted. 
As he was preaching in his turn at St. James's, he 
plainly perceived it was out of his power to com^ 
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tnand the attention of his audience. This so af- 
fected the feelings of the preacher, that he sat 
back in the pulpit, and burst into tears. But we 
must pursue his poetical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in 
a letter addressed to their common friend Tickell. 
For the secret history of the following lines, if 
they contain any, it is now vain to seek : 

In joy once join' df in sorrow, now^ for years-^ 
Partner in ^ef, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept tliis verse, thy mournful due. 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he 
and. Young used to ** communicate to each other 
whatever verses they wrote, even to the least 
things.'* 

In 1719 appeared a "Paraphrase on Part of the 
Book of Job." Parker, to whom it is dedicated, 
had not long, by means of the seals, been qualified 
fcir a patron. Of this work the author's opinion 
may be known from his Letter to Curll : •* You 
seem, in the Collection you propose, to have omit- 
ted what I think may claim the first place in it ; 1 
mean * a Translation from part of Job,* printed by 
Mr, Tonson." The Dedication, which was only 
sufiered to appear in Mr. Tonson's edition, while 
it speaks with satisfaction of his present retire- 
ment, seems to make an unusual struggle to escape 
from retirement* • But every one who sings in the 
dark does not sing from ]ify^ It is adcfaressed, in 
no common strain of flattery, to a' chancellor, of 
whom he clearly appears to have* had no kind erf 
knowledge* ' 
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Of his Satires it would not have been jpossible 
to fix the dates without the assistance of first edi- 
tions, which, as you had occasion to observe in 
your account of Dryden, are with difficulty found. 
We must then have referred to the poems, to dis- 
cover when they were written. For these internal 
notes of time we should not have referred in vain. 
The first Satire laments, that " Guilt's chief foe in 
Addison is fled.*' The second, addressing himself, 
asks. 

Is thy ambition sweating for a rhyme^ 
Thou unambitious fool^ at this late time ? 
A fool at Jorty is a fool indeed. 

The Satires were originally published separately 
in folio, under the title of ** The Universal Pas- 
sion." These passages fix the appearance of th^ 
first to about 1725, the time at which it came out. 
As Young seldom suffered his pen to dry, after he 
had once dipped it in poetry, we may conclude 
that he began his Satires soon after he had written 
the " Paraphrase on Job." The last Satire was 
certainly finished in the beginning of the year I726. 
In December 1725, the king, in his passage from 
Helvoetsluys, escaped with great difficulty from a 
storm by landing at Rye ; and the conclusion of 
the Satire turns the escape into a miracle, in such 
an encomiastick strain of compliment as poetry too 
often seeks to pay to royalty. 

From the sixth of these poems we learn. 

Midst empire's charms^ how Carolina's heart 
Glowed with the love of virtue and of art ; 

Since the grateful poet tell us, in the next couplet, 
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Her farmir is diffused to that degree^ 
Excess of goodness ! it has dawn*d on me. 

Her majesty had stood godmother, and given 
her name, to the daughter of the lady whom Young 
married in 17^1 ; and had perhaps shown some 
attention to Lady Elizabeth's ftiture husband. 

The fifth Satire, " On Women,*' was not pub- 
lished till 1727; and the sixth not till 1728. 

To these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered . 
them into one publication, he prefixed a Preface ; 
in which he observes, that " no man can converse 
much in the world, but at what he meets with he 
must either be insensible or grieve, or be angry or 
^mile. Now to smile at it, and turn it into ridi- 
cule/' he adds, " I think most eligible, as it hurts 
ourselves least, and gives vice and folly the greatest 
offence. Laughing at the misconduct of the world 
will, in a great measure, ease us of any more dis- 
agreeable passion about it. One passion is more 
effectually driven out by another than by reason, 
whatever some teach.*' So wrote, and so of course 
thought, the lively and witty satirist at the grave 
age of almost fifty, who, many years earlier in life, 
wrote the *^ Last Day." After all. Swift pro- 
nounced of these Satires^ that they should either 
have been naore angry or more merry. 

Is it riot somewhat singular that Young pre- 
served, without any palliation, this Preface, so 
bluntly decisive in favour of laughing at the world, 
in. the same collection of his works which contains 
the mournful, angry, gloomy, " Night Thoughts !" 
At the conclusion of the Preface he applies 
Plato's beautiful fable of the " Birth of Love" to 
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modem, poetiy^ ^itfartbe additton, '^ihi»t B^etaty^ 
like Love, is a little subject to Jblmdoea^ wbich 
makes her mistake her way to ptefeiwi^tsitibd 
honours; and that she r^ains a dutiful adsiuratioii^: 
of her father's family ; but divide her faveuraif^ 
and generally lives with her mother's relatio9^'i> 
Poetry, it is true, did not lead Young to: pfiefecf 
ments or to honours ; but wsi^ tb^r^^n^^ sfffia tf^itig < 
like blindness in the ^^terywli^ ]se?l!Pin«tii]ite<? 
forced her, and her sister .Fro«e,/^ MttejtBiTSbfii 
was always, indeed» taught by h^m toifMIJl0d9iiit»#») 
most dutiful admiration of riol^ ^ blUi^i ^tn^^l^ ^ 
Youngs though nearly related. toP^^ti^tMha^iiOA^^ 
connexion with her whom Plato im«ji^^#k«» VBi9%4ni 
ofljove. Thathec(»}kiePQtYii@Upo«Mpi«ii^ 
related to Poverty appears clearly ^^K itfecufi'^* 
quent bounties which his gratitude records, and 
from the wealth which he left behind hin\. By 
" The Universal Passion" he acquired no vulgar 
foi!tune, more than three thousand p^HHi^. A 
considerable sum had already been swallowed up 
in the South Sea* For this lo§s he took the ven- 
geance of an author. His Muse makes poetical 
use more than once of a South Sea Dream. 

It is related by Mr. Speuce, in his Mai^ueicript 
Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlinson, 
that Young, upon the publication of his ** Univeraal 
Passion,*' received from the Duke of Grafton two 
thousand pounds ; and that, when one of his friends 
exclaimed, " Two thousand pounds for a .poem kf 
he said it was the best bai^ain he 0vi&i^*ma4^et^ti^fit>t 
life, for the poem was worth fouardtliousand^ Ai*m ^ 

This story may be truia^; ^nft i^esrat^^^ blii^fe 



been raised jBnom thetwoanswerscf IxH^dBoighlejr' 
and S^ fbiUp' Sidney in Spaaser^sXife. i 

After inscribing his Satires^ not perbaj^s witfaout^ 
the hopes of preferm^s and honours* to such 
names as the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Dodingtan, Mr» 
Spencer Compton^ Lady Elizabeth GrermMn, and 
Sir Robert Walpole, he returns to plain panegyrick^ 
In 17^6 he addressed a poem to Sir Robert WaL* 
polei of which the title sufficiently explains the 
intention. If Yoimg must be ad^nowledged a 
ready ctelebrator, he did not endeavour, or did not 
choose, to be a lasting one* *' The Instalment'' ia 
among the pieces he did pot admit into t&e number 
of his eMUsable writings. Yet it contains a couplet 
which pretends to pant after the power of bestow* 
ing imm<^tality : 

Oh ! how I long, enkindled by the theme, 
tn deep eternity to launch thy name t 

The bounty of the former reign seems^ to have 
been continued, possibly inirreased, in this. What- 
ever it might have been, the poet thought he de- 
served it i for he w^s not ashamed to acknowledge 
what, without his acknowledgement, would now 
perhaps never have been known : 

My breast^ Walpole^ glows with gratefi|l fire. 
The streams of royal bounty, tum'd by thee, 
tteiresh the dry remains of poesy. 

If the purity of modern patriotism will term 
Young a pensioner, it must at least be confessed 
jie iivas a grateftil one. 

The reign of the new monarch was ushered in 
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b;r ¥Mitig with ^ (Xsran, an Ode." Tht bint of iC 
was taken ftota the royal speech^ whidi recdin«> 
mended tibe increase and the encouragement of 
i^ seamen ; that they mi^it be ^ invited^ rather 
than cotnpdled by force and violence, to enter into 
the service of their country ;'' a plan which hu-> 
manity must lament that policy has not even yet 
been able^ or xviUing^ to carry into execution* Pre- 
fixed to the original publication wert an '^ Ode to 
Ae King) Pater Patriae/' and aA " Essay oa Lyrick 
Poetry/' It is but justice to confess^ that he pfe<» 
nerved neither of them ; ^nd that the Ode itself^ 
which in the first edition, and in the last» consists 
of seventy «three stanzas, in the anther's own edi« 
tkm is reduced to forty^nine. Among the omitted 
passages is a *^ Wish/* that concluded the pdem^ 
which few would have suspected Young of form- 
ing ; and of which few, after having formed it, 
would confess something like their shame by sup- 
presfeioti. 

It fitood originally so high in the author's opi« 
nion, that he entituled tibe poexa^ ^^ Ocean^ an Ode, 
Concluding with a Wish/' This wish consists of 
thirteen stanzas. The first runs thus : 

O may I steal 

Along the vale 
Of hmuble life^ secure from foes! 

My friend sincere^ 

My judgement dear^ 
And gentle business my repose ! 

The \kTee last stanzas are not more remaiicable 
for just rhymes : but, altogether, they will XBaice 
ipather a curious page in the tif^ of Youog^ 



Proj^etic fichemes^ 

And golden dreams. 
May I, unsanguine, cast away ! 

Have what I hav6. 

And live, not leave, 
Eaafiioui'ed of the present day ! 

My hours my own ! 

My faults unknown I 
My chief revenue in cxmtent ! 

Then leave one beam 

Of honest Jitme I 
And scorn the lahour'd monument ! 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that great turn 
When mighty Nature's self diall die. 

Time cease to glide. 

With human pride. 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity ! 

It i^ whimsical that he, who was soon to bid adieu 
to rhyme, should fix upon a measure in which 
rhyme abounds even to satiety- Of this he said, 
in his " Essay on Lyrick Poetry," prefixed to the 
poem-**" For the more harmony likewise I chose 
the frequent return of rhyme, which laid me under 
great difficulties- But difficulties overcome, give 
grace and pleasure. Nor can I account for the 
plea^ire 6f rhyme in general (oi vfhich the moderns 
are too fond) but from this truth/' Yet the mo^ 
dems surely deserve not much censure for their 
fondness of what, by their own confession, affi)rds 
pleasure, and abounds in harmony. 

The tiext paragraph in his Essay did not occur 
to hm when he taUoed of " that great turn" in the 
stima just quoted* *^ Btit thiea ther writer most 

x2 
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take care that the difficulty is overcome. That is^ 
he must make rhyme consistent with as perfect 
sense and expression, as could be expected if he 
was perfectly free from that shackle/' 

Another part (rfthis Essay will convict the fol- 
lowing stanza of what every reader will discover in 
it, " involuntary burlesque : 
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The northern blast. 

The shattered mast^ 
The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock/ '" ' 

The breaking spout; • - - • ■••f».»»«"- 

Th% stars gone Old, u. •». ' , 1 -ii . 

The boiling 8trait>. the naion8ter'£i|ij^<^. ... 

But would the English poets HH qaite so many 
volumes, if all their productions v^ert to be tried, 
like this, by an elaborate essay on each particular 
species of poetry of which they exhibit specimens? 

If Young be not a lyrick poet, he is at leart it 
critick in that sort of poetry j and, if his lyrick 
poetry can be proved bad, it was first proved so by 
his own criticism. This surely is candid; 

Milboume was styled by Pope " the fairest 6f 
criticks," only because he exhibited his owiif ver- 
sion of Virgil to be compared with Dryden's whi^tih 
he condemned, and with which every reader had 
it not otherwise in his power to compare it. Yottiig 
was surely not the most unfair of poets for pife^- 
fixing to a lyrick composition an Essay on I/jrrick 
Poetry, so just and impartial as to condemn Mm^ 
self »' • '• 

We shall soon come to a work, before which We* 
find indeed no critical essay, bat which disdains to 
shrink from the touchstone of the severest critick ; ' 
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and wlach certsdaly, aa I r^ember to have .fatord 
you say» if it contain some of tiiie wor^t, contains 
Also some of the best things in the language, 

Soon sdctev the appearance of" Oc«n/' tvheti he 
was almost fifty, Young entered into orders. In 
April 17^» not long after he had piit on the gown, 
he wias appointed chaplain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of " The Brothers," which was 
already in rehearsal, he immediately withdrew from 
4Jie stage. The managers resigned it with some 
reluctance to the delicacy of the new clergyman. 
The Epilogue to " The Brothers,*' ihe only ap- 
pendages to any of his three plays which he added 
himself, is, I believe, the only one of the kind. 
He calls it an historical Epilogue^ finding that 
^' Guilt's dreadful close his narrow scene denied,'' 
he, in a manner, continues the tragedy in the Epi- 
logue, and relates how Rome revenged the shade 
.of Demetrius, and punished Perseus *^ for this 
night's deed.'^ 

Of Young's taking orders sometMng is told by 
the biographer of Pope, which places the easiness 
and simplidty of the poet in a singular light. 
When he determined on the church, he did not 
address himself to JSherlock, to Atterbury, or to 
Hare, for the best instructions in Theology ; but 
tp Pope, who, in a youthful frolick, advised the 
diligent perusal of Thomas Aquinas. M^ith this 
treasure Young retired from interruption to an ob- 
scure place in the suburbs. His poetical guide to 
godliness hearing nothing of him during half a 
yesiry and appreh^liding he miight have carried the 
jeiBtitop fju^y sojught^^ter hun> and found him just 
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in time to prevent ^nimt Raffhead calk ** an vtte^ 
trievable derangement/' 

That attachment to his favourite atudy^ which 
made him think a poet the surest guide to hia new 
profession, left him little doubt whether poetry -was 
the surest path to its honours and preferments. 
Not long indeed after he took orders, he published 
in prose (1 728X ** A true Estimate of Human Life," 
dedicated, notwithstanding the Latin quotations 
with which it abounds, to the queen ; and a seri* 
mon preached befbre the House of Commonsi, 
17^9 on the ma^yrdom of King Charles, iptituled, 
*^ An Apology for Princes, or the Reverence due 
to Government *' But the ^* Second Cour9e,^' the 
countetpait of bis ^' ^Estimate," without which it 
cannot be called ^* A true Estimate," though in 
I7S8 it was announced as *^ soon to be published)^ 
never appeared ; and his old friends the Muses 
were not forgotten. In 1730 he relapsed to poetry, 
and sent into the world '^ Imperium Pelagi: a 
J^vsX Lyriok, written in imitation of Findar^s 
Spirit, occasioned by his Majesty's Return from 
Hapover, September 17^9) and the succeeding 
Peaoe/' It is inscribed to the Duke of Chandos, 
In the Preface we are told, that the Ode is the 
most spirited kind of poetry, and that the Pindarick 
is the most spirited kind of Ode. ^ This I qieak,^ 
he adds, ^^ with sufficient candour, at my own very 
great peril. But truth has an eternal title to our 
confession, though we are sure to su^Eer hy iV^ 
Beholds again, the fair^i^ of poets. Youi^'a *^ Im* 
perium Pelagi ^^ wiis ridiouled in Fididing's ^' Toia 
Tliuaab }*' but, let ua nqt forget that ii wa^ mt 



of his piecet Hrhidi the antfaw of Ui« '* Night 
Thoughts^' defiberately r^sed to own. 

Not long after this Pindand^ attempt, h^ pub* 
lifthed two Epistles to Fope» '^ coacerning the aur 
thors of the Age/' 1730« Of these poenis one 
ocoasion seems to have been an apprehension lest^ 
from the liveliness of his satires» he should not be 
deemed sufficiently serious for promotion in the 
Church* 

In July 17S0 he was presented by his College 
to the rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In 
May 17s 1 he married I^y£tli3abethLee>daughter 
of the £arl of Ucfafield, and widow cf Colonel Lee. 
His connexion with this lady arose from his father's 
acquaintanpe» already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
Wharton, who was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire. Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of nobility, 
though not with extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himself up in some measure to the comfoitsrof his 
new ccmnexion, and to the eipeetationa of that 
preferment which he thought due to his poetical 
talent?, or, at least» to the manner in wbkh they 
had so frequently been exerted. 

The next production of his muse was " The Sear 
piece," in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an 
" Extempore Epigram on Voltaire ;'* who, when 
he was in England, ridiculed, in the company of 
the jealous Bngliirii ooet, Milton's allegory of ** £te 
and Death :^ 



At A9^ w^. thii^ fliee MUtoi^ I^efith^ and Sin. 

^ ¥Vom the following passage in €h6 poeti<»l' de« 
dication of his " Sea-piece'* to Voltaire, ' it B^ems 
that this extemporaneous reproof, if it must bl^^x** 
temporaneous (for what few will now affirm Vol- 
taire to have deserved any reproof), was something 
longer than a distich, and something more gentle 
than the distich just quoted. 
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No stranger, sir^* thaugh bom in. foreign dimes. 
On Dorset downd^ when Milton's page; " 

With Sin and Dealli pntroked % rttge^ ' ' • '^ 

Thy ra^ provoked^ who soothed with gentle rhymes B 

By ** Dorset downs" he probably ihieant Mr, 
Dodington's se^it. In Pitt's Poems is *^ An Epistle 
to Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury, in Dorsetshire, 
on the Review at Sarum, 1722.'* ' '"" * 

While with yoiir Podivgton retired you sitj . . ^ ^^ - 

Charmed with his flowing Burgundy and wit^ &c. 

» » • 

Thomson, in his Aatumn, addressing Mr.^Do* 
dington, caUs his seiit the seat of the Muses^ 

" where, in the secret bower and winding walk. 
For Virtuous Young and thee they twine the fcajfi ' ' ' * 

The praises Thomson bestows but a few tine^ pe^ 
fore on Philips, the second 

. _rWhotnoUy.^rpt, ip ]|hyine-unfetter'dyer«;, »^ 

With British freedom sine the British sop& 

ddded, to Thomson'^; example aiaid "snqpeasy. )Bi}ghtf 
perhaps sodttce Youi%,.as yrtiAdil see ftesGa^yi 
taumte his great work without rhyme* 



la 1734 be pnUfflfaed '< TIk Soroign Address, 

or the best Argument for Veace^' oocasioned by the 

Bxiliiah Jleet. and the Posture of Affidrs. Written 

.iil':4he. Character of a Sailor,^' It is not to be 

ftiuod m the author's four volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of 
overtaking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to 
turn his ambition to some original species of poetry. 
This poem concludes with a formal farewel to Ode, 

wbii^h few of Young's readers will regret : 

• * 

My shelly wktch Clio gEtve, which kings afpUmd, 
Whidi EwNfe^fi kUadkag^-gesisaa cuIL'd atedad^ 

la -a species if ^poetry altogether his own, he next 
tried his skill, and supceeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 17*1. Lady 
Slli^abeth had lost^ after her marriage with. Young, 
an amiable daughter, by her former husband, just 
after she was married to Mn Temple, son of Lord 
Falmerston. Mr. Temple did not long remain 
after his wife, though lie was married a second 
time to a daughter of Sir Joiin Barnard's, whose 
son is the present peer. Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
have generally been considered as Philander and 
Narcissa. From the great friendship which con- 
stantly subsisted between Mr. Temple and Young, 
as well as from other circumstances, it is probable 
that the poet had both him and Mrs. Temple in 
view for these characters; though at the same 
time some passages respecting Philander do not 
appear to suit either Mr. . Temple or any other 
person with whom. Young was known to be con^ 
nected or acquaifltted, while all the circumstances 
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nskting to Nardssa have been consiaiitfy jfeond 
applicable to Yoang^s daughter-in-law. 

At iirhat short intervals the poet telk us he liras 
wounded by the dl^atha of the thfee persona par. 
ticularly lamented^ none that has read the ^ Night 
Thoc^hts'' (and who has not read them ?) needs 
to be informed. 

lB8«tiiite ar^er I <xxild not (me snffioe ? 

Tky shaft flew tlurie^; aaditbriee my peace was diin; 

And thrke, ere thrice yon moon bad JUl*d hw horn. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
and Lady £liziJbeth Young could be these three 
victims, over whom Young has hitherto been pitied 
for having to pourthe ** Midnight Sorrows** of his 
religious poetry ? Mrs. Temple died in 1736 y Mn 
Temple four years afterwards in 1740 ; and the 
poet's wife seven months after Mr. Temple^ in 
1741. How could the insatiate archer tJirice slay 
his peac^ in these three persons^ *^ ere thrice tfa^ 
moon had filled her horn ?*' 

But in the short pre&ce to ^^ The Complaint*' 
he seriously tcJIs us, *^ that the occasion of this 
poem was real» not fictitious } and that the facts 
mentioned did naturally pour these moral re* 
flections on the thought of the writer/* It is pn>- 
bable» therefore^ that in these three contradictory 
lines the poet complains mom than the father-in^ 
law, the friend, or the widower. 

Whatever names belong to these facts, or» if 
the names be those generally suppoi^d, whatever 
heightening a poet'a sorrow may h^ve given tiie 
fiicts; to the sorrow Young felt from thent, re- 
gion and morality are indebted 1m the <* N%ht 



which mourners pvHy hr^Ow! . 

Of the$^ po&m th^ two or thifw first have been 
femmd p^haps m w§ eagerly and more freqiien% 
thm the rest. When he got asr far as the fourth 
or fifth, bis orgi»al motive for^ taking up the pen 
waA answered $ bis grief was naturally either di- 
minished or eodiausted. We still find the same 
pious poet ) but we bear less of Philander and 
Narek^sa, and less of the mourner whom he loved 
to pity, 

Mrau Temple died of a cousumptiott at Lyons^ 
in her way to Nice^ the year afiber her marriage) 
that is, when poetry relates the fact^ *^ in her 
bridal hour." It is more than poietically true> that 
Young accompanied her to the Continent :— 

I flew, I snatch'd her from the rigid North^ 
And bore her nearer to the sun. 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the 
difficulties painted in Such animated colours in 
" Night the Third." After her deaths the re- 
mainder of the party passed the ensuing winter at 
J^ice. 

The poet seems perhaps in these compositions 
to dwell with mwe melancholy o» the death of 
Philander and Narcissa, than of his wife. But it 
is only for this reason. He who runs and reads 
may remember, that in the " Night Thoughts'* 
PhUandei: ^nd Na? cissa are often mentioned and 
often lamei^ted* To recQlkM:t lamentations over 
tbie attibQr^ii wif^ the memory must have he&st 
charged with distinct passages^ Tbta lady brooght 
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him one child, Brederidk, now l^Bg, to^lsoaiii^ 
Prince of Wales was godfatiber. 

That domestick grief is, in the first instanoe/ to 
be thanked for these ornaments to our language, 
it is impossible to deny* Nor would it be comm0a- 
hardiness to contend, that worldly discontent had.' 
no hand in these joint productions of poetry and ; 
piety. Yet am I by no meana sure tha(t# rat m^ i 
rate, we should not have had soinetl^iDfg of ti^^lMne 
colour from Young's pencil, notwithstmidiiigntbe < 
Uyeliness of his satires* In so long aii<WfiS9iMwlfiL 
fqr discontent and occasions fiMPgripfjOiiist/lttiyej 
occurred. It is not clear to metbalibi^MusQKWfr/ 
not sitting upon the watch for the first? jwhioh j 
happened. ** Night Thoughts '' were . nefy iiMKnti- 
mon to her, even when first she ^sited! the poet^n 
and at a tin^e when be himself was jremarkable ^ 
neither for gravity nor gloominess. In his ** Lasti 
Day,'' almost his earliest poem^ he calls her *^ Theij 
Melancholy Maid,'^ 

■ whom dism^ sceuies ^elight^ 

Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night. 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of 
I^hp 9^me poem, he says— .^^^ 

i-»)kOii*l permit tiie glocntt of sderan night «.,..;; 

, Qh ! Bow divine to tread the milky way,' . ^ 

1*0 the bright palace of Etemsjl Day! 

Mh^n YQTO5.W«IW3Eitwg ajttBg'^s^^ 
sai&^by Spence d^Qj,h^e i^ept hu» A!l»^«» j^a^lnH 

ported to have used it. 



What he calls '< The irue EBtimate of Himiaa 
Life>" which has already been mentioned, exhibits 
only the wrong side of the tapestry ; and, being 
asked why he did not show the right, he is said to 
have replied, that he could not* By others it has 
been told me that this was finished ; but that, be* 
fore there existed any copy, it was^ torn in piecea 
by a lad/s monkey* 

Stiil, is it aHogetber fair to dress up the poet for 
the nmni-a^tobringthe gloominess of the '< Night 
Thottghts^^ to prove the gloominess of Young, and 
to show- that ihis genius, like the genius of Swift, 
was^ in iMime measure the sullen inspiration of dis^ 
content? 

From them who answer in the affirmative it 
should not be concealed that, though *< Invisibilia 
non decipiuof' appeared upon a deception in 
Young's grounds, and ^* Ambulantes in horto au- 
di^runt vocem Dei" <m a building in his garden, 
his parish was indebted to the good humour of the 
author of the " Night Thoughts" for an assembly 
and a bowling green. 

Whether you think with me, I know not ; but 
the famous ^^ De mortuis nil nisi bonum" always 
appeared to me to savour more of female weaknesiSr - 
than of manly reason. He that has too much 
feeling to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannot 
defend themselves, are at least ignorant of his 
abuse, will not hesitate bv the most wanton ca- 
lumny io destroy the qiliet, th^ teptftation, ilk 
fortune, of the living. Yet censure is not heaiulr:^ 
beneath the tonfb, any mord than praise. ^^ Be^^ 
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ttMyfttais nil nidi verum — De vivid nil nisi bofliibi'^ 
•^-^would approach much nearer to good settle* 
After all, the few handfuk of remaining du&t which 
once composed the body of the author of the ^ Night 
Thoughts** feel not much concern whether Yoting* 
pass now for a man of sorrow^ or for ** a fellow of 
infinite jest." To this favour must come the whole 
family of Yorick. His immortal partj wherevei* 
that now dwells, is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensibility it is of some 
little consequence whether contemporaries believe, 
and posterity be taught to believe, that his de- 
bauched and reprobate life cast a Stygian gloom 
over the evening of his father's days, saved him 
the trouble of feigning a character completely 
detestable, and' succeeded at last in bringing his 
" grey hairs with sorrow to the grave/* 

The humanity of the world, little satisfied with 
inventing perhaps a melancholy disposition for the 
father, proceeds next to invent an argument in 
support of their invention, and chooses that Lo- 
renzo should be Young's own son- The Biographia, 
and every account of Young, pretty roundly assert 
this to be the fact } of the absolute' impossibility 
of which, the Biogf aphia itself, in particular daleS) 
contains undeniable evidence* Readers I know 
there tre of a strange turn of mind, who wiU hke* 
after peruse the " Night Thoughts" with fess sa^ 
tisfaction ; who will wish they bad still been de* 
ceived ; who will quarrel with me for discovering 
that no such character as their Lorenzo ever yet 
disgraced human nature, or ifrokia a faUier's heart 



Yet woald ^9b ad&rireiis of the toibiime imd ter- 
rible be offended, should you set them down for 
cruel and for savage* 

Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if 
it be true, in proportion as the character of Lorenzo 
is diabolical, where are we to find the proof? Per- 
haps it is clear from the poems. 

From the first line to the last of the '^ Night 
Thoughts,'^ no one expression can be discovered 
which betrays any thing like the father. In the 
** Second Night*' I find an expression which betrays 
something else ; that Lorenzo was his friend ; one, 
it is possible, of his former companions ; one of 
the Duke of Wharton's set. The poet styles him 
** gay firiond j " an appellation not very natural 
from a pious incensed father to such a being as ho 
paints Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful 
portrait, from the sight of some of whose features 
the artist himself must have turned away with 
horror, A subject more shocking, if his only child 
really sat to him, than the crucifixion of Michael 
Angelo } upon the horrid story told of which, 
Young composed a short poem of fourteen lines in 
die early part of his life, which he did not think 
deserved to be republished. 

In tibe " first Nigfat,^ the address to the poet^d 
gupposed son is, 

Lorenzo^ Fortune makes ber court to tbee. 

In the « Fifth Night"— 

And bums Lorenzo stiU icfr the sabUme 
Of Itfe ? to hang his airy nest on bijgb ? 
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Is thid a picture of the a6ti of tbe sector df 

Welwyn? 
« Eighth Night'*— 

In foreign realms (for thou hast trayell'd far)— > 

which even now does not apply to his son. 
In " Night Five"— 

So wept Lorenzo &ir Gaiissa's fete ; 

Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes; 

And died to give hun, orphan*d in his birth ! 

At the beginning of the « Fifth Night'* we find- 
Lorenzo, to recriminate is jii8t> 
I grant the man is vain who writes for praise. 

But) to cut short all inquiry; if any one of theae 
passages, if any passage in the poems, be applicable, 
my friend shall pass for Lorenzo. The son of the 
author of the " Night Thoughts" was ilot old 
enough, when they were written, to recriminate, or 
to be a father. The " Night Thoughts" were be- 
gun immediately after the mournful event of 174>1. 
The first "Nights" appear, in the bopks of the 
company of Stationers, as the property of Robert 
Dodsley, in 1742. The Preface to " Night Seven" 
is dated July the 7th, 1744. The marriage, in 
consequence of which the supposed Lorenzo was 
born, happened in May 1731* Youtig's child was 
not born till June 1733. In 1741 this Lorenzo, 
this finished infidel, this father to whose education 
Vice had for some years put the last hand, was 
only eight years old. -:».-' 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to cop- 
tradiction, so impossible to be true, who could 
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propagate ? Thus easily are blasted the reputation 
of the living and of the dead. 

Who, then, was Lorenzo? exclaim the readers 
I have mentioned. If we cannot be sure that he 
was his son, which would have been finely terrible, 
was he not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to 
answer. For the sake of human nature, I could 
wish Lorenzo to Iiave been only the creation of the 
poet's fancy: like the Quintus of Anti Lucretius, 
"quo nomine/' says Polignac, "quemvis Atheura 
intellige." That this was the case, many expres- 
sions in the ". Night Thoughts" would seem to 
prove, did not a passage in " Night Eight" appear 
to show that he had somebody in his eye for the 
ground-wof^k at least of the painting. Lovelace 
or Lorenzo may be feigned characters ; but a writer 
does not feign a name of which he only gives the 
initial 1 letter: 

Tell not Calista. She trill laugh thee dead, 

. '- * '• 

Or send thee, to her hermitage with L ^ 

The Biographia, not satisfied' with pointii;ig out^ 
the son of Young, in that son'-s lifetime^ ^s his ^,; 
father's Lorenzo, travels out of its way into. the. 
history of the son, and tells of hi^lj^ving b.^eji foi^n»«l 
bidden hisi college at Oxford for misbehaviour.. ^ 
How such anecdotes, were they true, tend to il- 
lustrate die life of Young, it is riot easy to discover. / 
Was.the son of the author of the *^Nigbt Thoughts,** 
indeed^ fprbidde^^ his.coll^g^ fof latitin^e, ^t one of 
our Uniyersit/e^,., Itlj^ j|^th#fl,pfoVf?#r^4iseXosJ** . 
is by some supposed to have been disgracefully 
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ejected from the other. From juvenile follies who 
is free? But, whatever the Biographia chooses to 
relate, the son of Young experienced no dismission 
from his college either lasting or temporary. 

Yet, were nature to indulge him with a second 
youth, and to leave him at the same time the ex* 
perience of that which is past, he would probably 
spend it differently — who would not ? — he would 
certainly be the occasion of less uneasiness to his 
father. But, from the same experience, he would 
as certainly, in the same case, be treated differ- 
ently by his father. 

Young was a poet: poets, with reverence be it 
spoken, do not make the best parents. Fancy 
and imagination seldom deign to stoop from their 
heights J always stoop unwillingly to the low level 
of common duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they 
pursue their rapid flight beyond the ken of mortals, 
and descend not to earth but when compelled by 
necessity. The prose of ordinary occurrences is 
beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is connected with the Author of the 
** Night Thoughts," only by veneration for the 
Poet and the Christian, may be allowed to observe, 
that Young is one of thos'e, concerning whom, as 
you remark in your account of Addison, it is 
proper rather to say ** nothing that is false than 
all that is true.*' 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I 
know, pass for a Lorenzo, than see himsdf vindi- 
cated, at the expense of his father's memory, from 
follies which, if it may be thought blamable in a 
boy to have committed them, it is surely praise- 
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worthy in a man to lament, and certainly not only 
unnecessary but cruel in a biographer to record. 

Of the " Night Thoughts/' notwithstanding 
their author's professed retirement, all are in- 
scribed to great or to growing names. He had 
not yet weaned himself from Earls and Dukes; 
from the Speakers of the House of Commons, 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. In "Night Eight'* the 
politician plainly betrays himself 

Thiak no post needful that demands a knave : 
When late our civil helm was shifting hands> 
So P thought : think better if you can. 

Yet it most be confessed, that at the conclusion of 
** Night Nine," weary perhaps of courting earthly 
patrons, he tells his soul. 

Henceforth 
*thj patron he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of Heaven ; Eternity thy prize ; 
And leave th« racers of the world their own. 

The " Fourth Night" was addressed by " a 
much-indebted Muse" to the Honourable Mr. 
Yorke, now Lord Hardwicke ; who meant to have 
laid the Muse under still greater obligation, by 
the living of Shenfield in Essex, if it had become 
vacant* 

The "First Night" concludes with this passage- 
Dark, though not blinds like thee^ Meonides; 
Or Milton, thee. Ah ! could I reach your strain ; 
Or his who made Meonides oilr own ! 
MaA too he sung. Immortal man I sing. 
Oil had he prat biB tliein«, }iur8iied.tiie track 
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Which opens out of darkness into day ! 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire^ 
Soar*d^ where I sink, and sung immortal man — 
How had it blest mankind, and rescued me ! 

To the author of these lines was dedicated, in 
1756, the first volume of an ** Essay on the Writ- 
ings and Genius of Pope," which attempted, whe- 
ther justly or not, to pluck from Pope his " Wing 
of Fire,*' and to reduce him to a rank at least one 
degree lower than the first class of English poets. 
If Young accepted and approved the dedication, 
he countenanced this attack upon the fame of him 
whom he invokes as his Muse. 

Part of " paper-sparing" Pope's Third Book of 
the " Odyssey," deposited in the Museum, is writ- 
ten upon the back of a letter signed " E. Young," 
which is clearly the hand-writing of our Young. 
The letter, dated only May the 2d, seems ob- 
scure ; but there can be little doubt that the 
friendship he requests was a literary one, and that 
he had the highest literary opinion of Pope. The 
request was a prologue, I am toldr. 

" Dear sir^ May the 2d. 

" Having been often from home, I know not if 
you have done me the favour of calling on me. 
But, be that as it will, I much want that instance 
of your friendship I mentioned in my last ; a friend- 
ship I am very sensible I can receive from no one 
but yourself. I should not urge this thing so much 
but for very particular reasons ; nor can you be 
at a loss to cbneeive how a * trifle of .this nature* 
H^ay be of isefious moment to me j ktid. ^hile 1 
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am in hopes of the great advantage of your advice 
about it, I shall not be so absurd as to make any 
further step without it. I know you are much 
engaged, and only hope to hear of you at your 
entire leisure. 

I am, sir, your most faithful 

and obedient servant, 

E. YOUNG.'^ 

Nay, even after Pope's death, he says, in " Night 
Seven,'' 

P6pe> who could'st make immortals^ art thoa dead? 

Either the " Essay," then, was dedicated to a 
patron who disapproved its doctrine, which I have 
been told by the author was not the case; or 
Young appears, in his old age, to have bartered 
for a dedication an opinion entertained of his friend 
through all that part of life when he must have 
been best able to form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three short 
passages, which stand almost together in " Night 
Four," should not be excluded. They afford a 
picture, by his own hand, from the study of which 
my readers may choose to form their own opinion 
of the features of his mind and the complexion pf 
his life. 

Ah me ! the dire effect 
Of loitering here^ of death defrauded long ; 
Of old so gracious (and let that suffice);, 
iVfy very master knoxos me not, 
Tve heen so long remembered I*m forgot. . 

When in his courtiers* ears I pour my plaint. 

They drink it as the Ne<itar .of the Great j - 

Ai^d squeeze my hand^ and beg me come to-morro,w> 
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Twioe told the period spent on stubbcHrn Troy, 
CQurt-&vQur> yet untaj^en^ I besiege. 

If this song lives^ Posterity sfcall know 
One^ though in Britain born^ with courtiers bred. 
Who thought ev*n gold might come a d»y too Itte ; 
Nor oBk his subtle deathbed planned his scheme 
For future vacancies in church or state. 

Deduct from the writer's age "twice told the period 
spent on stubborn Troy/' and you will still leave 
him more than forty when he sate down U^ the 
miserable siege of courtrfavour. ^e has before 
told us 

" A fool at forty is a fool indeed.'* 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only 
in consequence of what the general thought his 
" deathbed." 

By these extraordinary poems, written after Ik? 
was sixty, of which I have been led to aay so much, 
I hope, by the wish of doing justice to the living 
and the dead, it was the desire of Young to be 
principally known. He entitled the four volumes 
which he published himself, " The Works of the 
Author of the Night Thoughts/' While it is re- 
membered that from these he excluded many of 
his writings, let it not be forgotten, that the re^ 
jected pieces contained nothing prejudicial to the 
cause of virtue* or of religion. Were every thing 
that Young ever wrote to be pfublishod^ he would 
only appear perhaps in a less respeetabte tight as 
^ poet, and more despicable as a dedicator; he 
would not pass for a worse Christian, or ibr a 
y^orse man. This enviable praise is due to Young. 
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Can it be claimed by every writer ? His dedi- 
cations, after all, he had perhaps no right to sup- 
press. They all, I believe, speak, not a little to 
the credit of his gratitude, of favours received ; 
and I know not whether the author, who has once 
solemnly printed an acknowledgement of a favour, 
should not always print it. 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, 
as a poet, that of his *' Night Thoughts** the French 
are particularly fond ? 

' Of the ** Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk,** 
dated 174^9 ^H I know is, that I find it in the late 
body of English poetry, and that I am sorry to find 
it there. 

Notwithstanding the farewel which he seemed 
to have taken in the •* Night Thoughts'* of every 
thing which bore the least resemblance to ambition, 
he dipped again in politicks. In 1745 he wrote 
*^ Reflections on the publick Situation of the King« 
dom, addressed to the Duke of Newcastle ; ** in- 
dignant, as it appears, to behold 

' — a pope-bred Princeling crawl ashore^ 
And whistle cat-throats, ^th those swords that scrap'd 
Their barren rocks for wretched sustenance^ 
To cut his passage to the British throne. 

Thi^ political poem might be called a ** Night 
Thought.** Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclusicm of the " Night Thoughts,** though he 
did not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's " De* 
vout Meditations** is a Letter £rom Young, dated 
January \% 1^5% addressed to Arcl\ibaldMacauly» 
Ssq^y thanking him for the book, which he says 
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^* he shall never lay far out of his reach i fcri a 
greater demonstration of a sound head atnd a 
sincere heart he never saw.** 

In 1753, when " The Brothers** had laid by him 
above thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If 
any part of his fortune had been acquired by ser- 
vility of adulation, he now determined to deduct 
froQ3 it no inconsiderable sum, as a gift to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. To 
this sum he hoped the profits of ^* The Brothers'* 
would amount* In his calculation he was de- 
ceived; but by the b^d success of his play the 
society was not a loser. The author made up the 
sum he originally intended, which was a thousand 
pounds, from his oWn pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a 
prose publication, entituled^ " The Centaur not 
fabulous, in six Letters to a Friend on the Life in 
Vogue." The conclusion is dated November 29, 
17^4. In the third letter is described the deaths- 
bed of the " gay, young, noble, ingenious, ac^ 
complished, and most wretched Altamont.'* His 
last words were—" My principles have poisoned 
my friend, my extravagance has beggared my boy, 
my unkindness has murdered my wife!" Either 
Altamont and Lorenzo were the twin production 
of fancy» or Young was unlucky enough to know 
two characters who bore no little resenriblance to 
each other in perfection of wickedness* Report 
has been accustomed to caU Altamont LordEtiston. 

V The Old Man's ; Relapse,** occasioned by an 
Epistle to Walpde,. if written by Young, which. I 
inuch douht, must have been written very lat€) ia 
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Jife. It has been seeji, I am told, in a Miscellany 
published thirty years before his death, In 17^>. 
he exhibited " The Old Man's Relapse*' in more 
than words, by again becoming a dedicator, and 
publisliing a sermon addressed to the king. 

The lively letter in prose, on " Original Com- 
position," addressed to Richardson, the author of 
Clarissa, appeared in 1759. Though he despairs 
" of breaking through the frozen obstructions of 
age and care's incumbent cloud, into that flow of 
thought and brightness of expression which sub- 
jects so polite require ;'* yet it is more like the 
production of untamed, unbridled youth, than of 
jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold volumes put him 
in mind of Ovid's sevenfold channels of the Nile 
at the conflagration : — 

' ostia septem 



Pulverulenta rocant^ septem sine flumine Talles. 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron 
money, which was so much less in value than in 
bulk, that it required barns for strong boxes, and 
a yoke of oxen to draw five hundred pounds. 

If there is a famine of invention in the land, we 
must travel, he says, like Joseph's brethren, far for 
food ; we must visit the remote and rich ancients. 
But an inventive genius may safely stay at home ; 
that, like the widow's cruise, is divinely replenished 
from within, and affords us a miraculous delight. 
He asks why it should seem altogether impossible, 
that Heaven's latest editions of the human mind 
may be the most correct and fair ? And Jonson, 
he tells us, ^bs very learned, as Sampson was very- 
strong, to his own hurt. Blind to the nature of 
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tragedy, he pulled down all antiquity on his head, 
and buried himself under it. 

Is this " care's incumbent cloud," or " the frozen 
obstructions of age ?" 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his 
** fall from Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty and 
harmonious as the spheres, into childish shackles 
and tinkling sounds; for putting Achilles into 
petticoats a second time : " but we are told that 
the dying swan talked over an epic plan with Young 
a few weeks before his decease. 

Young's chief inducement to Write this letter 
was, as he confesses, that he might erect a monu- 
mental marble to the memory of an old friend. He, 
who employed his pious pen for almost the last 
time in thus doing justice to the exemplary death- 
bed of Addison, might probably, at the cloSe of 
his own life, afford no unuseful lesson for the deaths 
of others. 

In the postscript, he writes to Richardson, that 
he will see in his next how far Addison is an ori- 
ginal. But no other letter appears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as 
** sent by Lord Melcombe to Dr. Young, not long 
beforp his Lordship's death," were indeed so sent, 
but were only an introduction to what was there 
meant by " The Muse's latest Spark." The poem 
is necessary, whatever may be its merit, since the 
Preface to it is already printed. Lord Melcombe 
called his Tusculum *^ La Trappe." 

^* LoTfi thy couBtry, wish it well^ 

Not with too intense a care, 
*Tis enough, that, when it fell, 
^ Thou its mih didst not ^are. 
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Enry's censure. Flattery's praise. 

With unmoved indiffetence view ; 
Leam to tread life's dangerous maze. 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear. 

Life's void ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide, bat near the shore. 

Thus prepared, thy shortened sail 

Shall, whenever the winds increase, 
Seixb^ eaefa propitious gale. 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 

Keep thy conscience from offence, ' 

And tempestuous passions free. 
So, when thou art call'd from hence. 

Easy shall thy passage be ; 

Easy shall thy passage be. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay. 
Short the account 'twixt God and thee : 
Hope shall meet thee on the way: 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy's self shall let thee in. 
Where its never-changing state 

Full perfection shall begin.'* 

The poem was accompanied by a letter. 

" La Trappe, the ^th of October, VfQl. 

" Dear Sir, 
" You seemed to like the ode I sent you for 
your amusement ; I now send it you as a present. 
If you please to accept of it, and are willing that 
our friendship should be known when we are gone, 
you will be pleased to leave this among those of 
your own papers that may possibly see the light by 



a posthumous publication. God send us health 
while we stay, and an easy journey! . 

** My dear Dr. Young, 

" Yours, most cordially, 

" Melcombe/' 

In 1762, a short time before his death. Young 
published " Resignation.*' Notwithstanding the 
manner in which it was really forced from him by 
the world, criticism has treated it with no common 
severity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the 
highest praise, on the other side of fourscore, by 
whom, except by Newton and by Waller, has praise 
been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of 
Shakspeare, I am indebted for the history of " Re- 
signation.'* Observing that Mrs. Boscawen, in 
the midst of her grief for the loss of the admiral, 
derived consolation from the perusal of the *' Night 
Thoughts," Mrs. Montagu proposed a visit to the 
author. From conversing with Young, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen derived still further consolation ; and to that 
visit she and the world were indebted for this poem. 
It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following 
linQs: 

Yet write I must. A Ikdy sues : 

How shameful her request ! 
My brain in labour with dull rhyme. 

Hers teeming with the best ! 

And again — 

And friend you have, and I the same. 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 

Which died" in your disti^ss. 
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Hiat friend^ the spirit of my theme' 

Extracting for your ease^ 
Will leave to me the dreg^ in thoughts 

Too common ; such as these. 

By the same lady I was enabled to say, in her 
own words, that Young's unbounded genius ap- 
peared to greater advantage in the companion than 
even in the author ; that the Christian was in him 
a character still more inspired, more enraptured, 
more sublime, than the poet ; and that, in hip 
ordinary conversation, 

letting down the golden chain from high, ' 

He di^w his audience upward to the sky. 

Notwithstanding Young had said, in his " Con- 
jectures on Original Composition,'* that " blank 
verse is verse unfallen, uncurst ; verse reclaimed, 
re-enthroned in the true language of the gods ;*' 
notwithstanding he administered consolation to his 
own grief in this immortal language, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the Christian were applying 
this comfort, Young had himself occasion for com- 
fort, in consequence of the sudden death of Rich- 
ardson, who was printing the former part of the 
poem. Of Richardson's death he says. 

When Heaven would kindly set us free. 

And earth's enchantment end ; 
It takes the most effectual means. 

And robs us of a friend. 

To " Resignation'* was prefixed an apology for 
its appeacaace : to which more credit is due than 
to the generality of auch apologies,; from Young's 
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unusual anxiety that no more productions of Iris 
old age should disgrace his former fame. In his 
will, dated February I76O, he desires of his ex- 
ecutors, in a particular manner^ that all his manu- 
script books and writings, whatever, might be 
burned, except his book of accounts. 

In September 1764f, he added a kind of codicil, 
wherein he made it his dying entreaty to his house- 
keeper, to whom he left ^1000, " that all his ma- 
nuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he was 
dead, which would greatly oblige her deceased 
JriendJ' 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly 
friendships, to know that Young, either by sur- 
viving those he loved, or by outliving their affec- 
tions, could only recollect the names of two JriendSf 
his housekeeper and a hatter, to mention in his 
will ; and it may serve to repress that testamentary 
pride, which too often seeks for sounding names 
and titles, to be informed that the author of the 
** Night Thoughts ** did not blush to leave a legacy 
to his " friend Henry Stevens, a hatter at the 
Temple-gate/' Of these two remaining friends, 
one went before Yoiing. But, at • eighty-four, 
** where," as he asks in The Centaur^ " is that 
world into which we were born ? '* 

The same humility which marked a hatter and 
a housekeeper for the friends of the author of the 
** Night Thoughts,*' had before bestowed the same 
title on his footman, in an epitaph in his " Church- 
yard*' upon James Baker, dated 1749 ; which lam 
glad to find in the late collection of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed, with 
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more ill-nature than wit, in a kind of novel pub- 
lished by Kidgell in 1755, called *^ The Card," 
under the names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In April 1765, at an age to which few attain, a 
period was put to the life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or four 
years, but he retained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the " Biographia,*' which I know 
not to have been true, of the manner of his burial ; 
of the master and children of a charity-school, 
which he founded in his parish, who neglected to 
attend their benefactor's corpse ; and a bell which 
was not caused to toll as often as upon those oc- 
casions bells usually toll. Had that humanity, 
which is here lavished upon things of little conse- 
quence either to the living or to the dead, been 
shown in its proper place to the living, I should 
have had less to say about Lorenzo. They who 
lament that these misfortunes happened to Young, 
forget the praise he bestows upon Socrates, in the 
Preface to "Night Seven,'* for resenting his friend's 
request about his funeral. 

iDuring some part of his life Young was abroad, 
but I have not been able to learn any particulars. 

In his seventh Satire he says, 

WYCen, after battle^ I the field have seen 

Spread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were men. 

It is known also, that from this or from some 
other field he once wandered into the camp with 
a classick in his hand, which he was reading in- 
tently ; and had some difficulty to prove that he 
was only an absent poet, and not a spy. 
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The curious reader of Young's life will naturally 
inquire to ijrhat it was owing, that though he lived 
almost forty years after he took orders, which in- 
cluded one whole reign uncommonly long, and part 
of another, he was never thought worthy of the 
least preferment. The author of the " Night 
Thoughts *' ended his days upon a living which 
came to him from his college without any favour, 
and to which he probably had an eye when he 
determined on the church. To satisfy curiosity of 
this kind is, at this distance of time, far from easy. 
The parties themselves know not often, at the 
instant, why they are neglected, or why they are 
preferred. The neglect of Young is by some 
ascribed to his having attached himself to thePrince 
of Wales, and to his having preached an offensive 
sermon at St. James's. It has been told me that 
he had two hundred a year in the late reign, by 
the patronage of Walpole ; and that, whenever any 
one reminded the king of Young, the only answer 
was, " he has a pension." All the light thrown 
on this inquiry, by the following letter from Seeker, 
only serves to show at what a late period of life the 
author of the " Night Thoughts" solicited prefer- 
ment : 

'' Deanery of St. Paul's, July 8, 1758. 

•♦ Good Dr. Young, 

"I have long wondered, that more suitable 
notice of your great merit hath not been taken by 
persons in power. But how to remedythe omission 
I see not. No encouragement hath ever been given 
me to mention thingsibf this nature to bis majesty .' 
And therefore, in all likelihood, the only'coiisfe. 
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quence of doing it would be waakemng thelktle 
influence which else I may possibly have on some 
other occasions. Your fortune and your reputa* 
tion set you above the need of advancement ; and 
your sentiments, above that concern for it, on your 
own account, which, on that of the public, is sin- 
cerely felt by 

** Your loving Brother, 

" Tho. Cant/* 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1761, Clerk of the Closet to the Pripcess 
Dowager, 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the 
way of that preferment after which his whole life 
seems to have panted. Though he took orders, 
he never entirely shook off politicks. He was al- 
ways the lion of his master Milton, " pawing to 
get free his hinder parts.** By this conduct, if he 
gained some friends, he made many enemies. 

Again: Young was a poet; and again, with 
reverence be it spoken, poets by profession do not 
always make the best clergymen. If the author of 
the " Night Thoughts** composed many sermons, 
he did not oblige the publick with many. 
• Besides, in the latter part of his life, Young wis 
fond of holding himself out for a man retired from 
the world. But he seemed to have forgotten that 
the same verse which contains " oblitus meorum,** 
contains also " obliviscendus et iljis.** The brittle 
chain of worldly friendship and patrionageis brokjeo 
as effectually, when one goes beyond the length of 
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ity as when the other does. To the vessel which is 
sailing from the shore, it only appears that the 
shore also recedes ; in life it is truly thus. He who 
retires from the world will find himself, in reality, 
deserted as fast, if not faster, by the world. The 
publick is not to be treated as the coxcomb traits 
his mistress ; to be threatened with desertion, in 
order to increase fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. 
Notwithstanding his frequent complaints of being 
neglected, no hand was reached out to pull him 
from that retirement of which he declared himself 
enamoured. Alexander assigned no palace for the 
residence of Diogenes, who boasted his surly sa- 
tisfaction with his l;ub. 

Of the domestick manners and petty habits of 
the author of the " Night Thoughts,*' I hoped to 
have given you an account from the best SLtaAhonty ; 
but who shall dare to say. To-morrow I will be 
wise or virtuous, or to-morrow I will do a particular 
thing? Upon inquiring for his housekeeper, I 
learned that she was buried two days. before I 
reached the town of her abode. 

In a letter from Tscharner, a noble foreigner, to 
Count Haller, Tscharner says, he has lately spent 
four days with Young at Welwyn, where the author 
tastes all the ease and pleasure mankind can desire. 
*• Every thing about him shows the man, each in- 
dividual being placed by rule. All is neat with- 
out art. He is very pleasant in conversation, and 
extremely polite." 

This, and more, may possibly be time; but 
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Tscharner's was a first visit/ a vii»t of curiosity 
and adiiiiration, and a visit which the author ex* 
pected. 

Of Edward Y oung an anecdote which wanders 
among readers is not trQe^ that he was Fielding's 
Parson Adams. The original of that famous paint- 
ing was William Young, who was a clergyman. He 
supported an uncomfortable existence by trans* 
lating for the booksellers from Greek ; and, if he 
* did not seem to be bis own friend, was at least no 
man's enemy. Yet the facility with which this 
report has gained belief in the world argues, were 
it not sufficiently knowni that the author of the 
** Night Thoughts" bore some resemblance to 
Adams. 

The attention which Young bestowed upon the 
pemsal of books is not unworthy imitation. When 
any passage pleased Mm, he appears to have folded 
down the leaf. On these passages he bestowed a 
second reading. But the labours of man are too 
frequently vain. Before he returned to^ much of 
what he had once approved, he died. Many of 
his books, which I have seen, are by those notes: 
of approbation so swelled beyond their real btilk, 
that they will hardly shut. 

What though we wade in wealthy or soar in fame ! 
Earth's highest station ends in Here he lies! 
And dust to dust concludes her noblest song ! 

The author of these lines is not without bis Hk 
jneet. 

9f the good isense of kis son, it contaixm neae of 
tltM praise which i$o marble can make the bod or 
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the foolish merit ; which, without the direction of 
stone or a turf, will find its way, sooner or later, 
to the deserving. . 

M. S. 

Optimi parentis 

Edwaroi Youno^ LL. D. 

Hujus Ecdesiie rect. 

£t Elizabetii« 

fiBBi. pnmob. ] 

Conjugis ejus amaiitis8iina& 
Pio & gratissimo animo 
Hoc marmor posuit 

F. Y. ^ 

FiUus saperatee. 

Is it not strange that the author of the ** Night 
Thoughts'' has inscribed no monument to the 
memory of his lamented wife ? Yet, what marble 
will endure as long as the poems ? 

Such, my good friend, is the account which I 
have been able to collect of the great Young. 
That it may be long before any thing like what I 
have just transcribed be necessary for you, is the 
sincere wish of. 

Dear Sir, 
Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Herbert Croft, Jun. 

Lincoln's Inn, 
Sept.l7S0. 

F.S. This account of Young was seen by you in 
manuscript, you know, sir; and, though I could 
not prevail on you to make any alteration, you 
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insitsrted on striking out one passage, because it 
said, that, if I did not wish you to live long for 
your sake, I did for the sake of myself and of the 
world. But this postscript you will not see before 
the printing of it ; and I will say here, in spite of 
you, how I feel myself hoiloured and bettered by 
your friendship ; and that, if I do credit to the 
church, after which I always longed, and for which 
I am now going to give in exchange the bar, 
though not at so late a period of life as Young 
took orders, it will be owing, in no small measure, 
to my having had the happiness of calling the au- 
thor of " The Rambler'' my friend. 

H. C. 

Qjrforf, 
Oct 1782. 
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OF Young's Poems it is difficult to give any 
general character; for he has no uniformity of 
manner: one of his pieces has no great resem- 
blance to another. He began to write early, and 
continued long ; and at different times hsid dif- 
ferent modes of poetical excellence in view. His 
numbers are sometimes smooth, and sometimes 
rugged ; his style is sometimes concatenated, and 
sometimes abrupt; sometimes diffiisive, and some- 
times concise. His plan seems to have started in 
his mind at the present moment ; and his thoughts 
appear the effect of chance, sometimes adverse, 
and sometimes lucky, with very little operation of 
judgement. 

He was not one of those writers whom expe- 
rience improves, and who, observing their own 
faults, become gradually correct. His poem on 
the ** Last Day,'* his first great* performance, has 
an equability and propriety, which he afterwards 
either never endeavoured or never attained. Many 
paragraphs are noble, and few are mean, yet the 
whole is languid ; the plan is too much extended, 
and a succession of images divides and weakens 
the general conception ; but the great reason why 
the reader is disappointed, is, that the thought of 
the Last Day makes every man more than poetical 
by spreading over his mind a general obscurity of 
sacred horror, that oppresses distinction, and dis- 
dains expression. 

His story of " Jane Grey" was never popular. 
It is written with elegance enough ; but Jane is 
too heroick to be pitied. 
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The ^ Universal Passion'' is indeed a very great 
performance. It is said to be a series of epigrams : 
but» if it be, it is what the autlior intended : his 
endeavour was at the production of striking distichs 
and pointed sentences ; and his distichs have the 
weight of solid sentiments, and his points the 
sharpness of resistless truth. 

His characters are often selected with discern- 
ment, and drawn with nicety ; his illustrations are 
often happy, and his reflections often just. His 
species of satire is between those of Horace and 
Juvenal ; and he has the gaiety of Horace with- 
out his laxity of numbers, and the morality of 
Juvenal with greater variation of images. He 
plays, indeed, only on the surface of life ; he never 
penetrates the recesses of the mind, and therefore 
the whxde power of his ppetry is eichausted by a 
single perusal j his conceits please ojily when they 
surprise. 

To translate he never condescended, unless his 
*^ Paraphrase on Job'' may be considered as a 
version : in which he has not, I think, been un- 
successful ; he indeed favoured himself, foy choosing 
those parts which most easily admit the ornaments 
of English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyrick attempts, in 
which he eeems ijo have been under some malig- 
nant influence : he is always labouring to be great, 
and at last is only turgid. 

In his ^^ Night Thoughts" he has exhibited a 
very wide display of original poetry, variegated 
with deep reflections and striking allusions, a 
wiidemess of tbooght, in whidi the fer^lity tii 



&ncy scatters flowers of eveiy liue and of every 
odour. This is one of the few poems in which 
blank verse could not be changed for rhyme but 
with disadvantage. The wild difiusion of the 
sentiments, and the digressive sallies of imagina^ 
tioQ, would have been compressed and restrained 
by confinement to rhyme. The excellence of this 
work is not exactness but copiousness j particular 
lines are not to be regarded ; the power is in the 
whole ; and in the whole there is a magnificence 
like that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the mag- 
nificence of vast extent and endless diversity. 

His last poem was the ^^ResignaticHi ;** in which 
he made, as he was accustomed, an experiment of 
a new mode of writing, and succeeded better than 
in his " Ocean'* or his " Merchant." It was very 
falsely represented as a proof of decaying faculties. 
There is Young in every stanza, such as he ofteni 
was in the highest vigour. 

His tragedies, not making pajrt of the cc^ection, 
I had forgotten, till Mr. Stevens recalled them to 
my thoughts, by remarking^ that he seemed to have 
one favourite catastrophe, as his three plays all 
concluded with lavish suicide ; a method by which, 
as Dryden remarked, a poet easily rids his scene 
of person^ whom he wants not to keep alive. In 
" Busiris'* there are the greatest ebullitions of 
imagination : but the pride of Busiris is such as no 
other man can have, and the whole is too remote 
from known life to raise either grief, terror, or in- 
dignation. The " Revenge" approaches much 
nearer to human practices and manners, and there- 
fore keeps possession of the stage ^ the first design 
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seems suggested by "Othello ; *' but the reflectidns, 
the incidents, and the diction, are original. Tlie 
moral observations are so introduced, and so ex- 
pressed, as to have all the novelty that can be 
required. Of " The Brothers" I may be allowed 
to say nothing, since nothing was ever said of it 
by the publick. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry, that it 
abounds in thought, but without much accuracy 
or selection. When he lays hold of an illustration, 
he pursues it beyond expectation, sometimes hap- 
pily, as in his parallel of Quicksilver with Pleasure^ 
which I have heard repeated with approbation by 
a lady, of whose praise he would have been justly 
proud, and which is very ingenious, very subtle, 
and almost exact ; but sometimes he is less lucky, 
as when, in his " Night Thoughts,'* having it 
dropped into his mind, that the orbs, floating in 
space, might be called the cluster of creation, he 
thinks of a cluster of grapes, and says, that they 
all hang on the great vine, drinking the " nec- 
tareous juice of immortal life." 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. 
In the " Last Day" he hopes to illustrate the re- 
assembly of the atoms that compose the human 
body at the ** Trump of Doom" by the collection 
of bees into a swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The Prophet says of Tjrre, that " her merchants 
are princes." Young says of Tyre in his ** Mer- 
chant/* 

Her merchants princes, and each deck a throne. 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 
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He has the trick of joining the turgid and fa- 
miliar : to buy the alliance of Britain, '^ Climes 
were paid down/' Antithesis is his favourite, 
" They for kindness hate :" and " because she's 
right, she 's ever in the wrong/' 

His versification is his own; neither his blank 
nor his rhyming lines have any resemblance to 
those of former writers ; he picks up no hemistichs, 
he copies no favourite expressions ; he seems to 
have laid up no stores of thought or diction, but 
to owe all to the fortuitous suggestions of the pre^ 
sent moment* Yet I have reason to believe that, 
when once he had formed a new design, he then 
laboured it with very patient industry ; and that 
he composed with great labour, and frequent re* 
visions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model } he 
is no more like himself in his different productions 
than he is like others. He seems never to have 
studied prosody, nor to have had any direction 
but from his own ear. But with all his defect^ 
he was a man of genius and a poet. 
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Of DAVID MALLET, having no written meu 
morial, I am able to give no other account than 
auch as is supplied by the unauthorised loquacity 
of common fame, and a very slight personal 
knowledge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, 
a clan that became, about sixty years ago, under 
the cpnduct of Robin Roy, so formidable and so 
infamous for violence and robbery, that the name 
was annulled by a legal abolition ; and when they 
were all to denominate themselves anew, the father, 
I suppose, of this author, called iiimself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitor of the High School at 
Edinburgh ; a mean office, of which he did not 
afterwards delight to hear. But he surmounted 
the disadvantages of his birth and fortune ; fiv, 
when the Duke of Montrose applied to the CoUe^ 
of Edinburgh for a tutor to educate his sons, Mai- 
loch was recommended ; and I never heard that 
he dishonoured his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, 
they were intrusted to his care ; and^ having con- 
ducted them round the common circle of moduh 
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travels, he returned with them to London, where, 
by the influence of the family in which he resided, 
he naturally gained admission to many persons of 
the highest rank, and the highest character, to wits, 
nobles, and statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace 
the series. His first production was ** William and 
Margaret* J*' of which, though it contains nothing 
very striking or difficult, he has been envied the re- 
putation ; and plagiarism has been boldlycharged, 
but never proved. 

Not long afterwards he published the '♦ Ex- 
cursion*' (1728) ; a desultory and capricious view 
of such scenes of Nature as his fancy led him, or 
his knowledge enabled him, to describe. It is not 
devoid of poetical spirit. Many of his images are 
striking, and many of the paragraphs are elegant. 
The cast of diction seems to be c<^ied from 
Thomson, whose " Seasons" were then in their 
full: blossom of reputation. He has Thomson's 
beauties and his faults. 

His poem on " Verbal Criticism*' (173S) was 
written to pay court to Pope, on a subject which 
he either did not understand, or willingly misre- 
presented; and is little more than an improve- 
ment, or rather expansion, of a fragment which 
Pope printed in a miscellany long before he en-* 
graftedat into a. regular poem. There is in thi$. 
piece more partness than wit, and more confidence • 

* Mallet's " William and Margaret*' was printed in Aaron 
Hifl*s '' Plain Dealer/* No. 36, July 24, 1724. In its original 
state it was very different from what it is in the last edition of 
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tlran knawledge. The A^ersification is tolerable, 
nor can criticism allow it a higher praise. 

His first tragedy was " Eurydice/' acted atDrury 
Lane in 1731 ; of which I know not the reception 
nor the merit, but have heard it mentioned as a 
mean performance. He was not then too high to 
accept a prologue and epilogue from Aaron Hill, 
neither of which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pro- 
nunciation so as to be no longer distinguished as 
a Scot, he seems inclined to disencumber himself 
from all adherences of his original, and took upon 
him to change his name from Scotch MaUock to 
EngHsh Mallet, without any imaginable reason of 
preference which the eye or ear can discover. 
What other proofs he gave of disrespect to his 
native country, I know not ; but it was remarked 
of him, that he was the only Scot whom Scotch- 
men did not commend. 

About this time Pope, whom he visited fami- 
liarly, published his " Essay on Man,'* but con- 
cealed the author ; and, when Mallet entered one 
day. Pope asked him slightly what there was new. ' 
Mallet told him, that the newest piece was some- 
thing called: an " Essay on Man," which he had ^ 
inspected idly, and seeing the utter inability of 
the author, who had neither skill in writing nor 
knowledge of the subject, had tossed it away". 
Pope, to punish his self-conceit, told him thef 
secret. 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being pre- : 
pared (I75O) for the press. Mallet was asiployed 
to prefix a Life, which he has written with feie- ' 
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gance, pwhaps with some affectation ; but with so 
much more knowledge of history than of science^ 
that, when he afterwards undertook the lifb of 
Marlborough, Warburton remarked, that he might 
perhaps forget that Marlborough was a general, as 
he had forgotten that Bacon was a philosopher. 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the 
palace, and, setting himself at the head of the 
opposition, kept a separate court, he endeavoured 
to increase his popularity by the patronage of 
literature, and made Mallet his under-secretary^ 
with a salary of two hundred pounds a year ; 
Thomson likewise had a pension ; and they were 
associated in the composition of ^' The Masque of 
Alfred,^' which in its original state was played at 
Cliefden in 1740 ; it was afterwards almost wholly 
changed by Mallet, and brought upon the stage at 
Drury Lane in 1751, but with no great success. 

' Msdlet, in a familiar conversation with Garrick, 
discoursing of the diligence which he was then 
exerting upon the ** Life of Marlborough,** let 
him know, that, in the series of great men quickly 
to be exhibited, he should^^^ a niche for the hero 
of the theatre. Garrick professed to wonder by 
what artifice he could be introduced : but Mallet 
let him know, that, by a dexterous anticipatiOfi» 
he should fix him in a conspicuous place. '* Mn 
l^allet,** says Garrick, in his gratitude of exulta^- 
tion, ** have you left off to write for the stage ?^ 
Mallet then confessed that he had a drama in has 
hands. Garrick promised to act it,} drud <* AMied'' 
was produced^ 

The long i:etardation of the fife of the Ddke «# 
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Marlborough shows, with sixong cotivictioni how 
little confidence can be placed on posthumous re-r 
nown. When he died, it was soon determined that 
his story should be delivered to posterity ; and the 
papers supposed to contain the necessary informa-^ 
tion were delivered to Lord Molesworth, who 
had been his favourite in Flanders. When Moles* 
worth died, the same papers were transferred with 
the same design to Sir Richard Steele, who, in 
some of his exigencies, put them in pawn. They 
remained with the old duchess, who in her will 
assigned the task to Glover and Mallet, with a 
reward of a thousand poimds, and a prohibition to 
insert any verses. Glover rejected, I suppose, 
with disdain, the legacy, and devolved the whole 
WOTk upon Mallet j who had from the late Duke 
of Marlborough a pension to promote his industry, 
and who talked of the discoveries which he had 
made ; but left not, when he died, any historical 
labours behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's service he published 
** Mustapha,V with a Prologue by Thomson, not 
mean, but fs£r inferior to that which he had received 
from Mallet, for " Agamemnon." The Epilogue» 
said to be written by a friend, was composed in 
haste by Mallet, in the place of one promised, 
which was never given. This tragedy was dedi- 
cated to the Prince bis master. It was acted at 
Drury Lane in 1739, and was well received, bu* 
^a» never revived. 

In 1740, he produced, as has been already men-> 
tioned, *^ The Masque of Alfred," in conjuncticm 
with Thomson. 
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For some time afterwards he lay at rest. After 
a long interval, his next work was " Amjoitor and 
Theodora** (1747), a long story in blank verse ; 
in which it cannot be denied that there is copious- 
ness and elegance of language, vigour of senti- 
ment, and imagery well adapted to take possession 
of the fancy. But it is blank verse. This he sold 
to Vaillant for one hundred and twenty pounds. 
The first sale was not great, and it is now lost in 
forgetfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his 
dependence on the Prince, found his way to Bo- 
lingbroke, a man whose pride and petulance made 
his kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and whom 
Mallet was content to court by an act, which, I 
hope, was unwillingly performed. When it was 
found that Pope had clandestinely printed an un- 
authorised pamphlet called the " Patriot King," 
Bolingbroke, in a fit of useless fury, resolved to 
blast his memory, and employed Mallet (17*9) as 
the executioner of his' vengeance. Mallet had not 
virtue, or had not spirit,' to refuse the office ; and 
was rewarded, not long after, with the legacy of 
Lord Bolingbroke*s works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written 
during the opposition to Walpole, and given to 
Franklin, as he supposed, in perpetuity. These, 
among the rest, were claimed by the will. The 
question was referred to arbitrators ; but, when 
they decided against Mallet, he refused to yield 
to the award; and, by the help of Millar the book- 
seller, published all that he could find, but witib 
success very much below his expectation. 
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In 1755 ybi& masque of *^ Britsmnia'^ was acted 
at Drury Lane ; and his tragedy of " Elvira" in 
1763 ; in which year he was appointed keeper of 
the book of entries for ships in the port of London. ' 

In the beginning of the last war, when the nation 
-was exasperated by ill success, he was employed 
to turn the publick vengeance upon Byng, and 
wrote a' letter of accusation under the character of 
a ** Plmn Man.*' TThe paper was with great in- 
dustry circulated and dispersed ; and he, for his 
seasonable intervention, had a considerable pension 
bestowed upon him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went with his 
wife to France ; but after a while, finding his 
health disclining, he returned alone to England^ 
and died in April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had 
several children. One daug];iter, who married an 
Italian of rank named Cilesia, wrote a tragedy 
called " Almida," which was acted at Drury Lane. 
His second wife was the daughter of a nobleman's 
steward, who had a considerable fortune, which 
she took care to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly 
formed; his appearance, till he grew corpulent, 
was* agreeable, and he suffered it to want no re- 
commendation that dress could give it. His con- 
versation was elegant and easy. The rest of his 
^ chamcter may, without injury to his tnemory,* sink 
into-mlenee* 

Aa a writer, he cannot be placed in any high 
elate*/. There is no species of composition in which 
he was etivinei^tt His dramas had their day, a 
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abort day, and are forgotten : his blank verse se^ns 
to my ear the echo of Thomscm. His " Life of 
. Bacon'' is known, as it is appended to Bacon's 
volumes, but is no longer mentioned. His works 
are such as a writer, bustling in the world, showing 
himself in publick, and emerging occasionally from 
time to time into notice, might keep alive by his 
personal influence; but which, conveying little 
information, and giving no great pleasure, must 
soon give way, as the succession of things pro- 
duces new topicks of conversation and other 
modes of amusement. 
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Mark AKENSIDE was bom on the 9th of 
November, 1721, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His 
father Mark was a butcher, of the Presbyterian 
sect ; his mother's name was Mary Lumsden. He 
received the first part of his education at the 
grammar-school of Newcastle ; and was afterwards 
instructed by Mr. Wilson, who kept a private 
academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, 
that he might qualify himself for the office of a dis- 
senting minister, and received some assistance from 
the fund which the dissenters employ in educating 
young men of scanty fortune. But a wider view 
of the world opened other scenes, and prompted 
other hopes : he determined to study physick, and 
repaid that contribution, which being received for 
a different purpose, he justly thought it dishonour- 
able to retain. 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dis- 
senting minister, he ceased to be a dissenter, I 
know not. He certainly retained an unnecessary 
and outrageous zeal for what he called and thought 
liberty ; a zeal which sometimes disguises from the 
world, and ^ not rarely from the mind which it 
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possesses, an envious desire of plundering wealth 
or degrading greatness ; and of which the imme- 
diate tendency is innovation and anarchy, an im- 
petuous eagerness to subvert and confound^ with 
very little care what shall be established. 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt 
very early the motions of genius, and one of those 
students who have very early stored their memories 
with sentiments . and images. Many of his per- 
formances were produced in his youth; and his 
greatest work, " The Pleasures of Imagination,*' 
appeared in 1744- I have heard Dodsley, by whom 
it was published) relate, th$it when the copy was 
offered him, the price demanded for it, which was 
an hundred aad twenty pounds, being such as he 
was not inclined to give precipitately, he carried 
the work to Pope, who, having looked into iU S'd? 
vised him not to make a nigg2|,rdly offer ; for ** this 
was no eyery-day writer.** 

In J 741 he went to Ley den, in pursuit of me- 
dical knowledge ; and three year$ afterwards (May 
16, 1744) became doctor of physick, having, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Dutch Universities, 
published a thesis or dissertation. The subject 
which he chose was ^* The Original and Growth of 
the Human Foetus ;** in which he is said to have 
departed, with great judgement, from the opinion 
then established, and to have delivered that wJWch 
has beeij since confirmed and received. 

Akenside wp.s a young man, warm with every 
notion that by nature pr accident had been con- 
nected with the sound of liberty, and, by an ec- 
centricity which such dispositions do not easily 
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avoid, a lover of contradiction, and no friend to 
any thing established. He adopted Shaftesbury's 
foolish assertion of the efficacy of ridicule for the 
discovery of truth. For this he was attacked by 
Warburton, and defended by Dyson : Warburton 
afterwards reprinted his remarks at the end of his 
dedication to the Freethinkers. 

The result of all the arguments, which have 
been produced in a long and eager discussion of 
this idle question, may easily be collected. If 
ridicule be applied to any position ^s the test of 
truth, it will then become a question whether such 
ridicule be just -, and this can only be decided by 
the application of truth, as the test of ridicule. 
Two men, fearing, one a real and the other a 
fancied danger, will be for a while equally exposed 
to the inevitable consequences of cowardice, con- 
temptuous censure, and ludicrous representation ; 
and the true state of both cases must be known, 
before it can be decided whose terror is rational, 
and whose is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, and 
who to be despised. Both are for a while equally 
exposed to laughter, but both are not therefore 
equally contemptible. 

> In the revisal of his poem, though^ he died before 
he had finished it, he omitted the lines which had 
given occasion to Warburton*s objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden 
(174«'5), his first collection of odes ; and was im- 
pelled by his rage of patriotism to write a very 
acrimonious epistle to Pulteney, whom he stig- 
matises, under the name of Curio, as the betrayer 
of his country. 
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Being now to live by his profession, he first 
commenced physician at Northampton, where Dn 
Stonehouse then practised, with such reputation 
and success, that a stranger was not likely to gain 
ground upon him. Akenside tried the contest a 
while ; and, having deafened the place with cla- 
mours for liberty, removed to Hampstead, where 
he resided more than two years, and then fixed 
himself in London, the proper place fot a man of 
accomplishments like his. 

At London he was known as a poet, btrt was still 
to make his way as a physician ; and would perhaps 
have been reduced to great exigencies, but that 
Mr. Dyson, with an ardour of friendship that has 
not many examples, allowed him three hundred 
pounds a year. Thus supported; he advanced 
gradually in medical reputation, but never attained 
any great extent of practice, or eminence of po- 
pularity. A physician in a great city seems to be 
the mere plaything of fortune ; his degree of re- 
putation is, for the most part, totally casual : they 
that employ him know not his excellence ; they 
that reject him know not his deficience; By any 
acute observer, who had looked on the transactions 
of the medical world for half a century, a very 
curious book might be written on the ** Fortune 
of Physicians.** 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to 
his own success : he placed himself in vie\^ by all 
the common methods ; he became a Eellow'of the 
Royal Society; he obtained a degree at Cam- 
bridge ; and was admitted into the College of 
Physicians j he wrote little poetry,. but published, 
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from time to time, medical essays and observations; 
he became physician t(> St. Thomais's Hospital ;. he 
read the Gulstonian Lectures in Anatomy ; but 
began to give, for the Crounian Lecture, a history 
of the revival of learning, from which he soon de- 
sisted ; and, in conversation, he very eagerly forced 
himself into notice by an ambitious ostentation of 
elegance and literature. 

His Discourse on the Dysentery (176^) was con- 
sidered as a very conspicuous specimen of Latinity, 
which entitled him to the same height of place 
among the scholars as he possesed before among 
the wits ; and he might perhaps have Hsen to a 
greater elevation of character, but that his studies 
were ended with his life, by a putrid fever, JuneSd, 
1770, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 



AKENSIDE is to be considered as a didactick 
and lyrick poet* His great work is the " Pleasures 
of Imagination ;" a performance which, published 
as it was, at the age of twenty-three, raised ex- 
pectations that were not amply satisfied. It has 
undoubtedly a just claim to very particular notice, 
as an example of great felicity of genius, and un- 
common amplitude of acquisitions, of a young 
mind stored with images, and much exercised in 
combining and comparing them. 

With the philosophical or religiotis tenets of the 
author I have nothing to do ; my business is with 
his poetry. The subject is well chosen, as it in- 
eludes all images that can strike or please, and thus 
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comprises every species of poetical delight. The 
only difficulty is in the choice of examples and il- 
lustrations ; and it is not easy in such exuberance 
of matter to find the middle point between penury 
and satiety. The parts seem artificially disposed, 
with sufficient coherence, so as that they cannot 
change their places without injury to the general 
design. 

His images are displayed with such luxuriance 
of expression, that they are hidden, like Butler'^ 
Moon, by a " Veil of Light ;*' they jure forms 
fantastically lost under superfluity of dress. Pars 
minima est ipsa puella sui. The words are multi- 
plied till the sense is hardly perceived ; attention 
deserts the mind, and settles in the ear. The 
reader wanders through the gay diffiision, some- 
times amazed, and sometimes delighted ; but, after 
many turnings in the flowery labyrinth, comes out 
as he went in^ He remarked little, and laid hold 
on nothing. 

To his versification justice requires that praise 
should not be denied. In the general fabrication 
of his lines he is perhaps superior to any other 
writer of blank verse ; his flow is smooth, and his 
pauses are musical ; but the concatenation of his 
verges is commonly too long continued, and the 
full close does not recuf with sufficient frequency. 
The sense is carried on through a long ijEitertex- 
ture of complicated clauses, and, as nothing is 
distinguished, nothing is remembered* 

The exemption which blank verse affi^rds from 
the necessity of closing the sense with the couplet 
betrays luxuriant and active minds into such self- 
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indulgence, that they pile image upon image, or- 
nament upon ornament, and are not easily per- 
suaded to close the sense at all. Blank verse will 
therefore, I fear, be too often found in description 
exuberant, in argument loquacious, and in narra- 
tion tiresome. 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not pro- 
saick, and elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to 
be commended as having fewer artifices of disgust 
than most of his brethren of the blank song. He 
rarely either recalls old phrases, or twists his metre 
into harsh inversions. The sense, however, of his 
words is strained ; when " he views the Ganges 
from Alpine heights;*' that is, from mountains 
like the Alps. And the pedant surely intrudes 
(but when was blank verse without pedantry?) 
when he tells how " Planets absolve the stated 
round of Time." 

, It is generally known to the readers of poetry 
that he intended to revise and augment this work, 
but died before he had completed his design. The 
reformed work as he left it, and the additions which 
he had made, are very properly retained in the late 
coilection. He seems to have somewhat contracted 
his diffusion ; but I know not whether he has 
gained in closeness what he has lost in splendor. 
In the additional book, the ** Tale of Solon" is 
tooloilg« 

One great defect of this poem is very properly 
censured by Mr. Walker, unless it may be said, in 
his defence, that what he has omitted was not 
properly in his plan. " His picture of man is 
grand and beautiful, but unfinished. The immor- 
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tality of the scJul, which is the natural consequence 
of the appetites and powers she is invested with, 
is scarcely once hinted throughout the poem. This 
deficiency is amply supplied by the masterly pencil 
of Dr. Young ; who, like a good philosopher, has 
invincibly proved the immortality of man, from 
the grandeur of his conceptions, and the meanness 
and misery of his state; for this reason, a few 
passages are selected from the * Night Thoughts,' 
which, with those from Akenside, seem to form a 
complete view of the powers, situation, and end 
of man.*' * Exercises for Improvement in Elocu- 
tion,* p. 66. 

ilh other poems are now to be considered ; but 
a short consideration will despatch them. It is 
not easy to guess why he addicted himself so di- 
ligently to lyrick poetry, having neither the ease 
and airiness of the lighter, nor the vehemence and 
elevation of the grander ode. When he lays his ill- 
fated hand upon his harp, his former powers seem 
to desert him ; he has no longer his luxuriance of 
expression, nor variety of images. His thoughts 
are cold, and his words inelegant. Yet such was 
his love of lyricks, that, having written with great 
vigour and poignancy his " Epistle to Curio,** he 
transformed it afterwards into an ode disgraceful 
only to its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the 
sentiments commonly want force, nature, or tio- 
velty ; the diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, 
the stanzas ill-constructed and unpleasant, and the 
rhymes dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too dis- 
tant from each other, or arranged with too little 
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regard to established use, and therefore perplexing 
to the ear,. which in a short composition has not 
time to grow familiar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be 
required ; they have doubtless brighter and darker 
parts ; but, when they are once found to be ge- 
nerally dull, all further labour may be spared ; for 
to what use can the work be criticised that will 
not be read ? 
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Thomas gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, 
a scrivener of London, was born in Cornhill, No- 
vember 26, 1716. His grammatical education he 
received at Eton, under the care of Mr. Antrobus, 
his mother's brother, then assistant to Dr. George, 
and when he left school, in 1734, entered a pen- 
sioner at Peterhouse in Cambridge. 

The transition from the school to the college 
is, to most young scholars, the time from which 
they date their years of manhood, liberty, and 
happiness ; but Gray seems to have been very little 
delighted with academical gratifications ; he liked 
at Cambridge neither the mode of life nor the 
fashion of study, and lived sullenly on to the time 
when his attendance on lectures was no longer 
required. As he intended to profess the common 
law, he took no degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five 
years, Mr. Horace Walpole, whose friendship he 
had gained at Eton, invited him to travel with him 
as his companion. They wandered through France 
into Italy; and Gray's Letters contain a very 
pleasing account of many parts of their journey. 
But unequal friendships are easily dissolved : at 
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Florence they quarrelled, and parted ; and Mr. 
Walpole is now content to have it told that it was 
by his fault. If we look, however, without pre- 
' judice on the world, we shall find that men, whose 
consciousness of their own merit sets them above 
the compliances of servility, are apt enough in 
their association with superiors to watch their own 
dignity with troublesome and punctilious jealousy, 
and in the fervour of independence to exact that 
attention which they refuse to pay. Part they did, 
whatever was the quarrel ; and the rest of their 
travels was doubtless more unpleasant to them 
both. Gray continued his journey in a manner 
suitable to his own little fortune, with only an 
occasional servant. 

He returned to England in September 174>1, 
and in about two months afterwards buried his 
father, who had, by an injudicious waste of money 
upon a new house, so much lessened his fortune, 
that Gray thought himself too poor to study the 
law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, where 
he soon after became Bachelor of Civil Law, and 
where^ without liking the place or its inhabitants, 
or professing to like them, he passed, except a 
short residence at London, the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, 
the son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on 
whom he appears to have set a high value, and 
who deserved his esteem by the powers which he 
shows in his Letters, and in the " Ode to May,** 
which Mr. Mason has preserved, as well as by the 
sincerity with which, when Gray sent him part of 
■ff Agrippina,** a tragedy that he liad just begun'. 
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he gave an opinion which probably intercepted the 
progress of the work, and which the juc^ement of ^ 
every reader will confirm. It was certainly no loss 
to the Ikiglish stage that '^ Agrippina*' was never 
finished. 

In this year (1742) Gray seems to have applied 
himself seriously to poetry ; for in this year were 
produced the " Ode to Spring," his " Prospect of 
EtOTi," and his " Ode to Adversity/' He began 
likewise a Latin poem, " De principiis cogitandi/' 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. 
Mason, that his first ambition was to have excelled 
in Latin poetry: perhaps it were reasonable to 
wish that he had prosecuted his design; for, 
though there is at present some embarrassment in 
his phrase, and some harshness in his lyrick num- 
b^s, his copiousness of language is such as very 
few possess ; and his lilies, even when imperfect, 
discover a writer whom practice would have made 
skilful. 

He now lived on at Feterhouse, very little soli- 
citous what others did or thought, and cultivated 
his mind and enlarged his views without any other 
purpose than of improving and amusing himself; 
when Mr. Mason, being elected Fellow of Fem- 
broke Hall, brought him a companion who was 
afterwards to be his editor, and whose fondness 
and fidelity has kindled in him a zeal of admiration 
which cannot be reasonably expected from the 
neutrality of a stranger, and the coldness of a 
critick. 

In this retirement he wrote (17*7) an ode on the 
" Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat ;'* and the year 
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afterwards attempted a poem, of more importance^ 
ott " Government and Education/' of which the 
fragments which remain have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far-famed 
" Elegy in the Churchyard," which, finding its 
way into a Magazine, first, I believe, made him 
known to the publick. ' 

An invitation from Lady Cobham about this 
time gave occasion to an odd composition called 
*^ A Long Story,'' which adds little to Gray^S 
character. 

Several of his pieces were published (1753), 
with designs by Mr. Bentley ; and, that they might 
in some form or other make a book, only one side 
of each leaf was printed. I believe the poems and 
the plates recommended each other so well, that 
the whole impression was soon bought. This year 
he lost his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young men 
of the college, whose chambers were near his, 
diverted themselves with disturbing him by fre^ 
quent and troublesome noises, and, as is said, by 
pranks yet more offensive and contemptuous. This 
insolence, having endured it a whilfe, he repre- 
sented to the governors of the society, among 
whom perhaps he had no friends; and, finding 
his complaint little regarded, removed himself to 
Pembroke Hall. 

In 1757 he published " The Progress of Poetry'* 
9.»d " The Bard," two compositions at which the 
readers of poetry were at first content to ga2e in 
mute amazement. Some that tried them confessed 
their inability to understand them, though War- 
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burton said that they were understood as well as 
the works c^ Milton and Shakspeare, which it is 
the fashion to admire. Garrick wrote a few lines 
in their praise. Some hardy champions undertook 
to rescue them from neglect ; and in a short time 
many were content to be shown beauties which 
they could not see. 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after 
the death of Gibber, he had the honour of refusing 
the laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr, White- 
head. 

His curioijity, not long after, drew him away 
from Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, 
where he resided near three years, reading and 
transcribing^ and, so far as can be discovered, 
very little affected by two odes on " Oblivion" 
and "Obscurity,** in which hislyrick performances 
were ridiculed with much contempt and much in- 
genuity. 

When the Professor of Modern IJistory ft Cam- 
bridge died, he was, as he says, « cockered and 
spirited up,** till he asked it of Lord Bute, who 
sent him a civil refui^l ; and the place was given 
to Mr. Brocket, the tutor of Sir James Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and, believing tliat 
his health was promoted by exercise and change 
of place, he undertook (1765) a journey into Scot- 
land, of which his account, so far as it extends, is> 
very curious and elegant: for, as his compre- 
hension was ample, his curiosity extended to all 
the works of art, all the appearances of nature, 
and all the monuments of past events. He na- 
turally contracted a friendship with Dr. Beattie, 
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v/hotn he found a poet, a philosopher, and a good 
man. The Mareschal College at Aberdeen offered 
him a degree of Doctor of Laws, which, having 
omitted to take it at Cambridge, he thought it 
decent to refuse. 

Whafc he had formerly solicited in vain was at 
last given him without solicitation. The professor- 
ship of history became again vacant, and he re- 
ceived (1768) an offer of it from the Duke of 
Grafton. He accepted, and retained it to his 
death ; always designing lectures but never read- 
ing them; uneasy at his neglect of duty, and 
appeasing his uneasiness with designs of reforma- 
tion, and with a resolution which he believed 
himself to have made of resigning the office, if he 
found himself unable to discharge it. 

Ill health made another journey necessary, and 
he visited (I769) Westmorland and Cumberland. 
He that reads his epistolary narration wishes, that 
to travel, and to tell- his travels, had been more of 
his employment ; but it is by studying at home 
that we must obtain the ability of travelling with 
intelligence and improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their 
end. The gout, of which he had sustained many 
weak attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yielding 
to no medicines, produced strong convulsions, 
which (July 30, 1771) terminated in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. 
Mason has done, from a letter written to my friend 
Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of 
St. Gluvias in Cornwall ; and am as willing as his 
warmest well-wisher to beUeve it true. 

VOL. III. B B 
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'^ Perhaps he was. the most learned .M{ifin»<f9j 
Eurof^. He was equally acquainted witlv tH^^i^ 
gant and profound parts of science, aod .thut* iw^ 
superficially, but thoroughly. He kn^w ewfy: 
branch of history, both natural and civil ; had read 
all the original historiains of England^ Fraace, and 
Italy; and was a great antiquarian. Criticisoi* 
metaphysicks, morsds, politicks, made a principal 
part of his study ; voyages and travels pf all soits 
were his favourite amusements ; and he had a fine 
taste in painting, prints, architecture, and gardep- 
ing. With such a fund of knowledge, his conversia^ 
tion must have been equally inatructing andeatc^ 
taining ; but he was also a good man, a maa .c^ 
virtue and humanity. There is no character witiNc^t 
some speck, some imperfection ; and I think, tbf$ 
greatest defect in his was an affectation, in, ^t 
licacy, or rather effeminacy, and a visible fasti- 
diousness, or contempt and disdain of his inferio^fB 
in science. He also had, in some degree, that 
weakness which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr^. 
Congreve: though he seemed to value otb^F^ 
chiefly according to the progress the^y bad mtf^pi/^ 
knowledge, yet he could not bearlo be)iH>n^t4^tS# 
merely as a man of letters ; ai;id«4bpi|giti iwith^;^ 
birth, or fortune, or station, his desiire -wan^.^^ly 
looked upon as a private independent gentlemafb^ 
who read for his amusement. Perhaps it may be 
said, What signifies so much knowledge, wlii^;|t 
produced so little ? Is it Mrorth taking so 01110)1 
pains to leave no memorial but a few poems ? J!^ 
let it be considered that Mr. Gray was to otl^oi^ 
at least innocently employed j to himself cert^ijEi^ 
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bemficifllty* Hisr time passed agreeably : he was 
eveiy dajr ttiaking some new acquisition in science ; 
his itiind Was enlarged, his heart softened, his 
virtue strengthened; the world and mankind were 
shown to him without a mask ; and he was taught 
to consider every thing as trifling, and unworthy 
of the attention of a wise man, except the pursuit 
of knowledge attd practice of virtue, in that state 
wherein God hath placed us/' 

To this character Mr. Mason has added a more 
particular account of Gray's skill in zoology. He 
has remarked, that Gray's effeminacy was affected 
most ** before those whom he did not wish to 
please;" aiid that he is unjustly charged with 
making knowledge his sole reason of preference, 
as he paid his esteem to none whom he did not 
likewise believe to be good. 

What has occurred to me from the slight in- 
spection of his letters in which my undertaking 
has engaged me is, that his mind had a large grasp ; 
that his curiosity was unlimited, and his judge- 
ment cultivated ; that he was a man likely to love 
much where he loved at all ; but that he was fas- 
tidious and hard to please. His contempt, how- 
ever, is often employed, where I hope it will be 
approved, upon scepticism and infidelity. His 
short account of Shaftesbury I will insert. 

•* You say you cannot conceive how Lord 
Shaftesbtiry came to be a philosopher in vogue ; I 
will tell you: first, he was a lord; secondly, he 
was as vain as any of his readers ; thirdly, men are 
very prone to believe what they do not under- 
«tand ) fourthly, they will believe any thing at all, 
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provided they are under no obligation to beJievpf 
it; fifthly, they love to take a new road, even 
when that road leads no . where ; sixthly, he was 
reckoned a fine writer, and seems always to mean 
more than he said. Would yoii have any more 
reasons? An interval of above forty years ha» 
pretty well destroyed the charm. A dead lord 
ranks with commoners; vanity is no longer in- 
terested in the matter ; for a new road has become 
an old one.** 

Mr. Mason has added, from his own knowledge, 
that, though Gray was poor, he was not eager of 
money ; and that, out of the little that he had, he 
was very willing to help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did 
not write his pieces first rudely, and then correct 
them, but laboured every line as it arose in the 
train of composition ; and he had a notion not 
very peculiar, that he could not write but at cer- 
tain times, or at happy moments; a fantastick 
foppery, to which my kindness for a man of learn- 
ing and virtue wishes him to have been superior. 

.' * 

Gray's poetry is now to be considered; and J 
hope not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, 
if I confess that I contemplate it with less pleasure 
than his life. 

His ode " On Spring" has something poetical^ 
both in the language and the thought ; but the 
language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have 
nothing new. There has of late arisen a practice 
.of giving to adjectives derived from substantivea 
^the termination of participles ; such as the cultured 
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pldin, the daisied bank ; but I was sorry; to see, in 
the lines of a scholar like Gray, the honied Spring. 
The morality is natural, but too stale j the con- 
tusion is pretty. 

- The poem " On the Cat" was doubtless by its 
author considered as a trifle, but it is not a happy 
trifle. In the first stanza, " the azure flowers that 
blow** show resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made 
when it cannot easily be found. Selima, the cat, 
is called a nymph, with some violence both to 
language and sense; but there is no good use 
itiade of it when it is done ; for of the two lines. 

What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat *8 averse to fish ? 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the 
Second only to the cat. The sixth stanza contains 
a melancholy truth, that " a favourite has no 
friend ;** but the last ends in a pointed sentence 
of no relation to the purpose ; if what glistered had 
been goldy the cat would not have gone into the 
water ; and, if she had, would not less have been 
drowned. 

• The "Prospect of Eton College** suggests no- 
ihirig to Gray which every beholder does not 
equally think and feel. His supplication to father 
Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop or tosses 
the ball, is useless and puerile. Father Thames 
has no better means of knowing than himself. His 
epithet "buxom health** is not elegant; he seems 
not to understand the word. Gray thought his 
language more poetical as it was more remote from 
common use : finding in Dry den ** honey redolent 
of spring,** an expression that reaches the utmost 
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limits of our language. Gray drove it a little more 
beyond common apprehension, by making ^^ gales" 
to be " redolent of joy and youth." 

Of the " Ode on Adversity," the hint was at 
first taken from " O Diva, gratum quae regis An- 
tium ;" but Gray has excelled his original by the 
variety of his sentiments, and by their moral ap-> 
plication. Of this piece, at once poetical and 
rational, I will not by slight objections violate the 
dignity. 

My process has now brought me to thq wonderful 
" Wonder of Wonders," the two Sister Odes ; by 
which, though either vulgar ignorance or common 
sense at first universally rejected them, many have 
been since persuaded to think themselves de* 
lighted. I am one of those that are willing to be 
pleased, and therefore would gladly find the mean.« 
ing of the first stanza of the " Progress of Poetry;" 

Gray seems in his rapture to confound the 
images of " spreading sound and running water." 
A " stream of musick" may be allow^; but wher9 
does ** musick," however ** smooth and strong," 
after having visited the " verdant vales, roll down 
the steep amain," so as that ' - rocks and nodding 
groves rebellow to the roar?" If this be said of 
musick, it is nonsense ; if it be said of water, \t 
is nothing to the purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mar's car and 
Jove*s eagle, is unworthy of further notice* Cri- 
ticism disdains to chase a schooUboy to bis com- 
mon-places. 

To the third it may likewise be 'objected, that 
it is drawn from mythology, though such as may 
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Ii/^,jQ{jL^r^. ^asijiy s^milated to real life. Idalia^s 
^Vyj?lvet green*' has something of cant. An epi- 
thet or metaphor drawn from Nature ennobles 
Art : . an epithet or metaphor drawn from Art de- 
griides Nature. Gray is too fond of words arbi- 
trarily compounded. " Many-twinkling" was for- 
merly censured as npt analogical; we may say 
*f many-spotted/' but scarcely " many-spotting.*' 
This stanza, however, has something pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first en- 
deavours to tell something, and would have told 
,it, had it not been crossed by Hyperion: the 
j^^secpnd describes well enough the universal pre- 
,/if^ence of poetry; but I am afraid that the con- 
i^usion will not rise from the premises. The 
qaverns of the North and the plains of Chili are 
flot the residences of " glory and generous shame.*' 
But that poetry and virtue go always together is 
. an opinion so pleasing, that I can forgive him who 
resolves to think it true. 

The third stanza sounds big with " Delphi," 
and " Egean," and ** flissus," and " Meander," 
, and ** hallowed fountains," and " solemn sound;" 
> but in all Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous 
splendour which we wish away. His position is 
at last false: in the time of Dante and Petrarch, 
from whom we derive our first school of poetry, 
Italy was over-run by " tyrant and power" and 
**. coward vice;" nor was our state much better 
when we first borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first gives a mytho- 
. Ipgical birth of Shakspeare. What is said of that 
,,. mighty genius is true j but it is not said happily : 
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the real effects of this poetical power are oat of 
si^t by the pomp of machinery. Where truth is 
sufficient to fill the mind, fiction is worse than use- 
less ; the counterfeit debases the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we suppose 
it caused by study in the formation of his poem, a 
supposition surely allowable/is poetically true, and 
happUy imagined. But the car of Dryden, with 
his ^wo courserSj has nothing in it peculiar ; it is a 
car in which any other rider may be placed. 

" The Bard** appears, at the first view, to be, 
as Algarotti and others have remarked, an imita- 
tion of the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti thinks it 
superior to its original ; and, if preference depends 
only on the imagery and animation of the two 
poems, his judgement is right. There is in " The 
Bard" more force, more thought, and more va- 
riety. But to copy is less than to invent, and the 
copy has been unhappily produced at a wrong time. 
The fiction of Horace was to the Romans credible; 
but its revival disgusts us with apparent and un- 
conquerable falsehood. IncredtUus odi. 
: To select a singular event, and swdl it to a 
giant* s bulk by fabulous appendages of spectres 
md predictions, has little difficulty ; for he that 
foiTsakes the probable may always find the mar- 
yellous. And it has little use ; we are affected 
only as we believe ; we are improved only as we 
find something to be imitated or declined. I do 
not see that " The Bard" promotes any truth, 
moral or political. 

< His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes ; 
the ode is finished ttefore the ear has learned its 
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ineasuFes, and consequently before it can receive 
pleasure from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been 
celebrated ; but technical beauties can give praise 
only to the inventor. It is in the power of any 
man to rush abruptly upon his subject, that has 
read the ballad of Johnny Armstrong j 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland-^ 

The initial resemblances, or alliterations, " ruin, 
ruthless, helm or hauberk,*' are below the grandeur 
of a poem that endeavours at sublimity. 

In the second stanza the Bard is well described ; 
but in the third we have the puerilities of obsolete 
mythology. When we are told that " Cadwallo 
hush'd the stormy main," and that " Modred 
, ixiade huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd h^ad,*' 
attention recoils from the repetition of a tale that, 
even when it was first heard, was heard with scorn. 
. The weaving of the winding-sheet he borrowed, 
as he owns, from the Northern Bards ; but their 
texture, however, was very properly the work of 
female powers, as the act of spinning the thread 
pf life is another mythology. Theft is always 
dangerous; Gray has made weavers of slaughtered 
bards by a fiction outrageous and incongruous. 
They are then called upon to " Weave the warp, 
and weave the woof,** perhaps with no great pro- 
priety ; for it is by crossing the woqfvnth the warp 
that men weave the web or piece ; and the first 
line was dearly bought by the admission of its 
wretched correspondent, " Give ample room and 
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vefge enough *•** He has, however^ no oihen }ine 
as bad. . . i 

. The third stanza of the second ternary is^QQ»r 
mended, I think, beyond its merit. , The p^su^ 
fication is indistinct Thirst and b^ffger are not 
alike J and their features, to make the omagery 
perfect, should have been discriminated. We are 
told, in the same stanza, how " towers are fed." 
But I will no longer look for particular faults ; yet 
let it be observed that the ode might have been 
concluded with an action of better example ; but 
suicide is always to be had, without expense of 
tJiought. 

These odes are marked by glittering acx^inm- 
lations of ungraceful ornaments ; they strike rat]^r 
than please ; the images are magnified by affoot^- 
tion; the language is laboured into harshness. 
The mind of the writer seems to work with un- 
natural violence. " Double, double, toil and 
trouble.*^ He has a kind of strutting dignity, and 
is tall by walking on tiptoe. His art and his 
struggle are too visible, and there is too little ap- 
pearance of ease and nature. 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust : 
a man like him, of great learning and great in- 
dustry, could not but produce something valuable. 
When he pleases least, it can only be said that a 
good design was ill directed. 

*^^ I have a soul^ that like an ample shield 

Can take in all ; and verge enough for more." 

Dryden's Sebastian. 
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His translations of Northern and Welsh poetry 
deserve praise ; the imageiy is preserved, perhaps 
often improved ; but the language is unlike the 
language of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to con- 
cur with the common reader ; for by the common 
sense of readers, uncorrupted with literary pre- 
judices, after all the refinements of subtilty and the 
dogmatism of learning, must be finally decided all 
claim to poetical honours. The ** Churchyard** 
abounds with images which find a mirror in every 
mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom 
returns an echo. The four stanzas, beginning 
** Yet even these bones," are to me original : I 
have never seen the notions in any other place ; 
yet he that reads thbm here persuades himself that 
he has always felt them. Had Gray written often 
thus, it had been vain to blame, and useless to 
praise him. 
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George LYTTELTON, the son of sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, of Hagley, in Worcestershire, was born 
in 1709. He was educated at Eton, where he was 
so much distinguished, that his exercises ^were re- 
commended as models to his school-fellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ-church, where he 
retained the same reputation of superiority, and 
cKsplayed his abilities to the publick in a poem onf 
<* Blenheim." 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and 
prose. His " Progress of Love,** and his " Persian 
Letters,** were both written when he was very 
young J and indeed the character of a young man 
is very visible in both. The verses cant of shep- 
herds and flocks, and crooks dressed with flowers ; 
and the letters have something of that indistinct 
and headstrong ardour for liberty which a man of 
genius always catches when he enters the world, 
and always suflers to cool as he passes forward. 

He staid not long in Oxford ; for in 1728 he 
began his travels, and saw France and Italy. 
When he returned, he obtained a seat in parlia- 
ment, and soon distinguished himself among the 
most eager opponents of Sir Robert Walpole^ 
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though his father^ who was Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, ajways voted with the court. 

For many years the name of George Lyttelton, 
was seen in every, account of every debate in the 
House of Commons. He opposed the standing 
army ; he opposed the excise ; he supported the 
motion for petitioning the king to remove Wal- 
pole. His zeal was considered by the courtiers 
not only as violent, but as acrimonious and ma- 
lignant; and, when Walpole was at last hunted 
from his places, every effort was made by his 
fi-iends, and many friends he had, to exclude 
Lyttelton from the secret committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from 
jSt» James's, kept a separate court, and opened his 
*rms to the opponents of the minist;ry. Mr. Lyttel-' 
ton became his secretary, and was supposed to 
have great influence in the direction of his con- 
duct. He persuaded his master, whose business it 
was now to be popular, that he would advance his 
character by patronage. Mallet was made under* 
secretary, with 200/.; and Thomson had a pension 
of 100/. a year. For Thomson Lyttelton always 
retained his kindness, and was able at last to place 
him at ease. 

Moore courted his favour by an apologetical 
poem, called the " Trial of Selim ;'* for which he 
was paid with kind words, which, as is common, 
raised great hopes, that were at last disappointed. 

Lyttelton now stood in the first rank of oppo- 
sition ; and Pope, who was incited, it is not easy to 
say how, to increase the clamour against the mi- 
nistry^ commanded him among the other patriots. 
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This drew upon him the reproaches of Fox, Who, 
in the house, imputed to him as a crime his in* 
timacy with a lampooner so unjust and licentious. 
Lyttelton supported his friend ; and replied, that 
he thought it an honour to be received into the 
familiarity of so great a poet. 

While he was thus conspicuous, he married 
(I741) Miss Lucy Fortescue of Devonshire, by 
whom he had a son, the late Lord Lyttelton, and 
two daughters, and with whom he appears to have 
fived in the highest degree of connubial felicity : 
bilt human pleasures are short ; she died in child* 
bed about five years afterwards ; and he scdaced 
his grief by writing a long poem to her memory. 

He did not, however, condemn himself to per* 
petual solitude and sorrow ; for, after a while, he 
was content to seek happiness again by a second 
marriage with the daughter of Sir Robert Rich } 
but the experiment was unsuccessful. 

At length, after a long struggle, Walpole gave 
way, and honour and profit were distributed among 
his conquerors. Lyttelton was made (1744) one 
of the Lords of the Treasury ; and from that time 
was engaged in ijupporting the schemes of the 
ministry. 

Politicks did not, however, so much engage him 
as to withhold his thoughts from things of more 
importance. He had, in the pride of juvenile con- 
fidence^ with the help of corrupt conversation, en- 
tertained doubts of the truth of Christianity ; but 
he thought the time now come when it was no 
longer fit to doubt or believe by chance, and ap- 
plied himself seriously to the great question* His 
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Studies, being honest, ended in con viction* > He 
found thfit reUgion was true, and what he had 
learned he endeavoured to teach (1747) hy " OIk- 
servEtions on the Conversion of St. Paul ;" a trea* 
tise to which infidelity has never been able to fa? 
bricate a specious answer. This book his father had 
the happiness of seeing, and expressed his pleasure 
in a letter which deserves to be inserted. 

•* I have read your religious treatise with itrfinite 
pleasure and satisfaction. The style is fine and 
dear, the arguments close, cogent, and irresistible. 
May the King of Kings, whose glorious cause you 
have so well defended, reward your pious labours, 
and grant that I may be found worthy, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, to be an eye-witness of 
that happiness which I don't doubt he will bouU'^ 
tifully bestow upon you. In the mean tinje, I 
shall never cease glorifying God, for having en- 
dowed you with such useful talents, and giving 
me so good a son. 

" Your afiectionate father, • * 

Thomas LYTTBi/rorf;*^ 
•■ . ■ ' • • . '* 

A few years afterwards (1751), by the death of 
his father, he inherited a baronet's title with a 
large estate, which, though perhaps he did not 
augment, he was careful to adorn by a house of 
great elegance and expense, and by much atten^ 
tion to the decoration of his park. 

As he continued his activity in parliament, he 
was gradually advancing his claim to profit and 
preferment i and accordingly was made in time 
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(I754) cofferer and privy, counsellor : this jp|9ce 
he exchanged next year for the great office j. of 
chancellor of the Exchequer ; an office, howeveXi 
that required some qualifications which h^ soon 
perceived himself to want. 

The year after, his curiosity led hin^ into Wales; 
of which he has given an account, perhaps rather 
with too much affectation of delight, to ArchiBald 
Bower, a man of whom he has conceived an opi- 
nion more favourable than he seems to have de- 
served, and whom, having once espoused his in- 
terest and fame, he was never persuaded to disow^Q. 
Bower, whatever was his moral character, did npt 
want abilities ; attacked as he was by an univ,ers^ 
outcry, and that outcry, as it seems, the echo of 
truth, he kept his ground ; at last, when his de- 
fences began to fail him, he sallied out upon bis 
adversaries, and his adversaries retreated. 

About this time Lyttelton published his " Di^r; 
logues of the Dead,** which were very eagerly readi 
though the production rather, as it seems, of leisure 
than of study : rather effusions than compositions. 
The names of his persons too often enable the 
reader to anticipate their conversation ; and, when 
they have met, they too often part without any 
conclusion. He has copied Fenelon more than 
Fontenelle. 

When they were first published, they were kindly 
commended by the " Critical Reviewers ; ** and 
poor Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, 
in a note which I have read, acknowledgements 
which can never be proper, since they must be 
paid eUher for flattery or for justice. 
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When, in the latter part of the last reign, the 
inauspicious commencement of the war made the 
dissolution of the ministry unavoidable, Sir George 
Lyttelton, losing with the rest his employment, 
was recompensed with a peerage ; and rested from 
political turbulence in the House of Lords. 

His last literary production was his •* History of 
Henry the Second,'* elaborated by the searches 
and deliberations of twenty years, and published 
with such anxiety as only vanity can dictate. 

The story of this publication is remarkable. The 
whole work was printed twice over, a great part of 
it three times, and many sheets four or five times. 
The booksellers paid for the first impression ; but 
the charges and repeated operations of the press 
were at the expense of the author, whose ambitious 
accuracy is known to have cost him at least a 
thousand pounds. He began to print in 1755. 
Three volumes appeared in 1764, a second edition 
of them in 1767> a third edition in I768, and the 
conclusion in 1771* 

Andrew Reid, a man not without considerable 
abilities, and not unacquainted with letters or with 
life, undertook to persuade Lyttelton, as he had 
persuaded himself, that he was master of the secret 
of punctuation ; and, as fear begets credulity, he 
was employed, I know not at what price, to point the 
pages of " Henry the Second.*' The book was at 
last pointed and printed, and sent into the world. 
Lyttelton took money for his copy, of which when 
he had paid the pointer, he probably gave the rest 
away ; for he was very liberal to the indigent. 

When time brought the History to a third edi- 

VOL. III. c c 
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tion, Reid was either dead or discarded ;'tlid^>tbi 
superintendence of typography and punctnatibti 
was committed to a man originally a comb-midcer) 
but then known by the style of Doctor. Sometiiitig 
uncommon was probably expected, and something 
uncommon was at last done ; for to the Doctor's 
edition is appended, what the world had hardly 
seen before, a list of errors in nineteen pages* 

But to politicks and literature there must be an 
end. Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of 
a strong or of a healthy man ; he had a slender, 
uncompacted frame, and a meagre face ; he lasted, 
however, sixty years, and was then seized with hie* 
last illness. Of his death a very affecting and io- 
structive account has been given by his physiciiui, 
which will spare me the task of his moral cha^ 
racter. 

" On Sunday evening the symptoms of Mft 
lordship's disorder, which for a week past had 
alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, and his 
lordship believed himself to be a dying man. From 
this time he suffered bv restlessness rather than 
pain ; though his nerves were apparently much flut- 
tered, his mental faculties never seemed stronger, 
when he was thoroughly awake. 

" His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints 
seemed alone not equal to the expected mournful 
event ; his long want of sleep, whether the conse^ 
quence of the irritation in the bowels, or, which is 
more probable, of causes of a different kind, ac- 
counts for his loss of strength, and for his death, 
very sufficiently. - - 

" Though his lordship wished iiis approacl!&9^ 
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^folutipn not to be lingering, he waited for it 
witJifjre&ignation. He said, * It is a folly, a keeping 
ifi%An misery, now to attempt to prolong life;' 
yet he was eaaly persuaded, for the satisfaction of 
otibters, to do or take any thing thought proper for 
him. On Saturday he had been remarkably better, 
and we were hot without some hopes of his re- 
covery. , , 
" On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his 
lordship sent for me, and said he felt a great hurry, 
and wished to have a little conversation with me, 
in order to divert it. He then proceeded to open 
the fountain of that heart, from whence goodness 
had so long flowed, as from a copious spring. 
* Doctor,' said he, * you ^hall be my confessor : 
when I first set out in the world, I had friends who 
endeavoured to shake my belief in the Christian 
religion. I saw difficulties which staggered me ; 
but I kept my mind open to conviction. The 
evidences and doctrines of Christianity, studied 
with attention, made me a most firm and persuaded 
believer of the Christian religion. I have made it 
the rule of my life, and it is the ground of my 
future hopes. I have erred and sinned ; but have 
repented, and never indulged any vicious habit. 
In politicks, and publick life, I have made publick 
good the rule of my conduct. I never gave coun- 
sels which I did not at the time think the best. I 
have seen that I was sometimes in the wrong ; but 
I did not err designedly, I have endeavoured, in 
prjlvate Ufe, to do all the good in my power, and 
never for a moment could indulge malicious or 
UjQijust designs upon any person whatsoever/? 
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" At another time he said, • I must l^ve-tny 
soul in the same state it was in before thitiifinessr^ 
I find this a very inconvenient time for solicitit^ 
about any thing.' 

** On the evening, when the symptoms of death 
came on, he said, ^ I shall die ; but it will not be 
your fault/ When Lord and Lady Valenftia came 
to see his lordship, he gave them his solemn bene- 
diction, and said, ^ Be good, be virtuous, my lord ; 
you must come to this/ Thus he continued giving 
his dying benediction to all around him. On 
Monday morning a lucid interval gave some small 
h<^s, but these vanished in the evening ; and he 
continued dying, but with very little uneafi&ness, 
till Tuesday morning, August 22, when, between 
seven and eight o'clock, he expired, almost without 
a groan/* 

His lordship was buried at Hagley ; and the fol- 
lowing inscription is cut on the side of his lady's 
monument : 



« 



This unadorned stone was placed here 
by the particular desire and express 
directions of the Right Honourable 
George Lord Lyttelton, 

who died August 29, 177 S, aged 6V' 



Lord Lyttelton's Poems are the works of a man 
of literature and judgement, devoting part of his 
time to versification. They have nothing to be 
despised, and little to be admired. Of his " Pro- 
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gress c^ Love," it is sufficient blame to say that 
it is pastoral. His blank verse in ^^ Blenheim" has 
neither much force nor much elegance. His little 
performances, whether songs or epigrams, are 
sometimes spritely, and sometimes insipid. His 
epistolary pieces have a smooth equability, which 
cannot much tire, because they are short, but 
which seldom elevates or surprises. BAt from this 
censure ought to be excepted his " Advice to 
Belinda," which, though for the most part written 
when he was very young, contains much truth and 
much prudence, very elegantly and vigorously ex- 
pressed, and shows a mind attentive to life, and 
a power of poetry which cultivation might have 
raised to excellence. 



THE END. 



Loudon: printed by Thomas Dansou, Lombard street, Whitefriars. 
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